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“Self-Help” Turkey 
Legislation Given 
Only Small Chance 


WASHINGTON—The new device 
of the so-called “self-help” industry 
promotion in the farm community 
made itself felt here this week at a 
hearing of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee when a Kentucky turkey 
producer advocated approval of the 
industry “self-help” bill which ap- 
peared before this committee. 

He charged that the chain stores 
were using turkey sales as an at- 
tractive loss leader in their stores at 
arbitrary prices. Speaking for the 
Kentucky Turkey Federation, E. S. 
McConnell of Winchester, Ky., called 
the poultry industry an “idea! sea- 
sonal football” for the big chain store 
operators who used turkeys and 

(Turn to TUREKEY LAW, page 103) 


10% Chick Increase 
Expected by USDA 


WASHINGTON — The cumulative 
1958 chick output will be more than 
10% above 1957, with the result that 
the 1958-59 laying flock will be up 
from the year before, according to 
a report from the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Based on hatchery activity before 
May 17, 1958, the 1958-59 laying 
flock was previously estimated to be 
about the same as in 1957. 

About 7% more replacement chicks 
were produced through April than 

(Turn to CHICK INCREASE, page 103) 
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l Year $4, 2 Years $7 


Record-Equalling Total Crop Seen 
As of July 1; Feed Grains Strong 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this week esti- 


| 


year—a total crop outturn egualling 
any previous year. Total acreage har- 


mated—barring the uncertainty of | vested for all crops is expected to 
late-season hazards later this crop | be slightly larger than in 1957 from 


USDA — ” by Its Own 
Feed Grain Crop Estimates 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The July feed 
grain crop estimate by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture adds con- 
firmation to a conclusion that has 
now been reached by USDA. It is 
that there is no limit to grain pro- 
duction in the US. 

This is to say that the available 
disposal devices of the government 
are ineffective, and until there is 
some effective check on the produc- 
tion side the nation will continue to 
pile up surpluses far in excess of de- 
mand, making grain storage a “treas- 
ure chest” for the storage industry 
and add to the taxpayers’ burden for 
such costs to USDA. 

Of immediate interest not only to 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture, his staff and his opposition 
is the opening statement of the 
USDA crop reporting service which 
says, “Total crop outturn equalling 


any previous year now appears likely | 
for 1958. Total acreage harvested for | 
all crops is expected to be slightly | 


above that in 1957 from the smallest 


Passage of Senate Farm Bill 
Expected Without Changes 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—The Senate farm 
bill will be up for debate next week 
in the Senate. Provisions of the bill 
are relatively simple, unlike the 
House omnibus bill which was re- 
jected, even for debate, by the House. 

The Senate bill is primarily a cot- 
ton bill designed to liberalize cotton 
acreage for the next few years. This 
feature has virtually unanimous sup- 
port on both sides of Congress, at 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and at the White House. 

The need of cotton acreage relax- 
ation of statutory restrictions may 
clearly be found in the cotton pro- 
duction report this past week show- 
ing that the little more than 12 mil- 
lion acres for that crop on an aver- 
age yield basis will produce little 
more than 9.5 million bales. This is 
hardly sufficient, on the basis of 
staple length yields, to meet both 
domestic and export requirements. 

This estimated yield of cotton for 
the current crop indicates that there 
will be a deficiency of cottonseed 
meal and cottonseed oil for ordinary 
domestic requirements. 


The Senate bill which was first 
slated for discussion by the Senate 
this week was carried over until next 
week. This means that debate on the 
Senate farm bill will start July 14, 


(Turn to FARM LAW, page 107) 


acreage planted in 40 years of com- 
parable record ... yields per acre, 
all crops considered, now seem likely 
to pull ahead of last year’s record 
unless tripped by late-season haz- 
ards.” 


| 
| 


| 


| acres 


This crop report can do nothing | 


(Turn to CROP COMMENT, page 103) 


Spot Soybean Meal 
Hits 5-Year High 


The soybean meal market, de- 
scribed as “a sizzler’’ by meal proc- 
essors this week, is expected by some 
processors to sizzle 
remainder of the crop year. 

“Most processors are sold 
through August,” one procs 
this week 
half September, but haven’t had any 
takers.” The processor was quoting 
a first half September price of $62, 
bulk, Decatur. 


out 


Another processor, however, was 
taking a more cautious look at the 


market. 


on through the | 


ssor said | 
“We've been offering first | 


“I think meal will be tight only | 


until the middle of August,” he said. 


| “The recent upswing in prices is the 


| the 


| use of soybean meal 


result of several factors. First of all, 
animal and fish proteins have 
been in short supply. This increased 
Added to this 
was a good, strong feed demand. 
“There has also been a change in 
the production pattern. Demand for 
50% soybean meal has been on the 
increase, and the yield of 50% meal 


(Turn to INGREDIENTS, page 103) 
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Features This Week 


Striking changes in the production and mar- 


keting of dairy products are described on page 14. 


BROILER RATIONS: 


Feeding tests in which 1 lb. of bird was pro- 


duced with slightly more than 1 lb. of feed are reported on page 18. 
PLANT EFFICIENCY: A Kansas feed plant reduces crew, doubles out- 


put and triples efficiency. Page 28. 


FEEDER FINANCING: A bank president discusses feeder financing in 


today’s changing agriculture. Page 32. 


EGG PRODUCTION: A possible bright future for the Midwest egg indus- 


try is suggested in an article on page 64. 
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the smallest total planted acreage 
in 40 years of comparable record. 

This July 1 estimate includes an 
anticipated corn crop of not less than 
3.3 billion bushels. For other feed 
grain crops they estimate as follows: 
Oats, 1.25 billion bushels; barley, 423 
million bushels, and grain sorghums, 
20.5 million acres. 

Feed grain production, while off 
from last year generally, is expected 
to be considerably larger than aver- 
age. Other crops such as_ winter 
wheat, meanwhile, contributed to the 
big overall increase. 

Of further interest was the soy- 
bean acreage estimate of 24.4 million 
acres grown alone and 23.3 million 
being grown for First 
forecasts of production for both soy- 
beans and grain sorghums are +o be 
made in the August crop production 


beans. 


report, USDA said. 

Pasture feed conditions, also in- 
cluded in the July 1 crop report, 
were reported at 88% of normal as 


that date for the country as a whole 
—two percentage points less than on 
the same date last year, but other- 


wise the highest for July 1 since 
1951. 
Crop developments through June 


and in early July have been mainly 
favorable despite instances of local 
fiooding or other storm damage, the 
report said. Yield per acre levels, all 
crops considered, now seem likely to 
pull ahead of last year’s record high 


unléss tripped by late-season haz- 
ards. 
Generally, USDA said, soybean 


acreage is record large and growth 


conditions are promising. The corn 
crop now looks slightly smaller than 
last year but well above average. 


Large to near-average crops of bar- 

ley and oats are in prospect. A sharp 

cut in sorghum acreage assures a 
(Turn to CROP REPORT, page 103) 


Broiler Fade; 
Egg Set Reduced 3% 


From Previous Week 


SALISBURY, MD. — Hatcherymen 
across the nation cut back their egg 
set last week as broiler prices weak- 
ened. The egg set was 46,578,000, or 
3% less than the previous week. 
However, at this rate it was still 
20% ahead of the same week a year 
ago. 

Prices last week in Delmarva av- 
eraged 21.1¢ lb. on the farm. This 
was slightly less than the previous 
week when the price was 21.72¢, and 
not nearly as impressive as last 
year’s 22.26¢ for the same week. 

Decreases in egg set from the pre- 
vious week were reported in all but 
four of the 22 reporting states. The 
sharpest declines from the previous 
week occurred in Pennsylvania, Tex- 
as and Indiana. 

Hatcherymen in the 22 states 
placed 34,699,000 chicks (see table, 
page 108). This was 2% less than 
the previous week but 19% above the 


| corresponding week a year ago. All 


(Turn to BROILERS, page 106) 
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A Measure of Maturity 


IT BECOMES INCREASINGLY clear that while production methods in 
the egg business will continue to push forward to new levels of efficiency, 


it is quite likely that changes in marketing patterns in the next several years: 


will have an equal or perhaps greater impact on the way poultrymen and 
feed men operate. 

This observation is one of the most salient points made in an article on 
the future of the Midwestern poultry industry by Dr. R. L. Kohls of Purdue. 
Adapted from a talk he made at the University of Massachusetts, it appears 
on page 64 of this issue. ‘ 

Says Dr. Kohls: “Technologically, the fences are down. No region will 
have an automatic advantage because of superior breeding, feeding or 
management. It is estimated that Midwest freight rates to the East are about 
2-4¢ doz. The developing commercial flock enterprises of the Midwest can 
take this added charge and still supply eastern markets with high quality 
eggs at a comparative profit. 


“EGG QUALITY will be up sharply with the above development. As the 
next decade progresses, quality will not be the main problem of the 
midwestern area. Instead the problem will be one of finding ample outlets 
for a quality product. 

“Marketing arrangements will receive increasing attention. Midwestern 
producers are demonstrating considerable open-mindedness about new chan- 
nels and new arrangements. Seeing the integrated broiler industry slip from 
their grasp had its impact. The knowledge that no area automatically 
is the favored area has opened a lot of eyes. 

“Less and less of the surplus eggs will move ‘unattached’ into major 
consumer centers to compete directly with local supplies. Advance sales 
contracts, integrated producer-seller operations, direct retail acquisitions— 
all will be experimented with.” 

Dr. Kohls likens the midwestern egg industry to a gangling adolescent at 
this stage of its development. He expresses confidence, however, that before 
too long the adolescent will be shaving every day. 


EGG PRODUCTION and marketing operations are growing up rapidly in 
other areas, too, which is a reason why midwesterners dependent on sales of 
eggs or sales of feed for laying flocks will be pushing harder on improved 
marketing plans that stress built-in quality and reliable, steady outlets. 


Another experienced observer of marketing trends provides an example 
of developments in the egg business outside of the Midwest. A. William 
Jasper, recently a professor of marketing at Cornell University and now 
affiliated with the Poultry & Egg National Board, reports following a recent 
trip to Georgia that commercialization of that state’s egg industry is reaching 
a point where before very long producers there will be in a surplus producing 
position. Right now, he says, Georgia producers turn out 90% of the state’s 
egg requirements. He adds that some North Georgia broilermen are shifting 
to layers or started pullets as South Georgia expands broiler production. 
Where, he asks, will the midwestern eggs that have been going to Georgia 
be marketed? And, how long will it be before Georgia poultrymen are looking 
for out-of-state markets? 

Commercialization of Georgia’s egg industry has all come since 1950, 
with many egg producers getting their start during the last five years. Some 
have operations with 10,000 to 20,000 or more layers, and Dr. Jasper reports 
visiting one farm with a capacity for 150,000 hens. 


WHETHER DEALING in terms of an old but still growing up egg- 
producing area or a relatively younger area, more of the potential development 
problems will involve improved marketing arrangements. Some of these will 
be highly integrated plans, but there are also indications that some other 
types of streamlined methods of getting eggs from farms to tables can work 
out well, too. 


The Wall Street Journal recently published an estimate that about 20% 
of the nation’s 290 million laying hens are in integrated flocks of one sort or 


another, compared with practically none a few years ago. 

One of the earliest lessons learned by feed companies in working out 
financing plans with broiler and turkey producers was that market outlets 
must be assured, avoiding hit-or-miss, chancy arrangements. The egg 
industry is having the same experience as it gets older and wiser. 


Feed sales continued at a relatively strong pace through the past week, 
but reports indicated that July volume is off from June. Business is still 
good, according to the reports, but the pressure is down slightly. Continued 
excellent feeding ratios make good feeding programs attractive, and the 
nation’s manufacturers are enjoying a good volume of poultry, turkey and 
hog feeds. There is some concern, however, that broiler prices may skid to 
a point where demand for formula feed will fall off. The index of feedstuffs 
prices climbed to 86.3 this week, compared with 85.6 the previous week and 
76.6 the same week a year earlier. The feed grain index, reflecting lower 
corn prices, dropped to 71.4, compared with 73.1 a week ago and 74.8 a year 
earlier. (Ingredient price details on pages 104-106.) 


Northwest Protein feeds will take the maximum 
increases with strengih in both ani 
Demand for formula feeds continued | mal and vegetable protein evident 
at a very good pace this week al- 
though some mill representatives re- 
ported that the pressure is not as Northeast 
furious as it was in June. Egg prices in the Northeast re- 
“We're getting near the end of the | mained steady, with a slight price 
starter season,” one representative | rise for smaller sizes. Broiler prices 
said, “and although we don’t have the | held about steady. Prices ranged 1914 
severe seasonal fluctuations we used | @22¢ lb. 
to have, you can still feel it.” Egg mashes continued to lead sales, 
Demand is good for all lines of | with broiler feeds and growing feeds 


feed with hog feeds continuing as the 
leaders. Poultry and turkey feeds are 
also moving well as the birds increase 
their consumption. 

Resistance is still a source of wor- 
ry for the manufacturers. Prices are 
at a point where the farmer may 
soon hold back, they claim. One rep- 
resentative said, however, that the 
feeders understand the higher prices 
soon enough when it is pointed out 
that “You don’t get cheap tankage 
when hogs are 25¢.” 

Running time varies quite sharply 
with a range of from one shift to 
around-the-clock production 

Prices are expected to be up about 
$1 a ton on high protein feeds next 
week. 


Southwest 


Sales activity in formula feeds 
accelerated in the Southwest this 
week for most mills. The busier pace 
was partly attributed to the July 4 
holiday that reduced volume last 
week and pushed it into this week. 
Livestock in the fields were plentiful 
and favorable feeding ratios were en- 
couraging the use of formula feeds. 
The over-all tone was optimistic as 
farmers completed bumper wheat 
harvests and looked into ways of 
doing more with their money in the 
livestock industry. 

Turkey and hog feeds were two of 
the best moving lines. Turkeys are 
growing, and so are their appetites. 
More turkeys are on complete feeds 
this year than last, a trend that has 
brought increased tonnage. Feeding 
ratios for hogs continued to be favor- 
able and farmers were taking advan- 
tage of the situation by feeding 
larger numbers of hogs and feeding 
them good rations. 

Chick starter business was dwind- 
ling, but the decline was accompanied 
by a better volume of grower feed. 
Laying feeds were moving fairly 
well. So were broiler feeds, although 
some mills looked for a tapering off 
of that business as the prices follow 
downtrend. 

Cattle feed demand was improving 
slightly, but the total volume was 
not a big factor in the business pace. 
Several mills noted that dairy feed 
sales improved slightly this week. 

Running time ranged from 5 to 7 
days, with most mills operating two 
shifts. Order backlogs ranged from 
fair to good. Price lists are expected 
to be unchanged to up 50¢ to $1.50. 


following. 

Running time of the mi 
was four days because ol! 
and this week it 
mills again will 
four days. 

Molasses was unchanged, and ani- 
mal fats were I 
was robust, with prices holding well 
Cottonseed meal was unchanged, and 
gluten was up $2. Linseed oil meal 
gained 50¢ ton. Meat scraps jumped 
$10 from last week. Fish meals held 
firm because of the poor fishing sea- 
son so far this year. 

Bran was down $1 and middlings 
down $2. Running time of flour mills 
was rated at capacity. 


Is last week 
the holiday, 
though the 


than 


ro 
LOOKS 


run n more 


firm. Soybean meal 


Southeast 
Feed business in the Southeast 
continues at a good pace, with feed 
mills reporting running time good to 


very good, Althoug! iler prices 
have weakened mate! during the 
week and most of the trade expects 
still lower prices, this is not expected 
to affect feed demand in the immedi- 


ate future due to the large number 
of chick placements during recent 
weeks which must be fed out even 
though the number of replacements 
will probably decrease during the 
coming weeks. 

Feeders are complaining about high 


feed costs, particularly of broiler 
feeds which most manufacturers re- 


port have been advancing steadily 
during recent weeks. Most sellers 
blame the increased cost to the rapid- 
ly rising prices of soybean meal! which 


has run the producing cost up to pres- 
ent levels. 
There is some talk circulating that 


broiler prices are expected to go to as 
low as 12¢ lb. While this is the ex- 
treme low figure mentioned, and 
while some of the trade doesn’t ex- 
pect prices to decline so drastically, 
almost everybody seems to feel 


that with declining broiler prices feed 
costs will of necessity have to decline 
during the coming months. 

In fact, in certain instances, some 
feed manufacturers have offered or 
tentatively offered to sell for August 
shipment some of the feed ingredi- 
ents which they had previously book- 
ed for use in manufacturing feeds. 
They now feel] that they are over- 
bought should the feed business drop 
off as expected. 

Pastures are reported 

(Turn to MARKETS, pagé 
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Wit? ... put flavor in my feeds?” was the opening 
comment of many feed manufacturers. Yet, it’s hap- 
pening repeatedly. Some of America’s best-known 
names are on our customer list. 


Why are more and more feed people adding SUCRO 
FLAVOR to their feed formulas? Answer . . . it saves 
money and adds tested aroma and appetizing taste 
appeal so very important to high palatability. 


SUCRO FLAVOR isa special scientific concentration 
of taste-proven feed flavors, sweeteners and BHT 
antioxidant in powdered form. It gives feed fresh, 
longer-lasting high sweet taste — no objectionable 
after-taste common with ordinary saccharin. 


Now is the time to take advantage of our research, 
feed flavoring specialists and years of flavor experi- 
ence to help solve your feed flavor problems. 


SUCRO FLAVOR 


CORPORATION 


WIDE 


Prove to yourself the benefits 
of SUCRO-FLAVOR in your feeds. 


Place your order right now for a 10 pound trial package 
of SUCRO FLAVOR. Prove to yourself that SUCRO 
FLAVOR gives better sweetening in your feeds than 
sugar—and at !4 the cost. With your order we want 
to send you a beautiful gold 2-Cup Coffee-Maker ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. If you find that SUCRO FLAVOR 
doesn’t do the sweetening jobs in your feeds, we will 
refund your money in full (and you keep the 2-cup 
Coffee-Maker). 


FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
3037 North Clark Street, Chicago 14, Illinois 


| 
OK! Please send me: 

| 10 Lb. Trial Order SUCRO FLAVOR and ship my FREE 2-cup 
| Coffee-Maker. 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Free sample of SUCRO FLAVOR with prices and complete 


i tion. 

information 
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Layer Numbers Up 
Slightly, Egg 
Records Topped 


| 
| 


WASHINGTON — The number of | 
layers on farms on July 1 was 277.6 | 


million, the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture has 
pares with 277.1 million a year ago 
that date, 

Compared with last year, increases 
were 4% in the east north central, 
3% in the West and 1% in the north 
Atlantic states. Numbers were about 
the same in the south Atlantic states, 
but were down 5% in the south cen- 
tral and 2% in the west north cen- 
tral states. 

Laying flocks averaged approxi- 
mately 280.4 million layers during 
June—1% less than in June, 1957. 
The rate of egg production per bird 
during June was 17.9 eggs, a record 
high for the month compared with 
17.7 eggs in June, 1957 and the 1947- 
56 average of 16.6 eggs. May also 
went on record this year as being 
the highest for that month at 19.3 
eggs. 

Farm flocks laid 5,031 million eggs 
during June—1% more than during 
June, 1957. The total for May of 
this year was 5,543 million. June egg 
production, however, was above last 
year in all regions except the west 
north central and south central. Total 
egg production, January through 
June, 1958, was still 3% below the 
same period last year. The rate of 
lay on July 1 was 58.1 eggs for each 
100 layers on farms, compared with 
57.3 eggs on July 1 a year ago. 

Prices received by producers for 
eggs in mid-June averaged 33.9¢ doz., 
compared with 35.5¢ a month earlier 
and 28.9¢ in June last year. With 
higher egg prices at the end of the 
month, breaking operations were cur- 
tailed. 

The average cost of the farm poul- 
try ration in mid-June was $3.48 cwt., 
compared with $3.51 in May and $3.48 
in June, 1957. 


ADA Publishes 
Nutrition Abstracts 


KANSAS CITY—The American 
Dehydrators Assn. has announced a 
new service for feed nutritionists. 
The association will publish at regu- 
lar intervals abstracts of literature 
pertaining to the use of alfalfa in 
feeds. 

According to an announcement 
from the association, the nutrition 
abstracts are being published for the 
convenience of feed nutritionists in 
keeping abreast of recent research 
in the use af dehydrated alfalfa in 
poultry and livestock feeds. 

The ADA has since 1949 published 
alfalfa abstracts pertaining to pro- 
duction, harvesting, composition and 
uses. These are mailed to college and 
industry people interested in various 
of alfalfa research. 


phases 


CORRECTION 


reported. This com- | 


Charles C. Dawe 


BOARD CHAIRMAN —Charles C. 
Dawe, operating head of Dawe’s 
Laboratories, Chicago, since he found- 
ed the firm in 1926, has moved up 
from the post of president of the 
company to chairman of the board. 
In a recent election of officers (Feed- 
stuffs, July 5), Vernon Dawe, former- 
ly executive vice president, became 
president and Sam Tepper, formerly 
vice president in charge of produc- 
tion, became executive vice president. 


Du Pont Offers New 
Methionine Product 


WILMINGTON, DEL. — A new 
methionine product to be introduced 
next week by E. I. du Pont de 


| Nemours & Co. will permit reductions 


of 25 to 30% in the cost of methio- 
nine supplementation of feeds, ac- 
cording to a company announcement. 

The new product, “Hydan,” will of- 
fer savings in costs as a result of 
a more economical manufacturing 
process for methionine hydroxy ana- 


| logue calcium, the methionine com- 
| ponent of the product, DuPont says. 


Du Pont introduced DL-methionine 
in 1952, and a_ second  souree 
of methionine activity, methionine 
hydroxy analogue calcium, was intro- 
duced in 1957. 

The synthetic analogue of methio- 
nine has proved to be an efficient 


Continued Canadian Drouth Causes 
Acute Shortage of Roughage Feed 


WINNIPEG—Livestock will be on 
short rations in Saskatchewan and 
large sections of Manitoba this win- 
ter as far as fodder and straw are 
concerned because of drouth, accord- 
ing to a report from that area. 

The report said livestock is on 
short rations now, as much of the 
pasture and range land is so bare of 
vegetation that it no longer sustains 
grazing. Many farmers are supple- 
menting ample feed with grain. 

There is ample grain in western 


| Canada for livestock feed. Fodder and 


source of this essential amino acid, | 


Du Pont says. “Where methionine 
is the only major deficiency in other- 
wise well-balanced rations, both Hy- 
dan and the amino compound, DL- 
methionine, are completely effective 
in improving the amino acid balance 
of the protein,” the company reports. 
“Research evidence also indicates 
that analogue preparations of methio- 
nine are more easily metabolized by 
poultry than DL-methionine.” 

The new supplement will be sold 
through distributors, and Du Pont 
will continue to assist feed manufac- 


straw are the scarce items. Stands 
of grasses, legumes and short thin 
crops that would not normally be 
cut are being salvaged for feed. 

The drouth swept over Saskatch- 
ewan and Manitoba with the begin- 
ning of spring. It was broken in 
Manitoba in the closing days of June 
but continues over most of Saskatch- 
ewan with only scattered points in 
that province benefiting from rains 
and thunderstorms. 

There is also a very dry area in 
east-central Alberta where rains are 
badly needed. 


Manitoba, however, was blanketed | 
with the best general rain in 10 years | 


in the last two days of June and the 
first week of July. In some areas 
pastures ere staging a comeback but 
large quantities of fodder will still 
be required. 

In Manitoba the provincial depart- 
ment of agriculture is now surveying 
the feed situation. J. F. Muirhead, 
coordinator of an emergency fodder 
program established this week by 
the provincial government, reports 
that a large supply of hay will be 
available on government-owned land 
in various parts of the province and 
will be leased to farmers by means 
of hay permits. 

Manitoba agricultural representa- 
tives, working with this emergency 
team, are already out surveying the 
countryside, listing hay supplies and 
noting farmers’ requirements. 

Another survey is being carried out 
in Minnesota and North Dakota, and 
already farmers have contracted for 
hay in those two states. Unofficial 
estimates indicate about one third of 
Manitoba farmers will have enough 
hay and straw for their livestock, an- 
other third can scrape by and the 
other third needs help. 

In Saskatchewan the story is vast- 
ly different. All types of hay are in 
very short supply and it is doubtful 
if 15% of the livestock producers will 
have enough hay and straw to carry 
their herds through into 1959. How- 
ever, there has been no major move 
in this province to liquidate livestock. 

Government officials in Saskatch- 
ewan are also looking for feed, and 
appear confident that roughage feed 
for livestock will be found outside 
the province. 

In Alberta the picture generally is 
satisfactory. On the whole there will 
be adequate feed for livestock with 
the possibility of a fair surplus in 
some areas. Wild hay for the most 


Government officials in Ottawa 
have recognized the seriousness of 
the drouth. Discussions are already 
taking place with provincial ministers 
of agriculture. Indications are that 
the Canadian government will assist 
in the feed program, but plans have 
not yet been finalized. 


Central Soya Company 
Buys Grain Terminal 


Facilities in Alabama 


FT. WAYNE, IND.—Central Soya 
Co., Inc., Ft. Wayne, has purchased 
the grain terminal facilities of the 
Norris Grain Co., Guntersville, Ala., 
according to an announcement by 
Robert B. Parrott, vice president of 
Central Soya grain merchandising. 

Managing the company’s Gunters- 
ville facilities, to be known as Cen- 
tral Grain Co., Inc., of Alabama, will 
be Charles Schoocraft, resident man- 
ager; Carter Hulsey, assistant resi- 
dent manager; Ed Mayo, elevator su- 
perintendent; Bill Taylor, office man- 
ager, and Curt Edmonds, foreman. 

Mr. Parrott stated, “This storage 
unit with a 250,000-bu. capacity com- 
plements the company’s existing ter- 
minal facilities at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and Red Wing, Minn., and will in- 
crease our marine transportation fa- 
cilities on the inland waterway sys- 
tem. 

“The Guntersville terminal includes 
both concrete and steel tank storage, 
and is completely equipped for grain 
merchandising. A marine elevator leg 
and conveying equipment allow load- 
ing and unloading of grains moved 
on the inland waterway. Existing fa- 
cilities will also permit the handling 
of inbound truck shipments and out- 
bound truck or rail distribution. 

“The terminal will serve as a mar- 
ket for the surplus grains grown in 
the area; and as a source of supply 
for the expanding poultry and live- 
stock industries in the surrounding 
region.” 


Hales & Hunter Mill 


Remains Shut Down 


CHICAGO—The feed manufactur- 
ing plant of the Hales & Hunter Co., 
Chicago, remains shut down follow- 
ing a strike which started June 30. 
Up to July 9 efforts of mediators to 
effect a settlement were without re- 
sults. Thomas H. Kelley, director 
of personnel for Hales & Hunter, said 
there was some hope that a meeting 
between the firm and union officials 
could be arranged for later this week. 

Last week (Feedstuffs, July 5, page 
1) Local 718 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters struck the 
Hales mill and broke off negotiations. 
Settlements were made with two 
other local mills, the A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co. and the Farm Bureau Mill- 
ing Co. Agreement on wages were 


turers in developing feed formulas reached with Hales “ 

Mill Fire Was Firm’s leg union objected to certain manage- 
e practical vaiue oO is re- 4 ment factors, including anticipated 


First—Not Third 


A news story in the May 24 issue 
of Feedstuffs incorrectly reported 


search and the commercial value of 
Du Pont methionine come from the 
modern trend toward higher energy 
rations for poultry feeding,” Du Pont 


INTEGRATED LAYERS 
ESTIMATED AT 20% 


installation of some automatic equip- 
ment which would reduce the num- 
ber of workers. 


Hales & Hunter customers are be- 


i that a fire which destroyed the mill of says. “Methionine is one critical nu- ; : 
James G. Blodgett Co., Ine., Cana- | trient which is most likely to become NEW YORK—An estimate that | ing serviced through arrangements 
daigua, N.Y., was the third serious | deficient as calorie content is in- | °M¢ fifth of the nation’s 290 million | With other feed manufacturers, com- 
fire at the mill since Dec. 14, 1957. creased.” | laying hens are now in flocks which | Pany spokesmen say, and officials 

James G. Blodgett, president of the = have some degree of “integration” is | hope the dispute soon can be set- 
company, states that the fire was the W . . _ made by the Wall Street Journal in | tled and operations get back to nor- 
first in his 30 years of business. ashington Feed Firm an article, “The Egg ard You,” ap- | Mal. The union thus far has refused 

Two previous fires in the vicinity | pearing in the July 3 issue. The ar- | arbitration by the Federal Concilia- 
of the mill, one at a hotel and the Purchased by 2 Men | ticle sets broiler integration at 90%. | tion Service. 
other at a house, had occurred in OLYMPIA, WASH.—Ron Harvey, | According to Fred Stannard, Jr., staff 

Canandaigua in the past several | resident manager for Albers Milling | reporter who wrote the article, this 

*% months. A report forwarded to Feed- | Co. in Lyden, Wash., for eight years. | includes cooperative poultry raisers’ 

and Art McKinney, resident manager | association marketings. “If the pres- MANEY BROS. 


stuffs by a correspondent incorrectly 
linked these unrelated happenings to 
the mill fire. 

The fire at the Blodgett mill was 
reported to have caused loss of more 
than $200,000. 

Feedstuffs regrets the error. 


of Albers in Bellingham, Wash., have 
purchased the entire milling opera- 
tion of the Olympia Feed Co. 

They will manufacture Olympian 
brand feeds and will carry a termi- 
nal mill brand flour. 


ent enthusiasm for this type of 
farm system continues,” Mr. Stan- 
nard writes, “a lot of new (integra- 
tion plans) are likely to hatch in the 
years ahead.” 


MILL & ELEV. CO. 


SMALL'’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 
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O OTHER NATURAL FEEDSTUFF 
CONTAINS ALL OF THE NUTRITIVE FACTORS 
PRESENT IN THE BETTER GRADES OF 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


ALPHA-TOCOPHEROL (VITAMIN E) rh 


RIBOFLAVIN 


CAROTENE (PRO-VITAMIN A) P| 


a PANTOTHENIC ACID 


count 


4 VITAMIN K (PHTHIOCOL) 


& ANTI-GIZZARD EROSION FACTOR 


» NIACIN (NICOTINIC ACID; P-P FACTOR) 


VITAMIN AN 


ss FOLIC ACID (INCLUDING FOLIC ACID CONJUGATES) 


a PLUS THESE IMPORTANT ELEMENTS: 
Calcium, Phosphorus, Magnesium, Sodium, 
Chlorine, Potassium, Sulfur, Silicon, lodine, 
Manganese, Iron, Copper, Cobalt and Zinc. 


FOR FEEDS 
WITH A FUTURE 


S-MIDLAND COMPANY 


Wivision 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 
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Threat to Position 
Of Buffalo Made 
By Toledo Plans 


BUFFALO—tThe first open threat 
to Buffalo’s position as a world mill- 
ing center when the St. Lawrence 
Seaway opens has been made at To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

The Toledo-Lucas County Port Au- 
thority has disclosed plans to build 
storage facilities for 8 million bushels 
grain. These facilities will be leased 
for long terms. 

The Continental Grain Co., owners 
of a 4%4-million-bushel elevator here, 
submitted a bid to lease facilities for 
3 million bushels. The Andersons of 
Maumee, Ohio, bid to lease facilities 
for 5 million bushels. 

The authority said acceptance of 
the bids is subject to acquisition of a 
14-acre site from the Wabash and 
New York Central railroads. The 
property is on the west bank of the 
Maumee River. 

Niagara Frontier Port Authority 
officials said Continental’s move for 
additional space will “spur interest” 
to create facilities here to maintain 
Buffalo’s position. 


Stiffer Competition 


The Toledo announcement declared 
competition will be stiffer in the fu- 
ture among Great Lakes cities in the 
grain storing and transport business. 

“The facilities . . . when compieted 
will greatly augment (Toledo's) grain 
handling capacity, and with the open- 
ing of the seaway, can be expected 
to attract substantially more grain 
from a larger area of the midwest,” 
the Toledo port board said. 

Local Continental spokesmen said 
the move, timed to anticipate the 
opening of the seaway, will give the 

rm larger storage facilities nearer 
the grain-producing areas of Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan. Spokesmen for 
the company said it is an “expansion” 
only and does not mean the concern 
is moving out of Buffalo. Continental 
owns the Concrete Central Elevator 
in Buffalo River. 


Last fall, Continental formed a 
Cleveland, Ohio, subsidiary, the 
North American Marine Corp., to 


handle its extensive shipping opera- 
tions on the Great Lakes. 
Increase Sought 
John A. Ulinski, executive director 
of the Niagara Frontier Port Au- 
thority, said Toledo has been at- 
tempting to increase its grain han- 
dling business. He said the Toledo 
organization plans to expand its ship- 
ping area along the Maumee River 
and plans to deepen the connecting 
channels to accommodate ships up to 


CONVENTION SPEAKERS—Speakers at the Georgia 


are shown in these photos. In the first picture are Olen 
Rhodes, Marbut Milling Co., Augusta; Dr. Clyde Drig- 
gers, University of Georgia; Dr. T. J. Cunha, University 


of Florida, and Robert ©. Woodworth, Cargill, Inc., Min- 


& N \ 
neapolis. Two other speakers were (second picture, left 
Feed Assn. convention held June 28-July 1 in Savannah’ to right), Heber Padget, Gainesville Milling Co., and 


Emmett Henton, Georgia Poultry Feed Mills, Dalton. 
Arthur Kantner (third picture), Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta, talked on credit controls. 


27-ft. draft. The St. Lawrence Sea- 
way is designed to handle the 27-ft. 
draft carriers. 

Most of Buffalo’s grain elevators, 
Mr. Ulinski reported, are in the Buf- 
falo River and City Ship Canal which 
now are only 21 ft. deep. He noted 
that “costs would be prohibitive” to 
dredge the inner harbor to the sea- 


| 


way depth of 27 ft. Most of the chan- | 


nels are rock and would require ex- 
pensive blasting and cutting opera- 
tions, he related. 


-_ 


Feed Firm Sponsors 


Auction for Youngsters 


BROOKVILLE, KANSAS—A feed 
man’s ambition to give youngsters the 
opportunity to work with and own 
top-bred livestock for their club pro- 
jects has been fulfilled with the an- 
nual Gooch Red Circle Auction, com- 
ing up July 25-26 at the CK Ranch, 
Brookville. 

The event was originated and is 
sponsored yearly by ‘J. J. Vanier, 
owner of Gooch Feed Mills. 

Since the first auction seven years 
ago, hundreds of young people have 
become owners of champion-sired 
calves and gilts. Bidding and “buying” 
at the auction are done entirely with- 
out money. Only the Red Circle points 
that come on each bag and package 
of Gooch’s food, flour and feed are 
used. 

This year will mark the third 
achievement awards program. 
Through this program those young- 


sters who “buy” stock or sewing ma- | 


chines at the auction may enter the 
contest the following year and win 
awards on their progress in feeding 
and sewing. 

This year 90 calves and gilts will 
be put up for bidding, together with 
10 sewing machines. Youngsters from 


a nine-state area are expected to at- | 
' says good yields are still possible. 


tend. 


Allied Mills Completes 


Record Tonnage Year 


CHICAGO—New monthly, quarter- 
ly and fiscal year tonnage records 
were established by Allied Mills, Inc., 
Chicago, at the close of June, it has 
been announced by Elmer W. Lenz, 
president. 

An increase in excess of 40% over 
June, 1957, established a new record 
total tonnage year, Mr. Lenz said, 
making the current quarter as well as 
the fiscal year ending June 30 new 
high marks in the sale of Wayne 
poultry and livestock feeds. 

Mr. Lenz credited the generally 
favorable situation in poultry and 
livestock production as contributing 


greatly to the new tonnage record, | 
but pointed out that new and im- | 
proved plant facilities coupled with | 


an expanded sales organization, de- 
velopment of new and improved 
products through continuous _re- 
search, aggressive promotion pro- 
grams and splendid dealer coopera- 
tion have made these increases pos- 
sible. 

He predicts that the feed business 
will continue to expand during the 
coming year. 


Louisiana 
Anthrax Outbreak 


BATON ROUGE, LA. — Heavy 
rains and floods in north Louisiana 
have been blamed, in part, for a re- 
cent outbreak of anthrax, reported 
by the Louisiana extension depart- 
ment. 

A severe infestation of mosquitoes 
and various kinds of flies has also 
been reported. 

Many of the field crops lost in the 
floods resulting from the heavy rains 
have been replanted and, barring fur- 
ther trouble, the extension service 


|; On an 


Elevator Strike 
Ends at K. C. 


KANSAS CITY—Settlement of the 
Kansas City grain elevator workers’ 
strike was reached July 4, after a 
four-day walkout had halted opera- 
tions at 16 terminal elevators in this 
market. Some elevators began taking 
in wheat again on July 5 and the re- 
mainder on July 7. At the same time, 
a railroad embargo against ship- 
ments to the 16 storage houses was 
lifted. An estimated 5,000 cars of 
wheat piled up at the market during 
the 4-day halt in unloading. 

Principal points of the agreement 
between the elevator operators and 
Local 16 of the American Federation 
of Grain Millers were as follows: 

@ A wage increase of 8¢ an hour. 
@A two-year contract with provi- 
sion for reopening wage negotiations 
at the end of one year. 

@ An eighth holiday—Good Friday. 
@ Funeral leave up to three working 
days when a member of an em- 
ployee’s immediate family dies. 

@A fourth week of vacation after 
25 years of service. 

@ Health, welfare and pension pro- 
grams to be opened for negotiation 
individual company basis. 
Some firms already have such plans. 

There was no halt in the opera- 
tions of the grain elevators operated 
by flour millers and other processors 
during the strike against the termi- 
nal storage plants. One terminal ele- 
vator also continued operations, since 
it was manned by members of an- 
other union. 


FIRE DESTROYS MILL 
HORSE CAVE, KY.—A midnight 
fire recently destroyed the W. H. 
Coffey & Son grain mills here. Origin 
of the fire was unknown. No esti- 
mate of damages was made. 


GEORGIA CONVENTION—The above pictures were taken at the Georgia 
Feed Assn. Convention at the General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah, June 28- 


duly 1. In the first picture are association directors and officers. They are 
(seated, left to right): OC. G. Ellis, Red Comb-Pioneer Mills, Cartersville, vice 


president; Ralph W. Cleveland, Gainesville Milling Co., retiring president; J. 
O. Smith, Flint River Mills, Bainbridge, director, and Will L. Kinard, Heard- 
Kinard-Smith, Inc., Atlanta, secretary-treasurer. The new president, Charles 


Dannals, Jr., Atlanta Milling OCo., was not present at the meeting. The other 


directors (standing, second row, left to right) are: Sherman Applebaum, 
Athens Milling Co.; J. B. Orew, Edward B. Smith Co., Atlanta; Harold Mar- 


In the back row (left to right) are: A. R. Tagge, Ralston Purina, Macon; 
Herbert F. Birdsey, Birdsey Flour & Feed, Macon; J. O. Thomas, Adel Mill- 
ing Co.; Clyde Nichols, Happyvale Flour Mills, Griffin, and O. B. King, King 
Milling Co., Americus. In the second picture is Miss Diane Austin, new Georgia 
Poultry Princess. She is flanked on the left by Mr. Cleveland and on the right 
by Mr. Kinard. In the third picture are (left to right): Al Fowler, Fowler- 
Morris Poultry Farms, Douglasville, and president of the Georgia Poultry Fed- 
eration; Miss Austin; Hulan Hall, Charles Vantress Farms, Inc., Duluth, Ga., 
and A! Gibson, secretary of the Georgia Poultry Federation, Gainesville. 
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Data on Cottonseed 
Meal Fed Broilers 
To be Evaluated 


NEW ORLI 


late t 


ANS Data accumu- 
il feeding of 

ls to broil- 
ers is to be evaluated mathematical- 
| on ndpoint of nutrition t 
determine the quantitative relation- 
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and nutri- 
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N.M. Lumber Company 
Enters Grain Business 

ALBUQUERQI N.M.—An Albu- 

mpany 

1 business and 

s : lilding stor e bins for about 
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Firm Changes Name 


LELAND, ILL.—Leland Hatchery 
has a new name, N. Orrin Baker, 
pr lent unnounces. It is now 
kn ; Baker’s, Inc. Mr. Baker 
said the company’s Baker’s Blended 


Feeds have become such a large per- 
centage of the business, compared to 
the hatchery business, that it was 
misleading to use the hatchery as 
part of the company name 


E. E. Budde 


E. E. Budde Heads 
Feed Microscopists 


OTTAWA, ONT.—E. E. Budde 
the Quaker Oats Co. has been named 
i dent of the A rican Associatior 
of Feed Microscopists. Mr. Budde 

id the analyt division of the 
Quaker Oats resea laboratories 
Barrington, Ill., was elected at the 
rec t associatiol annual mee 
here 

More than 70 representatives of 
state feed control boratories, uni- 
versities, and the feed industry in 
the U.S. and C ila attended the 
AAF™M's annual session at Hotel Cha- 
teau Laurier 

Activity higl ts of tl meet- 

ided S lests of the 
( lian D p f Agricul Y 
workshop s Ss rang 
S( from the tion, micr 
Sé call of tr nerals, antib 
tics and other micro-ingredients i 
feeds to techniques for detecting ad- 
ulterants in ani l and cereal prod- 
id used in mix eeds. 

AAFM men Quincy, Ill 
s the site of t 1959 meeting 

Oth« ficers ¢ ed by the asso 
clatior ( e | s Barefield, head 
Sta Plant B ( president 
ur G. M. Bar chief chemist 
Miss i State ne of Agr 


Food & 
Detroit District Chief 


WASHINGTON—George T. Daugh- 


who has directed the Chic 
t of the Food & Drug Admir 
I th St tnree id i 
half years, has been appointed chief 
the new Detroit district of FDA 
George P. Larrick, commissioner of 
food and drug, also named Howard 


M. Bollinger chief chemist for the 
district. 
ie Detroit district is the FDA's 
17th field headquarters operation and 
first new district added in 24 

vears. The new district includes the 
tate of Michigan and the northern 
parts of Indiana Ohio. The area 
has been served by the Chicago and 
Cincinnati districts 

Mr. Daughters has been with FDA 
30 years and has served as chief of 
the Baltimore well as the 
Chicago district. Mr. Bollinger h 
been chief chemist for the Los An.- 
geles district since 1951. 


office as 


Ralston Purina to Open 


New Mill at Memphis 


MEMPHIS Ralston Purina has 
announced plans for the official open- 
ing of its new mill here July 26. 

Invitations have been sent out to 
friends and customers to attend the 
opening and a complimentary lunch- 
eon planned for 11 a.m. Entertain- 
ment will be provided by Roy Acuff, 
the Smoky Mountain Boys and Min- 


| nie Pearl. 


Special Milk Program 
Extended by New Law 


WASHING N—tThe bill extend- 


ing the S; ! Milk Program, re- 

cently sig i into law by President 

Eisenhowe thorizes continuation 

of the p for another three 
| years, tern June 30, 1961. 


It aut xpenditure of $75 
million in « f those years for op- 
eration of tl I ram to increase 
consumption lk by children. 

The US. |] tment of Agricul- 
ture Will con to operate the pro- 
gram, unde xtended authority, 
in the sar iner it has been op- 
erating—a tem that has proved 
ffective in sing consumption of 

by child: USDA bulletin 

Prelimir ires show that, dur- 
I the fisc ended June 30 
r than 75 ols and institu- 
tions pi 1 the program, 
erving ! billion half pints 
if milk to ¢ n. This is in addi- 
ion to milk ss i children under the 
National Sch I Program 

The Special Milk Program encour 

es incre 1 consumption of fluid 
milk throu system of reimburse- 
nent é ivments. These 
payments make it possible for par- 
ticipants t irate a milk service, 

ex current service 

ffe t reduced prices, or 
new times of milk 
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Lester McAleer Joins 
ADM Iowa Sales Staff 


MINNEAPOLIS—Lester McAleer, 
Independ Iow has joined Arch- 
r-Danie id Co., Minneapolis, 
Archer 

ced by Raymond 

H. | : ! nager of the feed 


st region. 


> . 
s00ster 


Mr. McA 1 represent Archer 
try feeds in 13 north- 


A { f Monticello, Iowa, and 

College, Dubu- 

jue, | Mr. McAleer has been in 
ment work for 

irs. Before joining 

r in Iowa, 
Da- 


\DM hi supervis 
nd South 


ns lated Products Co 


Bennett 


John 


MANAGER —The appoint- 
John C. Bennett as sales 


SALES 
ment of 
manager of the Agricultural Division 


of American Cyanamid Co., New 
York, was announced this week by 
F. S. Washburn, general manager of 
the division. Mr. Bennett will have 
charge of the field selling organiza- 
tion as it pertains to all areas of agri- 
cultural activities. He will also be 
responsible for sales training. He 


joined Cyanamid in 1946, and has 
been in charge of the company’s 
phosphates sales for the past 12 


years. He is a member of the Sales 
Executives Club of New York. 


| Economist Says 


Cattle Prices to 
Remain Strong 


AMES, IOWA—Cattle numbers ap- 
parently are on the climb again, but 
the price outlook should remain good 
in the next few years for two rea- 


sons, according to Tom Rackham, 
farm economist at Iowa State Col- 
lege. 


One reason for continuing strong 
prices given by Mr. Rackham is that 
cattle numbers are at the highest 
level (94 million) from which an in- 
crease has ever started. “The over- 
ill outlook is for a gradual price- 
supporting expansion, rather than a 
speedy buildup followed by a price- 
killing glut,” he said. 

The other reason given by the eco- 
nomist is that the beef market is 
likely to be well-supported by con- 
sumer demand as herds are rebuilt. 
The current slowdown in marriage 
and birth rates has not stopped the 
rapid growth of U.S. population and 
a continuing expansion of national 
meat needs. 

“The downswing in the cattle cycle 
appears to have been reversed in two 
years—the shortest time on record,” 
Mr. Rackham said. “Rising prices and 
lush range and pasture conditions 
have stimulated the industry.” 

He said the holdback of cows that 
started last fall*has continued. In the 
first quarter of 1958, cow slaughter 
was 16% under the same period of 
1957. There has been an active de- 
mand for replacement cows 

Demand for Feeder Cattle 


“At the same time,” the economist 


continued, “the strong demand for 
feeder cattle has resulted in large 
numbers of ‘two-way’ and half-fat 


cattle going into feedlots. 

“Along with the holdback of fe- 
male stock, this explains why mar- 
kets have had short supplies of low- 
er grades of beef. Prices of cows and 
heifers on beef markets have been 
substantially above a year earlier, 
contributing to the higher price level 
for all cattle.” 

Mr. Rackham commented that the 
“expansionary” phase of the cattle 
cycle now apparently underway has 
been emphasized by short-term in- 
creases in inventory. 

He said that in the first half of 
1958, producers slowed down the rate 
of feeding and marketing of a large 
supply of cattle held on farms. These 
short-term withholdings created a 
misleading situation by adding price 
strength to an already rising market. 

“The extra confidence that can be 
created in this manner leads to a 
boom in breeding cattle,” Mr. Rack- 
ham said. “An often unwarranted 
upward spiral in cattle prices may 
follow 

“There are no indications as 
that an alarming price spiral is un- 
derway,” the economist said, pointing 
out that such an artificial boom could 
be headed off by the summer liquida- 
tion of short-term cattle holdings. 


Mr. Rackham said restraint in herd 
expansion and orderly marketings 
can do much to prevent both up- 
surges in price and sharp price re- 
verses in months to come. 


yet 


FATHER OF TWINS 
MEMPHIS — James W. Phelan, 


manager of the commodity depart- 
ment for the Memphis office of Mit- 
chell, Hutchins & Co., is the proud 
father of new twin daughters. Moth- 
er and twins were doing fine at the 
Baptist Hospital here. The Phelans 
have one other daughter. 
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Program Complete 
For American 
Poultry Congress 


KANSAS CITY—Program details 
for the American Poultry Congress 
& Exposition were announced this 
week by the American Poultry & 
Hatchery Federation, sponsor of the 
annual event. 

The congress will be held this year 
at the Public Auditorium in Cleve- 
land on July 22-24. Committee meet- 
ings will precede the event, starting 
on July 19 at the Statler Hotel. 

Here is the complete program: 

July 22 

9.00 a.m.—Registration and exhibit hall 

open Entrance underground 
Lakeside Exposition Hall 


1:45 p.m.—First general session, North 
Hall. Entrance through exhibit 


area. 

2:00 p.m.—Ca to order. C. J. McAleavy, 
Wausau, Wis., president, APHF. 

2:03 p.m.—Invocation, Charles H. Price, 
Telford, Pa., former president, 
APHF 

2:05 p.m.—"“What to Do Until the Psychi- 
atrist Comes.” Dr Murray 
Banks, New York. 

30 p.m Ladies Tea Room. Northeast 
corner exhibit hall area, refresh- 
ments irtesy of APHF 

2:45 p.m.—"“Who Sets the Price in an In- 
tegrated Market?" Dr. George 
L Mehren, director, Giannini 
Foundation, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 

5:30 p.m.—Exhibit hall closes 

$:00 p.m.—Major league baseball, Cleve- 
land Indians vs. Washington 
Senators, Municipal Stadium. 

July 23 

9:00 a.m Exhibit hall opens. 

9:45 a.m Second general session, North 
Hall. George B Scott, execu- 


tive secretary, Michigan Poultry 
& Hatchery Federation, presid- 
ing. Musical interlude 

m—Special session for participants 
n the APHF workmen's com- 
pensation insurance savings pro- 
gram 


10:35a.m.—‘Future Feed Production, Dis- 
tribution Trends,” a panel. Mod- 
erator, Don M. Turnbull, execu- 


ve secretary, APHF (a) In 
feed grain surplus areas, Dr. J 
L. Krider, vice president, Mc- 
Millen Feed Mills, Fort Wayne 
Ind. (b) In feed grain deficit 


areas, Robert McLeod, president 
Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., Boston 
12:05 p.m.—Men's stag luncheon and sales 
clinie. Air-conditioned arena of 
the Cleveland Public Auditori- 
um 
12:15 p.m Ladies’ “pullet’ luncheon. Alr- 


conditioned auditorium, tenth 
floor Higbee Store, Gifts for 
each lady through the courtesy 
of APHF For entertainment, 
“Theater Portraits," featuring 
Richard Corson 
00 p.m.—"Sales Motivation,” Gary Gari- 
epy, president, Sales Training 
International. Session will con- 
clude by 2:15 p.m 
3:00 p.m.—APHF board of directors’ final 
session, Hotel Statler. Election 
of officers and selection of 1960 
exposition site 
§:30 p.m.—Exhibit hall closes 


daly 24 


00 a.m.—Exhibit hall opens. 
45 a.m.—Third general session, North 
Hall. Bruce Davisson, executive 


oe 


secretary, Ohio Poultry Im- 
provement Assn., presiding 
10:00 a.m.—"A New Approach to CRD Pre- 
vention,” Dr. E. H. Peterson, 
D.V.M., Professor of Pathology 
University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville 
19:39 a.m.—Ladies’ Tea Room, Northeast 
corner exhibit hall area, refresh- 
ments 
19:45 a.m “Can We Advertise Away Our 
Troubles?" Dr. Richard Kohls, 
Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind 
45 p.m—Final session North Hall. Emil 
Malinovsky extension poultry 
specialist, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 
40 p.m.—“Report to the Membership.” 
APHF executive officers 
00 p.m.—Ladies tea room, northeast cor- 
ner of exhibit hall area, refresh- 
ments 
2:25 p.m “Hatchery & Feed Merchandis 
ing Awards,” Ray Bates, edifor, 
Hatchery & Feed Magazine, Mt 


~ 


te 


Morris, Il 

30 p.m.—"Risks and Opportunities in 
Started Pullets.”” a panel. Ray 
Dankenbring, dairy and poultry 
editor, Farm Journal, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., moderator: Robert C 
Cobb, Cobb's Pedigreed Chicks, 
Concord, Mass.; W. K. Moore, 
Kazmeier - Sherrill Hatchery, 
Byran, Texas; Dr Jonathan 
Tobey, poultry specialist, Quaker 
Oats Co., Shiremanstown, Pa.; 
John P. Weeks, director of re- 
Search and education, Cosby- 
Hodges . Milling Co., Birming~ 


to 


tar Ala. 
4:15 p.m.—Exhibit hall closes. 
6:30 p.m.—"Rainbow Banquet,”"’ Hotel Car- 


ter, all seats reserved. No 
speeches, one-hour stage show, 
two hours dancing and games 
~with prizes. 


Special entertainment for children 
is being aranged by APHF, includ- 
ing~a theater party at 1:15 p.m. on 
July 22 and a sight-seeing tour at 
9:45 afi.” on July 23. 


Ralph J. Crawford 


C-G-F Grain Names 
New General Manager 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—The appoint- 
ment of Ralph J. Crawford as gener- 
al manager of the C-G-F Grain Co. 
was announced this week by H. Ber- 
nerd Fink, managing partner of the 
firm which operates grain storage 
facilities with the largest total ca- 
pacity of any in the U.S. 

Mr. Crawford, who has been with 
the Continental Grain Co. for the 
past 19 years, will take over his new 
duties Sept. 1 at the company’s gen- 
eral offices in Topeka. 

With construction now in prog- 
ress, the C-G-F Grain Co. will have 
a total of 115 million bushels of grain 
storage capacity in Kansas, Nebras- 
ka and Texas. 

The Topeka storage capacity will 
be 23 million bushels about Aug. 1 
when a new 5.5 million-bushel con- 
crete bin addition is completed. In 
Wichita, total capacity will be 25 
million bushels when the 5-million- 
bushel addition is completed some- 
time in September. Salina will also 
have 25-million-bushel capacity by 
Sept. 1 when the 6.5-million-bushel 
structure is finished. In Lincoln, 
Neb., the C-G-F capacity is being in- 
creased 3 million bushels to 14 mil- 
lion. In Atchison, Kansas, the cx 
pany is adding 2,250,000 bu. to ifs 
Missouri River facility to bring its 
total there to 13 million. And in Ft. 
Worth, Texas, the recent completion 
of 7 million bushels in concrete tanks 
has given that point a total space of 
15 million bushels. 


Managers of these various elevators | 


are David E. McKee at Topeka, John 


Johntz at Wichita, Don Millikan at 
Salina, Wallace M. Neil at Lincoln, 
W. F. Allison at Atchison and W. E. 
Armstrong at Ft. Worth. 

A possibility of further C-G-F ex- 
pansion has been noted by R. H. Gar- 
vey, senior partner of the company. 
In the event present facilities prove 
inadequate for storing future crops, 
the company will consider building 
more storage space, he said. 

Mr. Crawford has spent most of his 
business career in the grain business. 
Most of the period with Continental 
has been spent in the Kansas City 
division, except for 2% years as co- 
manager of Continental’s Norfolk, 
Va., elevator. He has been manager 
of the country elevator activities of 
Continental in the Southwest for the 
past several years. Prior to his ap- 
pointment to that post, he was an 
assistant to the head of the country 
division. He was named an assistant 
vice president in 1951. Before joining 
Continental, Mr. Crawford was in the 
country elevator department of the 
Farmers’ National Grain Corp. 


New Zealand Imports 


Sent to East Coast 


SAN FRANCISCO —T he largest 
single shipment of New Zealand lamb 
to the U.S. was made recently to the 
East Coast. 

The shipment, comprising 20,000 
carcasses, was the result of negotia- 
tions carried on in this country last 
January and February. Price paid 
for the lamb was considerably above 
United Kingdom prices. 

During the first six months of the 
1957-58 season, 14,681 tons of New 
Zealand beef, mostly boneless for 
manufacturing purposes, were ship- 
ped to this country. Additional ship- 
ments are expected to bring the to- 
tal to considerably more than the 20,- 
300 tons sent last season. 

Negotiations are underway for the 
shipment of 50,000 head of live New 
Zealand cattle to the US. by a 
Hawke's Bay firm. 


Alfalfa Plant Manager, 
W. Harley Vance, Dies 


DUNBRIDGE, OHIO —W. Harley 
Vance, 43, Dunbridge, died July 4 
after suffering a heart attack while 
working on the lawn at his home. 

Born in Caball County, West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Vance lived in Dunbridge 
most of his life. He was employed as 


| manager of the Cygnet, Ohio, plant 


| 


of the National Alfalfa Dehydrating 
& Milling Co., Toledo. 

Surviving are his widow, Opel; 
three sons, a daughter, a stepson, 
his mother and two sisters. 


ST. JOSEPH HOG GRADING SCHOOL—Meat type hog production is getting 


concentrated emphasis at the St. Joseph, Mo., steckyards through weekly 
one-day hog grading sessions for central market hog salesmen like the group 
pictured above. According to Kieffer R. Lehman, director of the St. Joseph 
Market Eoundation, the quality market swine program is based on a plan 
of buying hogs on estimated lean primal yield. Each Wednesday, 30 hog 
salesmen estimate the cut-out values of a lot of live hogs and follow up the 
next day to check their estimates with the actual percentages after the hogs 
are slaughtered. The St. Joseph market recently began receiving hogs on this 
primal yield basis under a quality-bonus program initiated by the Quaker 
Oats Co. and Armour. & Co., a major meat packer. (Feedstuffs, June 21.) 


TRADEMARK—Staley Milling Co., 
Kansas City, has placed a new em- 
phasis on the “Professional” trade- 
mark which has been in use for some 
time by the company. An illustration 
is this bag of Pig Mama, a brand 
name long used by the firm for its 
sow ration. The U.S. Supreme Court 
recently refused an appeal by the 
firm in the Staley trademark suit. 
The refusal closed a dispute which 
started in 1951 between Staley Mill- 
ing Co. and the A. E. Staley Mfg. 
Co., Decatur, IIL. 


Nopco General Offices 
Moved to Newark, N.J. 


HARRISON, N.J.—Nopco Chemi- 
cal Co. and its subsidiary, Metasap 
Chemical Co., has moved its general 
offices to 60 Park Place, Newark, 
N.J. The new headquarters will ac- 
commodate the firm’s executive, ac- 
counting, advertising and sales de- 
partments. 

The transfer to Newark will now 
provide more facilities in Harrison for 
Nopco’s expanded laboratory activi- 
ties, a company announcement said. 
The firm’s engineering, legal, produc- 
tion, purchasing, receiving, and ship- 
ping departments will also continue 
to operate at the Harrison plant. 

Nopco, which recently celebrated 
its 50th anniversary, produces indus- 
trial pracessing chemicals for a wide 
range of industries including paper, 
leather, textile, paint and plastics, as 
well as vitamin products for the dairy 
and feed and pharmaceutical indus- 
tries. 


Oilseed Meal Futures 
Generally Firm 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — The oilseed 
meal futures market. remained firm 
on the Memphis Board of Trade dur- 
ing the past week, although declines 
were registered July 8-9. 

The setbacks came as the cash oil 
meal market showed some signs of 
losing some of its strength, and the 
appearance of more meal. The fu- 
tures boards had advanced on good 
cash demand and mixed feed business. 

Unrestricted soybean oil meal 
closed July 9 15¢ lower to $1.60 a 
ton higher than on July 2, Eastern 
Trunk Line soybean oil meal 25¢ low- 
er to 75¢ higher, bulk solvent cotton- 
seed oil meal 25¢ to $2 higher and 
sacked cottonseed oil meal unchanged 
to $1 higher. 

Trading for the period, shortened 
by the July 4 holiday, amounted to 
5,500 tons of unrestricted soybean oil 
meal, 100 tons of Eastern Trunk Line 
soybean oil meal and 1,000 tons of 
bulk solvent cottonseed oil meal. 


NAMES NEW MANAGER 
HUTCHINSON, MINN. — Reuben 
Jacobson, formerly assistant manager 
of the McCabe Elevator here, has 
been named manager to succeed Mar- 
vin. Roberts, manager for the past 
two years. Mr. Roberts has resigned. 
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ARE 


CHEMICALLY, CDP is an ortho phosphate, free of 
pyro and meta phosphate. It is predominantly 
in the form of alpha tricalcium phosphate—in- 
soluble in water—readily soluble in dilute acid 


solutions—non acidic. 


SOLUBILITY COMPARISON OF CDP WITH OTHER DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATES 
SOLUBILITY SOLUBILITY AVERAGE 
CDP 100.00% 87.14% | 86.16% | 91.10% 
Product A | 96.48% | 51.19% | 19.41% | 55.69% 
Product B 82.79% 38. 61% 9. 08% 43. AV 


Chemical solubilities determined by TERMINAL TESTING LABORATORIES, INC., Los Angeles 23, California 


PHYSICALLY, CDP is free-flowing—light tan in color 
—non-hygroscopic—not affected by long storage. 


CDP is derived from natural Florida phosphate 
rock—by a high temperature calcination process 
resulting in removal of the fluorine and con- 
version of the phosphorus to the highly avail- 
able alpha tricalcium form. 


GUARANTEED UNIFORM ANALYSIS 


Phosphorus — Calcium Fluorine 
17.0% min. 34.0% min. § 0.17% max. 
36.0% max. 


Let us figure the cost of CDP Delivered to Your Plant : 
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| Coronet Phosphate Company 
A DIVISION OF SMITH-DOUGLASS COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
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Fast, Economical Closing for Bags 
Up to 25 Pounds 


MINNEAPOLIS 


PORTABLE CONVEYOR 
SEWS ALL BAGS 

JC-2 WITHOUT NEEDLE 
ADJUSTMENT 

| PAPER * COTTON © BURLAP 

Speed up your bag closing pro- 


duction and reduce your oper- 
ating costs with a new model JC-2 Minneapolis Sewing Ma- 
chine. Power operated all metal conveyor unit is synchron- 
ized with the sewing head for closing all size bags up to 25 
pounds. Conveyor adjusts to sitting or standing position. 


Suggests Keeping 
Hens in Laying 


Flocks 22 Months 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—Poultry- 
men in the egg production business 
may be able to boost profits by go- 
ing to a multiple hatch system. This 
is the opinion of Dr. Dean E. Mc- 
Kee, agricultural economics research- 
er at Michigan State University. 

Profits may be increased by as 
much as 30 to 40¢ a bird when re- 


| placement pullets are raised in four 


separate batches over the year, and 
when hens are kept in the laying 


| flock about 22 months, Dr. McKee 


says. 

Under Dr. McKee’s system, pullet 
raising is concentrated in the late 
summer and early winter months. 
Pullets enter the laying flock when 
small eggs are most favorably priced 
relative to medium and large eggs. 

Most poultrymen start their pul- 


| lets onee a year in early spring and 
| keep the hens in the flock about 12 


Sewing head adjusts to fit size of bag. Rugged all metal | 


base has four casters for easy moving. Base is 36” long by 
36” wide and 54” high. Model JC-2 is built for long life with 
low maintenance cost . gives you an efficient portable 
conveyor for closing small bags. 


ALSO AVAILABLE IN ECONOMICAL MANUAL DOLLY MODEL OR 
FIXED TABLE MODEL ON SAME BASE 


MINNEAPOLIS 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


4865 Osseo Road, Dept. G-58, Minneapolis 12, Minn. 


Write 
today for 
literature 
and prices 


CHAIN REACTION 


with your buying 
—Dollars— 


One call, to any one office, and you set 4 
companies to work to help you buy what 
you need, when you need it 


T.D.F. Co. 


Corn Exchange Bldg. 
Buffalo, New York 
Tel.—Madison 2328 
Teletype—BU 484 


D.C.A. & Co. 
1202 Board of Trade 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Tel—WaAbash 2-0028 
Teletype—OG 1188 


Save 
Buying 
Dollars charles J. Koelsch 


Grain Co., Inc. 


209 Grain & Flour Exchange 
Boston 9, Massachusetts 
Tel.—Hancock 6-3115 
Teletype—BS 587 


Harris-Crane, Inc. 
221 So. Church Street 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Tel.—EDison 2-6148 
Teletype—CE 164 


We are linked together to give you better service in all 
commodities. Our nationwide coverage, with private 
leased wires connecting all offices, assures prompt, effi- 
cient brokerage service. Try us on your next transaction. 


BROKERS IN FEED INGREDIENTS 


months. 

By starting the replacement flock 
in a series of separate batches, Dr. 
McKee points out that the poultry 
house is used to near-capacity all 
year; egg production is more even 
throughout the year. 

The economist studied laying cy- 
cles of hens, cost of keeping hens 
anid price cycles. By balancing costs 
and returns, he found that in most 
cases hens can profitably be kept 
longer even though they go down 
some in production after their first 
year. 

With long laying periods, the in- 
vestment in hens is more fully ex- 
ploited and the annual rate of re- 
placement is reduced, Dr. McKee ex- 


| plains. The result is lower annual 


costs. 

The Michigan State researcher 
cautions, however, that the most 
profitable organization of the laying 
enterprise depends upon many fac- 
tors. The development of strains of 
chickens capable of a sustained level 
of production over a long period 
would tend to favor keeping hens in 
the laying flock longer. 

Also, movement of the seasonal 
price pattern might change the time 
when laying flock replacements 
should be started. The poultryman 
must continuously re-evaluate the 


| operation if he is to take advantage 


of changes that are taking place, Dr. 
McKee says. 


New Desien. for Grain 


Storage Bins Revealed 


HOUSTON, TEXAS — A new de- 
sign for grain storage bins and 
buildings, using corrugated walls, has 
been announced by the Hawthorne 
Co., Houston. 

The angular corrugation, 3.67 in. 
thick, gives double strength to the 
metal sides and prevents distortion 
from loading, according to the com- 
pany announcement. 

The corrugated steel strips are 
made into a panel unit by welding a 
heavier gauge strip along each side. 
These panels are shipped intact to 
the job site by rail or truck. 

The firm is using the corrugated 
panels for a grain storage building to 
be erected in American Falls, Idaho, 
for Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


Breeding Supervisor 


LIVERMORE, CAL. — Animal 
Breeding Consultants, Livermore, an- 
nounces that it will supervise the 
breeding program and perform re- 
search functions for Colonial Poultry 
Farms, Inc., Pleasant Hill, Mo. Dr. 
Fred T. Schultz, geneticist, will su- 
pervise the work personally. Dr. 
Schultz also directs the breeding and 
research program of the Nicholas 
Turkey Breeding Farms. 


Warren D. Foote 


Nebraska Crop Group 


Names Secretary 


LINCOLN, NEB. — A Chappell, 
Neb., high school instructor has been 
named executive secretary of the 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn., 
it was announced. He is Warren Du- 
ane Foote, vocational agriculture 
teacher at Chappell for the past 10 
years. He succeeds Don Lehr, who 
has resigned to accept a position in 
the grain merchandising department 
of the West Central Cooperative 
Grain Co., Omaha. 

Mr. Foote’s appointment to the as- 
sociation post, and also to the posi- 
tion of University of Nebraska ex- 
tension grain marketing specialist, 
was effective July 1. He holds bach- 
elor and master’s degrees in voca- 
tional education from the University 
of Nebraska. A graduate of Albion 
High School, he is married and has 
four children. 

Mr. Foote is president of the Ne- 
braska Vocational Agriculture Teach- 
ers Assn.; Alpha Zeta, honorary agri- 
cultural fraternity; and has served 
as a certified seed inspector for the 
Nebraska Crop Improvement Assn. 
for the past two years. 


Dr. John 


“Retires” Second Time 


BURLINGTON, VT.—Dr. John A 
Newlander, after 39 years at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, is “stepping 
down” for the second time in a year. 

Dr. Newlander officially retired as 
animal nutritionist with the Vermont 
Experiment Station two years ago 
He remained in the post until being 
succeeded by Dr. Albert M. Smith 
July 1, 1957. 

Since that time, however, Dr. New- 
lander has served as acting head of 
the animal and dairy husbandry de- 
partment, substituting for Dr. W. H. 
Riddell during the latter’s illness. Dr. 
Riddell died recently. 

Now, Dr. Newlander is “retiring” 
once more, being succeeded by Dr. 
Thomas W. Dowe, experiment station 
director, as acting head of the animal 
and dairy husbandry department. 

After leaving the university, Dr. 
Newlander plans to remain active in 
his profession, serving as a consultant 
to feed concerns and milk companies 
on their flavor programs. 


Swine Testing 


LEXINGTON, KY.—The Kentucky 
Agricultural Experiment Station’s 
swine -testing station, inaugurated 
this year, recently received its 20th 
litter group, reported Prof. C. E. 
Barnhart, department of animal hus- 
bandry. He said it is the last litter 
group that can be tested until fall, 
when applications for new test groups 
will be received. 

The station was built at the Cold- 
stream Experiment Farm in Lexing- 
ton under a $5,000 grant from the 
state department of economic de- 
velopment. 

Purpose of the station is to test 
producers’ litters for desirable char- 
acteristics such as backfat thickness, 
length of side, dressing percentage, 
etc. 


TO BUILD ELEVATOR 
FLORENCE, KANSAS—Construc- 
tion on a 250,000-bu. elevator will be 
started here by Aug. 1. The cost will 
be about $150,000. The elevator will 
measure 70 by 50 ft. 
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Ohio Researchers 
Test Lactic Acid 
Effect on Steers 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
the chemical! that 
sour, is being tested at the Oh 


Lactic 
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Michigan State Tests 
Broiler Rations 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — Can 
t t he easoned by feeding 


> 


ickens themselves? 
Michigan State 
rs attempted to 
test conducted 
Dr. Philip J. 
Sch Dr. L. E 


Agricultural Experiment station Dawson of 
its effect on fattening steers u department. 
Dr. Earle Klosterman d Dr. Or- in é published 
ville Bently of department of Bulletin of the 
Harry N. Halverson owell J 
€ Lowell Robertson animal science report that sté Unive rsity Agricul- 
APPOINTED — Harry N. Halverson given additional lactic acid had Station 
and Lowell Robertson have been ap- | Slightly better daily gain than c idded to fin- 
pointed southwestern account sales | trol animals. The lves t if they would 
manager and sales representative for | steers and has been underway 00 rect lers after they 
northwest Arkansas, respectively, by | days. Average weight of the c lic, cloves, celery 
Hales & Hunter Co., Chicago, manu- steers at 56 d 1yS Was 995 Ib., e were added 
facturer of Red Comb and Pioneer | pared to 1014 lb. for those enhancer mono- 
Feeds. Mr. Halverson attended the | extra lactic acid nd the feeds were 
University of Wisconsin, where he Lactic acid is the major fatty ld White Rock 
received a bachelor’s degree in com- in silage. Regular corn sila 
merce. Before joining Hales & Hunt- | aS much as 6% f lactic acid scored by 
er, Mr. Halverson was sales rep- | Periment station 1 boratory I i hedonic 
hoy silag m le f m ed 
resentative for a feed firm in Wis- | show. Silage mad : oe O lic was 
howeve} iveraged ss tl = 
to the credit manager for James + fi red chicken 
3 in lactic acid content to 
Manufacturing Co., Ft. Atkinson, Half the steers we! fed Hee: rm 
Wis. Mr. Robertson has a bachelor of ear corn. The 
science degree in animal husbandry ration except for the addit ; % sic 
from Arkansas State College. Before small amounts of lactic acid lutamat 
riutamate 
joining Hales & Hunter, he was a in with ground ear cor! higher than 
serviceman for Fox De Luxe Feeds, Dr. Klosterman says that fference wa 
ie are eded t lete rn? 
Inc., Springdale, Ark. studies are needed nes } spices did 
feeding value f tic 
if the Ste ppeal 
° | corn silage can be increased. In tl ut further 
W. J. Mellen Appointed | iaboratory, animal scientists it high levels 
| boosted the ption, compared 
To Mass. Poultry Staff | ana ear corn 
AMHERST, MASS. — Dr. William is not known if t ce ~ eal 
nh ned the poultr be obtained in conve nai Ss C i i G Pl 
J. Mellen has joined the poultry de- | be obtained in « ) alifornia Group Plans 
partment staff at the University of | Whether raising t ct - a 
Massachusetts ent would increase the feeding Beef Promotion 
His work will involve teaching anc of these silages ean AY . 
teaching and SAN .NCISCO — ane ili- 
I I ivian pnysl- } } 
nporting both S K ll neil has announced 
pencer campaign to pro- 
the sumn 1e1 he re- 
Da BUFFALO — Spencer Fellogg & i industry group has se- 
at the sci , 1n al uncin ir el- tad > 
le? the Sons, Buff nas ip] ted Deiterich & Brown, 
appointmen pe;rore | ap- James S. Williams general r. lwarticing 
ntme D Mell vas associate firm, to 
intendent. Mr. Williams $ romotion. 
professor of poultry physiology at r 
the 1] company 21 years the plan, which 
I ersl Ol eiaware non? » in TA WY 
. engineer in the Eda ter, N.J ipon point-of- 
: ——— following his graduation from 1 re will be a 
BUYS IOWA ELEVATOR University of Virginia with a chen to “stimulate 
CENTERVILLI IOWA— Richard cal engineering degre¢ industry,” 
Gale, Centerville s purchased the He later be S i disil ideas 
it Chillicothe from Charles f the Chicas d t $ value to the food 
F é Mr. G i operated a ro came to B ff iman is manage! 
farm supply store at Centerville of the product s 
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Animal 
Fat Feeder 


Wenger’s Series 100 Animal Fat Feeder was the first Liquid 
conditioning feeder developed to correctly meter liquid fats at their 
mixers or pellet mills 


(Wenger 


optimum mixing temperature into continuous 
producing hard or soft pellets: Special 100 Series also available 
for feeding fats to batch mixers. Optional remote controls 
both. 

» fooled with. The 
economy 
satisfaction to your customers. Nou 
first Wenger Fat Feeders installed, 
report “correct, trouble-free 
More and more 
are finding the gain and growth advantages of fats 


available for 
Fats are not to be 
for precision formulas for 


right equipment is required 
ol product on Lo! 
after three 


mill supe rintendents 


years of use of the 
performance 

customers of mills putting fats in certain formulas 
advantages to mill operation increased pelleting 
wear and greater uniformity. 


Important fringe 
capacity, reduced die 


Write For Our Brochure On Animal Fat Feeding— Methods and Equipment. 


of Multi-t 
Also Available. Liquidmatic Remote Hydraulic Controls Means No Operato: 


Three packaged models of Hi Speed Fat Mixers and Three Sizes 


pnger Wixer Manufactu 


SABETHA, KANSAS : PHONE 111 


PRODUCTION PROVED — 


For Uniform, Unvarying, 
But Closely Adjustable Rates 
of Fats Application, and 
For Perfect Control in 
Fats Temperature 


MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 
inc. 


COMPANY 


PASADENA 
BOONE, IOWA 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Regardless of the turn of the profit cycle, fortify- 
ing rations with PRO-STREP is a sound investment. 
Feeds containing this effective combination of an- 
tibiotics help stimulate appetites, enhance growth 
and improve feed efficiency. PRO-STREP advantages 
add up to “Profit Insurance” for the poultry or 
livestock farmer. 


Fit The Ration To The Farm-Not all herds or flocks 
require the same amount of antibiotic protection. 
On farms where the disease incidence is relatively 
low, growers can expect excellent results using 
rations fortified with as little as 25 grams of 
PRO-STREP per ton of feed. In the presence of dis- 
ease or at times of stress, rations containing higher 


CHICKENS (Layer and Breeder Rations) 


Penicillin is absorbed and 
carried through the blood 
stream to every part of the 
body to effectively check 
pathogenic, gram-positive 
organisms, 

Penicillin also stimulates 
feed consumption, enhances 
weight gains and feed con- 
version. Grower is able to 
market more uniform pigs. 


Penicillin is absorbed into 
the bloodstream of the 
growing or mature bird. It 
is carried to every part of 
the body and is effective 
against harmful, gram-posi- 
tive organisms. Penicillin is 
particularly helpful at times 
of stress in maintaining or 
increasing hatchability of 
fertile eggs. 


Penicillin 
Streptomycin 
¥ 


Effective for prolonged 
periods of time in the intes- 
tinal tract, streptomycin 
acts against the gram- 
negative bacteria so often 
responsible for bacterial 
enteritis (“necro”). Strepto- 
mycin will not interfere 
with the action cf beneficial 
intestinal flora. 


Streptomycin is slowly ab- 
sorbed from the intestinal 
tract. It provides “crop-to- 
vent” protection against 
pathogenic, gram-negative 
organisms. Streptomycin 
will not interfere with the 
action of beneficial intes- 
tinal flora. 


A PRO-STREP 
Level for 
™ Every Ration 


Examine the CLAIMS-—Check the RESULTS-— 
with other broad-spectrum or single drug, 


You can’t recommend a more effective 


ERCK @ CO., INC. 


LOW LEVEL—25 Gm./ton. Feed continuously to stimulate growth, improve 
feed efficiency, increase feed intake and promote better uniformity of gains. 


MEDIUM LEVEL—50 Gm./ton. Feed continuously until pigs are 50-75 pounds 


to: prevent bacterial swine enteritis; stimulate growth; improve feed 
efficiency ; stimulate feed intake; and help promote better uniformity of 
gains. If outbreaks of enteritis occur, feeds containing 100 Gm. of Pro- 
Strep should be used. 


HIGH LEVEL— 100 Gm./ton. To treat bacterial swine enteritis feed rations 
fortified with Pro-Srrep for 4-5 days or until symptoms disappear. 
Pxo-Strer at the 100 Gm. level also may be used until pigs are 50-75 pounds 
to: stimulate growth, improve feed efficiency, increase feed intake and 
assure better uniformity of gains. 


MERCK & CO., INC. .- 


LOW LEVEL — 25 Gm./ton. Feed continuously as an aid in maintaining or 
increasing egg production and to stimulate growth and improved feed 
efficiency. 

In the presence of disease, rations containing 100 Gm. are recommended. 
HIGH LEVEL— 100 Gm./ton. The following claims may be listed on your tags 
when Pro-Srrep is fed at high levels to chickens: 

a. Reduce mortality and hasten recovery from C.R.D. b. Treat nonspecific 
infectious enteritis. ¢. Maintain feed intake and weight gains during 
C.R.D. and nonspecific infectious enteritis. d. Aid in maintaining or im- 
proving hatchability (of fertile eggs). e. Aid in maintaining or improving 
egg production. f. Prevent early chick mortality due to organisms sensitive 
to penicillin and streptomycin. g. Improve feed efficiency as related to 
egg production or weight gains. Suggested feeding schedules: 

1. Feed the first 10 days —then 3-5 days during, or immediately after, such 
stress factors as Newcastle disease or bronchitis vaccination, debeaking 
or housing pullets. 2. Feed for the first 10 days and then for 3 days out of 
every week until birds are marketed. 3. Feed continuously in case of dis- 
ease outbreaks. 


CHEMICAL 


Compare the COST of PRo-STREP 
narrow- spectrum antibiotics. 


antibiotic supplement at less cost! 


One Call—One Order—One Result — Customer Satisfaction 
There is a Merck microingredient for your every formu- 
lation need. Ask the Merck Man about the complete line 
of antibiotics, vitamins, amino acids, multivitamin mix- 
tures and coccidiostats with THE MERCK MARGIN 
OF SURETY! 
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levels of PRO-STREP are required to cut disease 
losses and help maintain feed intake and the effi- 
cient production of meat or eggs. 

There’s a level of PRO-STREP best suited to condi- 
tions on the individual farm...a level of PRO-STREP 
that will produce the best possible results at the 


Cc HICKENS (Starter and Grower Rations) 


Penicillin is absorbed into the chick’s 

us bloodstream and carried to every tissue 
and organ in the body. Penicillin is 
effective against the gram-positive 
organisms. Many of the bacteria sus- 
ceptible to penicillin are incriminated 
in secondary and subclinical infections 
in young chicks. 
Penicillin also has a profound effect on 
stimulating growth, enhancing effec- 
tive feed conversions and stimulating 
feed consumption. 


Streptomycin is slowly absorbed from 
the intestinal tract. It provides “‘crop- 
to-vent” protection against harmful, 
gram-negative organisms. Streptomy- 
cin will not interfere with the action 
of beneficial intestinal flora. 


DIVISION .- 


LOW LEVEL—25 Gm./ton. Feed continuously to stimulate growth of chicks 
and to improve feed efficiency. 

In presence of disease, recommend rations containing 100 Gm. of Pro-STrRet 
HIGH LEVEL — 100 Gm./ton. The following claims may be listed on your tags 
when Pro-Strep is fed at high levels to chickens 


a. Reduce mortality and hasten recovery from C.R.D. b. Treat nonspecifi 


infectious enteritis. ¢. Maintain feed intake and weig g 
C.R.D. and nspecific infectious enteritis. nr “ 
proving hs f fertile eggs). e. A 


egg producti event early chick mortality due t tive 
to penicillin treptomycin. g. Improve feed efficienc i to 
egg production or weight gains. Suggested feeding } 

1. Feed the first 10 days—then 3-5 days during, or imm afte ich 
stress factors as Newcastle disease or bronchitis vacc yn, debeaking 


or housing } ts. 2. Feed for the first 10 days and then for 3 days « 


lowest unit cost. 


ual-action 


vation of procaine penicillin and 
mycin sulfate in a ratio of 1:3) 


Here’s how the dual action of Procaine Penicillin 


and Streptom 
PRO-STREP will h 
disease and enl 


layers and swine 


--- 


HIGH LEVEL—10 


every week until birds are marketed. 3. Feed continuously in case of dis- 
ease outbreaks. 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


GlyCamide* 


THE NEW, SAFER COCCIDIOSTAT 


LOW LEVEL—25 Gr 


Sulfate in rations fortified with 
) improve feed efficiency, fight 


ince growth in turkeys, broilers, 


TURKEYS 


Penicillin, absorbed into the blood- 
stream, affords maximum protection 
in all the tissues and organs of the body 
against the effects of gram-positive 
pathogens. Penicillin also is valuable in 
promoting economical weight gains in 
poults. 


Streptomycin provides “crop-to-vent” 
protection against gram-negative 
| organisms in the bird’s intestinal tract. 
Slowly absorbed from the intestines, 


} strepton ycin does not interfere with 
| the action of beneficial intestinal flora. 
to esults turkeys should be placed on low 
6-20 weeks of age. Low-level antibiotic 
e feed efficiency. In the presence 
ease level is higt ise rations con- 
Gr to At th evel ratior fortified with Pro-STREeP 
help maintain weight gains 
t rly mortality of poults 
mycir penicillin; help reduce 


accination, debeaking, chilling, 
ight gains and feed efficiency in poults 


GLYCAMIDE, developed at the Merck Research Laboratories is 
highly efficient against the most important species of coccidia. It 
is the safest coccidiostat ever presented to the poultry industry for 
broilers and replacement chicks raised for laying or breeding flocks, 


*Trademark of Merck & Co., Inc. for glycarbylamide. 


with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 
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Dairy Industry Shows Striking Changes 
In Production and Marketing of Products 


By HERBERT C. KRIESEL 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The author of 
the accompanying article is an agri- 
cultural economist with the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service of USDA 
in Washington and is editor of 
USDA's periodic Dairy Situation 
report. The article is from Agricul- 
tural Marketing, a publication of the 
AMS. Mr. Kriesel discusses changes 
under way in the dairy industry in 
the U.S. and their impact on pro- 
duction and marketing of dairy prod- 
ucts. Feed men will find the article 
of interest and help in their serving 
of dairy farmers. 


Some of the most striking changes 
in the marketing of agricultural prod- 
ucts since World War II have oc- 
curred in the dairy industry. Al- 
though not particularly significant in 
the over-all trends in production and 
consumption, these changes have far- 
reaching implications for everybody 


concerned with the dairy business. 
Dairy farming, for instance, has 
become more specialized and more 
commercial. 
The increased specialization can be 
seen in the declining number of 
farms with milk cows. Each year, 4 


| or 5% of the farms in this country 


| quit keeping milk cows. At the same 


time, however, the total number of 
milk cows on farms has declined an 
average of only 1% a year. Despite 
this decrease, production per cow 


| has risen enough so that total pro- 


duction has increased. 


Increased Commercialization 


The increased commercialization 
of dairying can be noted in the grad- 
ual boost in milk marketing. Dairy 
farmers today sell about 90% of 
their milk output, whereas in the 
mid-1920'’s they marketed only about 
75%. In other words, farmers used 
to use one fourth of their milk out- 
put for home cansumption and ani- 
mal feed; today, only 10%. 

Since these figures use milk fat as 


the common denominator, they do 
not take into account the big increase 
in farm sales of the nonfat compon- 
ent of milk. Dairy farmers now sell 
only about 10% of their total milk 
marketings in the form of separated 
cream. Cream sales in the 1920's 
and early 1930’s amounted ta 33%. 

The importance of milk and cream 
retai’ed by farmers and the sales of 
farm-churned butter also have de- 
clined over the years. Furthermore, 
farmers themselves are using less of 
the milk they produce. This partly 
reflects the decline in number of 
households that keep milk cows and 
the shift away from churning butter 
for farm use. 


Reasons for Shifts 

What has encouraged farmers ta 
shift from the sale of cream to whole 
milk? First of all, there were tech- 
nological advantages. Improved fa- 
cilities for preserving and handling 
whole milk—particularly with bulk 
milk tanks—have allowed the dairy 
farmer to increase his production 
volume. Also, he is finding it profita- 
ble to spend more time on other 
phases of his farming enterprise; 
thus, he has less available time for 
separating milk. 

Economic advantages also per- 


Champions are built to build YOUR business 


HAMPION 


Here is how Champions help build your 


business: 


Champion's fast and accurate grinding 
action, and the larger, 2 to 3-ton mixing 
capacity, will grind and mix more ton- 
nage per hour. This larger capacity will 
process more feed at a lower cost and 
give you a strong advantage over com- 
petitors with units of smaller volume. 
With Champion’s labor-saving, easy one- 
man operation, you'll save on high labor 
costs. You'll save on your original in- 


vestment, too. 


CHAMPION 


2109 COMO AVE. SOUTHEAST 


MILL 


EQUIPMENT 


Champion’s twenty-nine years of manu- 


facturing experience brings you this unit 


ness. 


at a fair and honest price, making it the 
greatest mobile value in the feed indus- 
try. Yes, Champions are built to build 
YOUR business. With Champion’s 
more complete on-the-farm serv- 
ice, with larger capacity—at a low- 
er cost—your competitors will find 
you hard to beat in the feed busi- 


Write for full information. 


PORTABLE MILL CO. 


@ MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


BULK MILK SHIPMENTS 
EQUAL CAN DELIVERIES 


* 

WASHINGTON — Some time this 
year, bulk milk deliveries will sur- 
pass cap deliveries in the total mar- 
ket receipts of the federal order 
markets. This prediction is based on 
a survey made by the dairy division 
of the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice in 67 of the 68 markets where 
federal milk orders were effective in 
January of this year. Agricultural 
Marketing, a publication of the AMS, 
said 47% of the total market re- 
ceipts of milk in these areas in 1957 
came from farms using bulk equip- 
ment. It also pointed out that during 
the past year, the shift from can to 
bulk tank deliveries represented 14% 
of total market receipts and that 
during the previous year the shift 
was 17% in a comparable group of 
markets. If this trend continues, the 
publication said, bulk deliveries will 
pass—or already have passed—50% 
| in 1958. 


| suaded many farmers to shift to the 
| sale of whole milk. Farmers receive 
| a higher return if they sell whole 
milk instead of selling only butter- 
fat and then feeding the skimmed 
milk to their livestock. 

Because of the increase in sales of 
whole milk, about three fourths of 
the total output of nonfat milk solids 
in recent years has been used for 
food compared with a little more than 
| half 30 years ago. Not only has the 

use of nonfat dry milk itself in- 
creased, but more solids-not-fat is 
being consumed in other dairy prod- 
ucts. Out of all this has come an 
improved level of nutrition for 
consumer, increased cash receipts for 
the dairyman, and a larger total vol- 
ume for handlers and processors 


Role of Consumer 


The pattern of milk utilization, 
however, depends mainly on the 
tastes and preferences of the Ameri- 
can consumer. As these preferences 
shift among the various products 
price relationships are altered 
the pattern of utilization of the na- 
tion’s milk supply shifts 

Recent trends in butter output and 
consumption are an outstanding ex- 
ample of the role played by the con- 
sumer. In the past 15 years, per cap- 
ita use of butter in the U.S. has 
declined markedly. Average per cap- 
ita consumption in 1935-39 was 17 
lb.; today it’s somewhere between 
8 and 9 lb. As a result, the propor- 
| tion of milk used for butter manu- 
facture has declined sharply from 40 
to 25% of all milk sald by farmers. 

Manufacture of evaporated milk in 
recent years has declined following a 
long period of general increase. To- 
day, about 5% of the miik sold by 
farmers goes for evaporated. In 1945 
this use was at a wartime peak of 
8.3%. In the mid-1920’s and early 
1930’s, evaporated milk accounted 
for about 4% of all milk sold. 

The amount of milk used in the 
manufacture of cheese and frozen 
dairy products has increased consid- 
erably in the past 30 years. These 
two groups of dairy products now 
take about 20% of all milk sold by 
farmers, compared with about 12% 
in the mid-1920’s. 


Other Factors 


Not all of these changes have come 
about as a result of consumer de- 
mand. Two other factors also play a 
part in determining the pattern of 
milk utilization. These are the gow- 
ernment price support program and 
other special measures such as our 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 
MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Oregon Dealers Set 


| WAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


convention of the Oregon Feed & 

Seed Dealers Assn. will be held March DIVISION 
19-20 in the Multnomah Hotel, Port- F. H. Peavey & Co. 
iand. The date was selected at 


recent regular meeting of the as- GRAIN SOYA BEANS FLAX 
sociation board of directors. 
Russ Inman, Inman & Co., Port- Founded 1852 


| Jand, will serve as general conven- 
tion chairman. 
| an MINNEAPOLIS <> 


On European Trip —— 


KANSAS CITY—Oak Smith of 
Kansas City, director of market re- 


DULUTH 


search for the Wenger Mixer Manu- 

facturing Co., has left on a trip t K E ES & ¢ re) M PA N Y 

Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 

and reprmentatives in. Beigium A "MUST" IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 

France, Austria and Germany, with Call or write for complete information and price 

st the 327 La Salle Chicago 4, Ill. Phone HArrison 7-1528 
mark and Englan 


M. (Mike) Wiernik 


TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVE— 
The appointment of M. (Mike) Wier- 
nik as technical representative for 
the agricultural division of White 
Laboratories, Inc., Kenilworth, N.J., 
has been announced by Vernon L. 
Hill, director of the division. He said 
Mr. Wiernik will be especially active 
in promoting wider uses of the com- 
pany’s agricultural products. Mr. 
Wiernik has studied at Temple Uni- 
versity and the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy. He was formerly associ- 
ated with McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 
and with Chas. Pfizer & Co. 


export program during World War 
II. 
Obviously, a sizable increase in 


export t one dairy item tends to 
increase the production of that item 
in comparison wit ther dairy prod- | 


ucts. The price support program, on 
the other hand, affects milk utiliza- 
tion by removing most of the surplus 
milk through its purchases of butter, 
American cheese, and nonfat dry 
milk 

Under its price support program, 
the government has purchased in the 
past three years between 4 and 5% of 
the total milk fat produced on farms. 
It also purchased between 5 and 8% 
of total output of nonfat solids. But 
because the surplus was channeled | 
wholly to butter, American cheese, , 
and nonfat dry milk, government | : ARMOUR DYNAFAC, THE CHEMOBIOTIC ADDITIVE, 
purchases were equivalent to the fol- 
owing percentages of pr tio f - 
HELPS LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY MAKE BETTER USE OF FEED 
cheese, 24%; and nonfat dry milk | 
solids, 48%. 

The rate of change in the whole 
pattern of milk utilization seems to 
have slowed down considerably in 


PROVIDES EXTRA HEALTH INSURANCE 


fo expect that the over-all change { BEEF_CATTLE—Dynafac boosts gains by | LAMBS—1/2 1b. daily gain or better is 
will cease entirely. Conceivably, sig- | to 15%. It knocks out harmful bacteri n normal for good lambs getting Dynafac in 
nificant technological innovations | the intestinal tract—does not distu! a balanced ration. It counters stress 
ce am off a new series of adjust- | beneficial organisms in the rumen. Fed conditions—gets lambs off to a fast 
oe | with or without stilbestrol, Dynafac give start for early gains. Feedlots that 
BUYS STORAGE PLANTS | improved performance, cattle look better: have regularly had 5 to 7% death loss 
__ ODESSA, WASH. om bn gy ce improved bloom with Dynafac is unmistak- report mortality down to less than 1% 

able and these animals stay on feed! for lambs on Dynafac. 
Ru stations. ‘The company has had | CALVES (beef and dairy)—Dynafac builds  POULTRY—(layers, broilers, turkeys)— 
the plants under lease. The firm is | a healthy, husky dairy heifer with the Dynafac controls harmful bacteria in the 
also building grain receiving facilities | foundation for a high-producing milker. intestinal tract without impairing bene- 
at station on the Muwaukee | Beef calves show the same fast respons: ficial organisms. Selective chemobiotic 
to Dynafac—heavier weaning weights and action produces a healthy digestive canal 
lower-cost gains. —enables a bird to get more nutrients 
from its feed. This means faster growth 

HOGS—Dynafac promotes growth and helps and heavy production. 

control scours. Dynafac has often 
brought scours under control where other NOTE: FUNGI GROWTH IN THE DIGESTIVE TRACT 
remedies have failed. To date, no Dynafac- is common in livestock and poultry. Fungal 
resistant strains of scours—causing bac— organisms impair growth and vitality—or 
BASIC MATERIAL MANUFACTURERS teria have been observed. In controlle in severe cases kill an animal or bird. 
and HEADQUARTERS FOR tests hogs on Dynafac usually show 10 to Dynafac knocks out fungi on contact by 
TECHNICAL INFORMATION 20% greater gain. destroying its reproductive spores 


Write or Wire Your Requirements | 
VITAMINS, INC. ARMOUR AND COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


809 W. 58th Street, Chicago 21, DL 


Dynafac is distributed nationally for Aenour by the Ohemtva! Department, MoKeeson & Robbins, Ino. Write us for further information, 
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Washington Feed Man Uses Novel Approach 
To Boost His “Rooster Booster” Feeds 


By JOHN G. WILSON 


Washington State Feed Asan. 


A new advertising approach for a 
formula feed which has never been 
sold in any other part of the nation— 
“Rooster Booster.” 

That's what Chester Fellowes Bur- 
dic, owner-operator of the Burdic 
Feed Stores in the State of Wash- 
ington, calls his brand of feed. 

Mr. Burdic is better known as the 
feed industry's “clown prince.” This 
off-the-cuff philosopher uses an ad- 
vertising approach that warrants at- 
tention. 

At the time of the opening of a 
new branch in Kent, Wash., various 
advertising media carried messages 
that would probably give due credit to 
a long-haired advertising genius af- 


ter he had consumed his fifth double 
on the rocks. 

Here are a few of the gems of- 
fered: 

“Look what we've helped hatch— 
a new home for Rooster Booster in 
Kent, Wash. 

“Our trade name (copyrighted with 
the Kinsey Reports, Inc., and the 
Society for the Suppression of Mean- 
ingless Monograms) has been an au- 
tomatic outgrowth of our rather sur- 
prising broiler and fryer mash vol- 
ume, 

“We have a small number of frank 
testimonials if you'd care to thumb 
through them. But we'd frankly rath- 
er have you try the feed yourself 
to see what it will do for you. Your 
rooster, we mean.” 

Mr. Burdic is not one to take all 


ROOSTER BOOSTER—The rather unusual trade name “Rooster Booster” 
is used by Chester Fellowes Burdic, owner of the Burdic Feed Stores in the 
State of Washington. Pictured here is the Rooster Booster sign, atop the 
firm’s headquarters location in Kent, Wash. 


put your 


confidence in 


consistently 


Claims and counter claims by suppliers of Vitamin A do 
not make a superior product. What your customers expect 
of the Vitamin A in your feeds is that it will be readily 


assimilated by their animals.. 


.and that the vitamin 


potency will be retained during storage, under varying 


heat, humidity and mineral conditions. 


D4 avaliability: Continuing research proves that no 


stability. 
t 


PETER HAND VITAMIN A in beadlet form is availatle in a wide variety of 
potencies, from 5,000 U.S.P. units to 250,000 U.S.P. units per gram. 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


Division of Peter Hand Brewery Co. 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois 


a/so superior quality custom premixes blended to 
your exacting specifications 


© 1958 P. H. 8. Ca, 


real difference can be said to exist in the availability of 
; major, commercially accepted Vitamin A Products. How- 
: ever, Peter Hand Vitamin A is above the average line of 
response more often than any other. (Test #Al-58C)* The 
important difference in Vitamin A products is in their 


*For complete details and information on results and conditions of testing 
please mail this coupon. 


Peter Hand Foundation, Dept. F-7-!2 
1000 North Ave., Chicago 22, Illinois 


Please send me complete testing detalis, plus full data and recommended 
usage on Peter Hand Vitamin A. 


superior performance i 


stability: Exhaustive tests under varying conditions prove 
the consistently superior stability of Peter Hand Vitamin A... 


@ In PELLETED FEEDS (Test #1-53-54-2)* 
@ In MASHES (Test #L-53-54-1)* 
@ In VITAMIN PREMIXES (Test #A-4-54)* 

@ In MINERAL BLENDS (Test #1-54-40)* 
© In WATER (Test #1-54-37)* i 


Company Name 


Addres 


City. 


of the credit for his success. He paid 
tribute to his creditors in the fol- 
lowing manner—quoting from one of 
his ads: “Below is a partial list of 
our more persistent creditors who 
wish us every success for what should 
be obvious reasons.” 


First Store in 1933 

Mr. Burdic started his first feed 
store in 1933, and then in 1937 he 
purchased his father’s feed busi- 
ness. Because his grandfather had 
started the original store in South 
Seattle in 1889, Mr. Burdic claims 
to be the owner of the “oldest feed 
business in western Washington op- 
erating continually on a shoestring.” 

This feed man has had quite a time 
in having to relocate stores because 
of urban growth. 

His original store was at South 
Park, now a part of the city of Se- 
attle. Some years back, he decided 
to build another feed mill as the 
original mill at South Park became 
somewhat surrounded by the Boe- 
ing aircraft firm and other indus- 
tries. This South Park store is now 
mainly a garden supply store. 

The new feed mill was built on 
leased property, on highway 99 out 
of Seattle. This became the head- 
quarters for Burdic Feed Stores. 
After about 15 years in this loca- 
tion, Boeing once again became a 
factor, purchasing the property for 
future use. Mr. Burdic had to look 
for another location. 

The third location was at Kent, 
Wash., where Mr. Burdic purchased 
a feed mill and general store owned 
by the Granger’s Warehouse Co. This 
was opened as a branch. It is now 
the headquarters, as Boeing later 
built on the property occupied by the 
second store. 

At Kent, the general store build- 
ing is now a large garden supply 
store, and Mr. Burdic’s office is in 


| this building. Across the street from 


the garden supply store is the feed 
mill, which has been modernized. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Rooster struts his 
stuff, as shown in the accompanying 
picture. 


RETIRED FEED MAN DIES 

ROLLA, MO.—Frank H. Blue, Rol- 
la, died recently after a brief illness. 
Mr. Blue was associated with Rolla 
Feed Mills, Inc., until his retirement 
in 1955. He had spent the greater 
part of his life in the feed business, 
starting in Newburg, Mo. and moving 
to Rolla in 1936 in partnership with 
Murray Renick. Surviving are his 
wife, two daughters, and five grand- 
children. 
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There’s not a company anywhere that isn’t ready to increase its sales... and Bemis has an idea 
that will make your customers dese’ their eyes (and checkbooks) wide (and frequently): Bemis 
multiwalls with COLORED oi sf ) it always has...and it always will. 
and Bemis multiwalls with stored outer plies draw attention like honey dame flies. 
The colored kraft is made in Bemis’ own Peoria Mill and there is a paintbox assortment of 


supermerchandising colors ready for prompt shipment. Do you have a special color in mind? 
Bemis can match it. 


Put good-looking Bemis printing on good-looking Bemis colored kraft, and it’s SELI 


where flexible packaging 
ideas are born 


BeMIS—cenerai Offices—408 Pine Street, St. Louis 2—Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Studies on Hig 


h Efficiency Broiler Rations’ 


A Report on Feeding Tests in Which Broilers 
Were Grown to Market Weight on Only Slightly 
More than 1 Pound of Feed Per Pound of Bird 


By G. F. Combs, E. C. Quillin and N. V. Helbacka, 


University of Maryland, College Park, and 


Cc. D. Caskey, Cooperative Mills, Baltimore, Md. 


In the May 24 issue of Feedstuffs, 
the results obtained in thé first of 
two experiments involving high ef- 
ficiency experimental broiler feeds 
were presented, Both this and a sec- 


ond experiment were the source of 


data presented at the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn 


Food” program. 
second test are described here. 
Unlike the first trial, which 


annual meeting 
in May as a part of the “Feed to 
The results of the 


in- 


volved only Vantress X Arbor Acre | 


crossbred male broilers (from Arbor 
Acres), the second test included three 
different sources of rapidly growing 
crossbred male broilers. Two of these 
were Vantress X Arbor Acre cross- 
breds, and the third was a Vantress 
X Nichol 108 crossbred. Eight differ- 
rations were fed, each to three 
lots of 13 chicks. In this way all of 
the rations were tested with each of 


ent 


the three sources of broilers. 


percentage composition of these, as 
well as the remaining feeds used, 
is given in Tables 1 and 2. 

Rations 3a, 3b and 3e in Table 1 
represent the modified practical ra- 
tions, each being used for approxi- 
mately two-week periods. Rations 4a 


and 4b represent starter and fin- 


isher feeds very similar to ration 2 | 


used in Trial 1. The finishers made 
in this trial were obtained primarily 
by the addition of fat to starter. 
Ration R5, also found in Table 1, was 
fed throughout the test period and 
is similar to ration 4 used in Trial 1. 
Rations 4a, 4b and R35 were com- 
posed of practical ingredients only. 
Ration R3a was a crumbled feed, and 
rations R3b, 3c and R5 were fed as 


pellets. These were pelleted before | 


the supplemental fat was added. One 
difference in the formulas used in 
Trial 2 as compared to Trial 1 is 
that part of the corn oil was re- 


termittent weights and feed conver- 
sion were taken at approximately 
weekly intervals, the feed per unit 
weight was determined as well as the 
age at which each pen reached its 
3-lb. average weight. A summary of 
this information is given in Table 3. 
It is noteworthy that one group 
reached a 3-lb. average weight in 
50% days with a feed conversion of 
1.04. This means that each 3-lb. broil- 
er had consumed an average of 3.12 
lb. of total feed. Several other groups 
showed excellent conversions of 1.07, 
1.10, 1.13, etc. These very excellent 
conversions were obtained with semi- 
purified type rations containing in- 
gredients not suitable for practical 
use. 
Excellent 


results were obtained, 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The results of 
some record-breaking broiler feed- 
ing trials were presented in a “Feed 
to Food” demonstration at the recent 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
convention in Chicago. Reporting on 
the work were Dr. Gerald F. Combs, 
University of Maryland poultry nu- 
tritionist, and Dr. C. D. Caskey of 
Cooperative Mills, Baltimore. In the 
accompanying article, Dr. Combs and 
co-authors describe the results of 
the second of two trials and provide 
interpretive comment on some of the 
findings. 


supported somewhat less rapid 
growth than was supported by the 
modified 1958 commercial feed con- 
taining the high fat level or the 1958 
special rations, except for ration se- 
ries 8. Feed conversion ranged from 
1.79 to 1.98 with the commercial 
ration, and 1.54 to 1.70 with the 
modified 1958 commercial ration. 
Growth rate of the broilers fed the 
modified commercial ration was as 
rapid as that obtained with any of 
the 1958 special rations. 
Gizzard and Liver Weights 

The results obtained with each of 
the three groups of chicks from dif- 
ferent sources have been combined 


however, with the rations composed | 


only of practical 
conversions of 1.19 to 1.37 were ob- 


tained. One of these groups reached | 


ingredients. Feed 


by ration series, and are shown in 
Table 4. In addition to average days 
to reach 3 lb. and feed conversion at 
that weight, both average gizzard 
and liver weights are also included. 


In this study, the chicks were placed with tallow in Trial 2 in order 3-lb. average weight on the 46th day, The gizzard weights were appreci- 
transferred from starting batteries to | to improve the feed texture. which is two days longer than was | ably Sone when the semi-purified diets 
growing batteries without heat at Composition of rations 6a, 6b, 7a, | required in the first trial. were used or when the high-fat mash 


four weeks of age. 
Rations Used 


7b, 8a and 8b is given in Table 2. 
These rations contain 
which are not suitable for practical 


ingredients | 


The 1958 low-fat commercial feed 


rations were fed. It is interesting 


TABLE 2. High Efficiency Semi-Purified Rations—tTriai |! 


As in the first trial, one series | yse. The “a” rations were used during 
of three pens received the modified | the first four weeks and the “b” | (Unpublished, University of Maryland and Cooperative Mills, Inc.) 
1912 feed which has been described | rations after that time. Rations 6a, Period: (0-4 (after (0-4 (after (0-4 = (after 
(Feedstuffs, May 24, 1958, page 30). | 7, and Sa compare closely with ra- Ingredients ; wks.) wks.) wks.) 4 wks.) wks.) 4 wks.) 
In addition, one commercial low fat | tions 7, 8 and 10 used in Trial 1 Pee Ration No.: R-6a R-6b = R-7a R-7b R-8a R-8b 
| However, these contained whole egg Corn oil, 7.42 19.59 21.87 20.76 10.0 28.12 
y alories oO ctive en- in Experiment 2, whereas egg yolk allow, Ib. 12.01 
ergy per pound and 24% protein was | was used in Trial 1. — Ss 
fed to another series of three pens. The calculated partial compositions Dried OE MOM. So ww ssccdeadawie 19.58 18.96 18.20 17.50 70.0 55.92 
ish meal, menhaden, ib. ................ 14.68 14.22 13.65 13.13 
This formula is a closed formula | of these rations is also given at the Siectionke. ©... 0.10 0.09 0.09 0.09 ee 2 
so that its composition cannot be | pottom of Tables 1 and 2. It is of Glycine, IDs eeceeeceeeeeeneeseecceneees 0.20 0.19 0.18 0.18 0.75 0.60 
given. Also, ° practical ration modi interest to note that ration 8b was | Dicaicium' phosphate, ib. ................ 2.45 237 2.28 2.19 1.50 120 
fied to contain a higher fat level | calculated to contain 1,959 calories Potassium chloride, Ib. ..........+..++--. 1.17 1.14 1.09 1.05 1.20 0.96 
and other additives was used. The | of productive energy per pound and | Sodium chloride, ib. ....... 0.64 0.62 0.59 0.57 0.80 O84 
50.9% fat. This ration, of course, was Ti oo. nuneeeeeeiiieasetoes 0.15 0.15 0.14 0.13 0.15 0.12 
used only four weeks. Santoquin, 100%, Ib. ...... 6.635 6.923 0.02 0.025 0.02 
All ns ilers we arrie @ selenite, GM. 0.024 0.02 0.025 0.02 
has been Mine. Ne. of broilers Na bromide, gm. .......... 0.88 0.85 0.82 0.79 0.90 0.72 
by until they reached an average weight | H,80,, gm.'........................ 0.43 0.41 0.39 0.45 0.36 
lan gricultural Experiment Statio e- 
KeAla 4.36 4.22 4.05 3.89 4.45 3.56 
TABLE 1. High Efficiency Rations Composed of Practical Ingredients—Trial | am. 
(Unpublished, University of Maryland and Cooperative Mills, Inc.) CuSO. ‘gm. 
Period: (0-2 (2-4 (after (0-4 (after (entire 19 ‘5 17.96 
Choline chloride, 100%, Ib. ............. 0.39 0.38 0.36 0.35 0.35 0.28 
lilies Mes R3 R-3b R-3 R-4 R-4b R-S Vitamin D, (15,000 ICU/gm.), gm. ....... 8.8! 8.53 8.19 7.88 9.00 7.19 
ation No.: “3a -3¢ -4a Vitamin A (20,000 I1U/gm.), gm. ......... 27.60 26.73 25.67 24.68 28.2 22.53 
Ground yellow corn, Ib. ......... 40.00 40.00 9.99 t 28.68 i ki ff 9a 1.32 1.28 1.23 1.18 1.35 1.08 
Corn oil, ib. .. 12.50 15.00 17.72 . 13.02 Menadione sodium bisulfite, gm. ......... 0.44 0.43 0.41 0.39 0.45 0.36 
Hyd. animal & vegetable fat, Ib. . 1.20 1.12 GM. 1.28 1.23 1.18 1.35 1.08 
ish meal, menhaden, ib. ..... eee 4.75 4.50 17.23 . 14.69 DIAS, GM. coscecccceccsccccssesces -66 0.64 0.6! 0.59 0.67 0.54 
Mest seven, 66%, 13 = ds 4.40 4.27 4.10 3.94 4.50 3.60 
Fish solubles, 50% solids, Ib. 0.71 0.67 axes a PEt Ca pantothenate, gm. 2.64 2.56 2.46 2. 7 . 
Hyd feathers, ib. 2.96 2.81 2.46 . 2.10 Ribefovia, gm. 1.23 cis 135 
Poultry by-products meal, Ib. 9.84 8.40 jamin, QM. 85 0.82 0.79 0.90 0.72 
Soybean oil meal, 50%, Ib. ... 28.12 26.65 17.23 ‘ 14.69 Ascorbic acid, gm. .. sme ery 0.88 0.85 0.82 0.79 0.90 0.72 ' 
Corn gluten meal, ib. ...... 2.61 2.48 4.92 ; 4.20 Para amino benzoic acid, gm wees 0.22 0.21 0.205 0.197 0.225 0.180 
Dried brewers yeast, tb. 4.92 4.20 He is 1.31 1.50 1.20 
Dehyd. alfalfa meal, 17%, | 2.38 2.26 eer - irs pads itamin Biz, mg. ..... : 0 -82 4.64 5.30 4.23 
Di-methionine, Ib. ........ 0.095 0.09 0.15 0.14 0.13 —— — 
Creatine, BW. ose eee 0.02 0.02 0.02 Calculated Anal 
Butylated hydroxy toluene, 100%, ib. .... .... 0.02 0.02 0.02 
Butylated hydroxy toluene, 25% conc., lb... 0.033 0.031 0.03 .... Productive energy, cal./Ib. ............ 1518 157617221959 
09 0.85 08 123 120 105 protein .........+. 41.47 40.13 41.54 39.8 41.27 32.96 
Trace mineral mix (Delamix), ib. 0.095 0.09 0.20 0.19 0.17 3 
otassium chloride, ib 0.20 0.19 0.17 - Results Obtained with High Efficiency Rations*—Trial 
Na molybdate, gm 0.05 0.05 0.04 1958 Commercial 3.01 1.79 10° 
Choline chloride (100%), Ib. ............ 0.194 0.184 0.174 0.2 0.19 0.16 b ee 54% 3.03 1.98 9 
Vitamin Ds 115,000 ICU gm.), gm. 6.64 6.47 5.67 c (low fat) 49 3.04 1.81 
Vitamin A (20,000 !U/gm.), gm. ......... one 26.60 25.88 22.67 b 3 
Vitamin A (1,500 IU/gm.), gm. 0.075 0.07 (high fat) 49 3:00 3 
Menadione sodium bisulfite, gm. ......... 0.125 0.119 0.113 0.25 0.24 0.21 3 
0.05 0.048 0.045 0.10 0.10 0.08 - Rations 45% 3.03 1.19 13 
on. 0.15 0.143 0.135. 0.98 0.98 0.84 Composed 48% 3.04 1.31 12 
0.15 0.143 0.135 0.49 0.48 0.42 A 3.00 1.28 13 
d-Ca ‘pantothenate, gm. ................. 0.45 0.428 0.405 1.48 1.44 1.26 » Ingredients 46% 3.08 1.28 13 
1.80 1.62 ¢ Only 49% 3.05 1.30 13 
Riboflavin, gm. 0.30 0.285 0.27 0.39 0.38 0.34 2 47 3.08 1.10 13 
2.5 2.37 2.25 3.45 3.36 2.94 Some 47 3.03 1.23 3 
1.48 1.44 1.26 7 a Ingredients 47 3.01 1.16 13 
3-Nitro, 4-hydroxy phenyl arsonic acid, gm. 1.125 1.069 1.01 8 3.24 1.10 
100 100 100 100 100 100 Practical 50% 3.04 1.04 12 
‘ Productive enerey, cel./lb. ............. 1124 117% 1228 1420 1459 1285 eed data, University of Maryland and Cooperative Mills, May 20, 1958. 
26.6 25.4 24.2 32.64 31.73 29.56 irteen crossbred males used per group at start. Groups a, b, represent different chick 
*Consisted of 27.5% procaine penicillin and 72.5% oleandomycin. to 49th day). 
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Age, Av. wt Feed required/ Gizzard ver 
Ration Type of feed in days Ib unit wt. wt., gm a 
Commer 51.4 3.03 1.86 20.8 
low at 
3 Modified 47.5 3.01 1.61 21.8 25.0 
Commercial 
high fa 
4 Poe on ed of 47.2 3.02 1.26 17.8 27.5 
ract 
5 Ingredient 47.8 3.06 1.32 21.8 24.9 
Only 
4 Sem 48.6 3.06 1.17 15.4 28.0 
7 Purified 47.6 3.08 1.18 16.4 29.1 
@ Diets 51.0 3.0 1.08 7.0 35.4 
*Each value based erage of three lots of 13 chicks each representing all three chick 
sources 
TABLE 5. Comparison of Age and Feed Conversion of Crossbred Male 
Broilers Used* when 3-lb. Weights were Reached (Trial II) 
Feed Average Average 
Chick Age Av. wt., required gizzard liver 
source Cross in days Ib unit wt t., gm wt., gm 
3 Vantress x Arbor Acre ...... 47.9 3.0 1.32 19.0 29.1 
b Vantress x Arbor Acre 49.7 3.04 1.38 18.9 28.5 
c Vantress x Nich 08 ‘ 48.6 3.05 1.36 18.3 26.7 
*Each value based average of seven pens of 13 chicks each which received each of the 
seven rations 


TABLE 6. Summary of Weekly Weights and Feed Conversions at 6 Weeks* 


Ration 


Ch 


sou 


OF> 


ach 


ch 


TABLE 4. Comparison of Age and Feed Conversions of Broilers when 
the Different Feeds were Used to Reach 3-ib. Weights* 


(Trial 11) 


Chick Ages in weeks Feed required 
source? 2 4 5 6 unit gain 
— Average weight, gm. ——- 
A 62 101 157 230 355 493 2.79 
B 62 10! 156 23! 333 437 3.32 
Cc 79 126 199 283 408 571 2.75 
Ay 500 2.95 
A 91 191 351 559 817 1060 1.71 
8 84 184 336 521 757 988 1.86 
101 214 381 593 874 1.75 
Ay 1055 1.77 
A 114 250 428 667 46 223 1.51 
B 103 225 398 624 893 4 1.50 
C 3 238 404 615 087 1.68 
Ay 50 1.56 
A 09 242 431 665 935 212 1.20 
B 02 231 422 640 876 30 1.24 
Cc 116 259 451 683 917 55 1.27 
Ay. 66 1.24 
A 225 402 626 872 115! 1.27 
B 6 235 428 666 923 18 1.27 
Cc 08 227 403 613 854 099 1.23 
Ay 1143 1.26 
A 7 259 450 678 926 84 1.10 
B 02 225 393 608 835 035 1.11 
Cc 7 252 435 663 910 167 1.22 
v 29 1.14 
A 08 242 433 653 909 75 1.16 
t 03 234 40! 623 864 52 1.22 
6 246 420 645 897 50 1.14 
A 1159 1.17 
a 8 184 337 520 752 980 1.03 
B 83 178 343 547 794 046 1.00 
Cc 107 216 353 564 817 1044 1.13 
Ay 023 1.05 
old male crossbred chicks at start 
es A and B supplied Vantress x Arbor Acre crossbreds, while source C supplied Vantress 
8 crossbreds 


TABLE 7. Dressing Percentages Obtained as Influenced by Feeds* 


5-Hour N.Y. dressed Live fasted ——Expressed as % of 
fasted to to eviscerated to eviscerated eviscerated weight 
N.Y ed with giblets with giblets Liver Gizzard Giblets 
90.8 78.4 71.1 3.07 2.25 11.79 
70.3 78.4 70.5 2.71 2.36 11.24 
0 78.1 70.6 2.85 1.97 10.46 
? 79.4 72.2 2.74 2.40 10.83 
90.5 78.3 70.8 3.0 1.68 10.43 
90.8 77.5 70.4 3.12 1.76 Ht.tl 
89 77.2 69.7 3.97 1.91 12.21 
value based on 10 broilers from each of three pens 
TABLE 8. Comparison of Dressing Percentages of Crossbred Male 
Broilers Used* (Trial II) 
Dressing percentage 
5-Hour fasted N.Y. dressed Fasted to 
Cross to N.Y. dressed to eviscerated eviscerated 
without giblets 
Vantress x Arbor Acre 90.5 70.4 63.6 
Vantress x Arbor Acre 90.3 70 63.3 
Vantress x N 108 90.2 70.9 64.1 
value based on average of seven pens of 10 broilers each which received each of the 


seven rations. 


TABLE 9. Calculated Consumption of Calories and Protein with Different Rations at 
3-lb. Average Body Weights (Trials | and II)* 


*0 
Three 
in Trial 


ne 


Trial 

2 

2 

lot of 


Av. wt., 
N Ib Age, days 
MODIFIED 
3.02 78. 

1958 LOW-FAT COMMERCIAL 

3.03 51.4 
MODIFIED 1958 HIGH-FAT 

3.01 47.5 

1958 SPECIAL FEEDS (PRACTICAL 
2.98 47.75 
3.02 47.2 
3.00 47.5 
3.02 45.5 
3.06 47.8 
3.04 46.6 

1958 SPECIAL FEEDS (SEMI 
3.01 46.5 
306 48.6 
3.04 47.5 
3.02 44.0 
3.08 47.6 
3.05 45.8 
2.00 47.75 
3.02 51.0 
3.01 49.9 


Total feed 
F/W prod 
FEED 
3.03 
BROILER RATIC 
1.86 


COMMERCIAL FEED 


1.61 


INGREDIENTS ONL 


1.32 
PURIFIED DIETS 


nine Vantress x Arbor Acre male crossbred chicks used 


ots of 13 Vantress x Arbor Acre or Vantress x Nichol 108 crossbred 


Intake per 
Calo 


Ib. of broiler- 


ries of Crude 
energy protein, gm 
300 209 
868 202 
1934 18! 
Y 
1941 194 
818 184 
1880 189 
654 172 
696 177 
675 174 
1915S 206 
1960 216 
1937 211 
1765 190 
1844 219 
1804 204 
1934 177 
2028 175 
1982 176 
per ration in Trial 


chicks used per ration 


FIG. 1.—Both broilers are 
ration and weighs 1.14 Ib. 
and weighs 3.02 Ib. 


ts of the broil- 
ted) com- 
parable » ration R3, also 
was appreci- 
the 
possibilit that p t feeds may 
dif- 


red €t (pelle 


elieted t ugn it 
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of 
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The very great 
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per tage as influenced by 
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FIG. 2.—New 
1958 special ration (right) at 3-Ib. 
conformation, and keels. 


44 days of age. 


York dressed carcasses from modified 1912 ration 
live weights. 


One 1912 


on left was fed modified 
The one on the right received a 1958 special ration 


ios 


there 


however, was a greater 

during the five-hour fasting period 
when the high-fiber, low-energy mod- 
ified 1912 feed was fed, than when 
the 1958 special feeds were used 
Also there was a marked diffe 
ence in the conformation of the 


broilers fed the modified 1912 and the 
1958 feeds at the time each reached 


3-lb. weights. Of course, those fed the 
1912 ration were appreciably older 
(78 days), but their carcasses were 
much longer and less well finished 
with prominent breasts. Their body 
shape was triangular, while those 


fed the 1958 rations approached more 
nearly the rectangular shape. Prio1 
to killing the live birds reared on 
the modified 1912 feed appeared to 
weigh approximately 50% more than 
those fed the 1958‘ rations even 
though they actually were the same 
weight. 

A comparison of dressing percent- 
ages by chick source is given in 
Table 8. 

Comparisons Shown 

Comparisons involving birds reared 
on the modified 1912 rations (Trial 
1) and one of the 1958 special ra- 
tions are shown in Figs. 1-5. Fig 
1 depicts marked difference in size 
at the time the birds fed the 1958 
ration reached 3-lb. average weight 
(44 days). Fig. 2 portrays the marked 
difference in the length and body con 


ure 


formation of the birds fed the two 
different rations at the time 3-lb 
weights were reached. Fig. 3 show 


the difference in size of dressed birds 


obtained at 44 days of age. Fig. 4 
shows the very marked difference 
in size of the gizzards, with those 
from birds receiving the modified 
1912 high-fiber feed almost twice as 
large as the gizzards from the high- 


fat fed broilers. Incidentally, no dif- 
ferences were observed in the length 


of the intestinal tracts, although after 
fasting the intestinal tracts of the 


(left) and 
Note difference in length, 
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FIG. 3.—Dressed broilers at 45 days of age. Those on the left weighed an average of .71 Ib. (modified 1912 feed), 
and those on the right averaged 2.16 Ib. (1958 special feed). 


FIG. 4.—Gizzards from 3-lb. broilers fed modified 1912 feed were almost twice as big as those from broilers reared 
on the 1958 special feeds. The gizzards from the birds on the 1912 feed are on the left above. 


birds fed the special 1958 high fat 
rations appeared to be slightly small- 
er in diameter. No direct measure- 
ments, however, were taken. Figure 
5 shows the marked difference in 
body cavity occupied by the diges- 
tive tract as a result of feeding 
these widely different feeds. 

The last picture, Fig. 6, was taken 
by one of the staff of Feedstuffs 
magazine in Chicago, showing that 
portion of the exhibit depicting 


amounts of feed required to raise 
3-lb. broilers. These flasks contain 
the actual weighed amounts of feed 


used in the first trial to produce a 
3-lb. broiler. The labels on each of 
the flasks represent conversions ob- 
tained in terms of per pound of feed 
per pound of broiler. The values for 
the modified 1912 rations and 1958 
commercial rations referred to re- 


sults obtained in Trial 1. The re- | 
mainder refer to results obtained in 
Trial 2, with the exception of the | 
1.02 conversion which should have 
been 1.04 as was indicated in the 
presentation at Chicago. The 1.02 


represented an extrapolated value as 
the test was not completed until 


the morning of the day of the pre- 
sentation. 


Leads for Further Study 
It is obviously of interest to dem- 
onstrate efficiency with rapidly grow- 
ing male broilers, without considera- 
tion of costs or physical problems 
which might be encountered if such 


feeds were to be used. In spite of | 


the fact that even those 1958 special 
feeds which are composed only of 
practical ingredients would appear to 
be impractical, these results suggest 
various leads for further study. 

It is not surprising, of course, that 
gizzard size would be affected by po- 
tency (fat level) of the diet. Such 
a marked contrast in capacity, how- 
ever, might have an effect on the 
feed consumption if birds were shift- 
ed from one feed to another with a 
greatly different potency. 

The mere fact that rations con- 
taining 40 to 50% fat were used 
with reasonable success is note- 
worthy; in fact the only carbohy- 
drate source in some of these for- 
mulas was the glycerol in the fat 
and that part of the protein which 


FIG. 5.—Cross section of broilers. Note the much larger body cavity of broiler 
fed old-style feed (top) as compared with that of broiler fed 1958 special 


ration. 


was oxidized and converted into car- | 


bohydrate intermediates. 

Numerically better 
terms of pounds of feed per pound 
of chicken likewise is only to be ex- 
pected if feeds are increased in po- 
tency and at the same time main- 
tained adequate in supportive nu- 
trients. 

Energy and Protein Utilization 

In order to compare more realisti- 
cally the difference in performance 


from the standpoint of energy and | 


protein utilization, the actual uptake 
of Calories of productive energy per 
pound of broiler and grams of pro- 
tein consumed per pound of broiler 
are shown in Table 9. This table 
includes some of the feeds used in 
both trials 1 and 2. Although there 
were slight changes made between 
trials, the basic formulas were quite 
similar. 'The average values for each 
of these include a total of four lots 
of broilers. Generally there is ex- 
cellent agreement in performance be- 
tween the two trials. 

Although there is a marked dif- 
ference in feed conversion, there is 
much less difference in the Calories 
required per pound of bird when 
the 1958 commercial broiler feed was 
used as compared with the 1958 spe- 
cial rations. In fact, the nutritional 


conversion in | 


conversions shown by the modified 
1912 feed in Trial 1 were fairly good. 
No doubt this is much better than 
would have been obtained with the 
strains and management conditions 
used in 1912. Also, the modifications 
made in this 1912 feed made it more 
nearly comparable to formulas used 
around 1930. 

From the data shown in Table 9, 
it would appear that the formulas 
containing highest levels of fat 
showed poorer utilization of Calories 
since rations containing approximate- 
ly 20% added fat did somewhat bet- 
ter than those containing approxi- 
mately 30% added fat. Of noteworthy 
Significance is the very excellent ef- 
ficiency shown with diet 4 in Trial 
1 and R5 in Trial 2. This was basical- 
ly a pelleted ration containing 20% 
added fat with otherwise practical 
ingredients. This ration produced a 
pound of broiler with an average of 
only 1,675 Calories and 174 grams 
of dietary protein. 

The efficiency of protein utiliza- 
tion shown by some of the 1958 spe- 
cial rations also is noteworthy since 


it was appreciably better than that 
obtained with the iS58 commercial 


rations. 
Another factor becomes evident in 
looking at results obtained with rap- 


119 11.02 1.10 


RATION | 


FIG. 6.—Differences in amounts of feed required to produce 3-Ib. broilers 
and feed conversions displayed. The “1.02” conversion should read “1.04.” 


an 
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For antibiotic fortification 


of swine rations— 


make every ration a PROFITOPPER 
with low-cost dual-action 


(a combination of procaine penicillin and streptomycin sulfate in a ratio of 1:3) 


Starter and grower rations fortified with PRO-STREP will help swine 
growers get more pigs to market — healthier, heavier and more uniform in 
size... with greater feed efficiency! 

Not all herds require the same level of antibiotic protection. On many well- 
managed farms, for example, as little as 25 grams of PRO-STREP per ton 
of feed will: stimulate growth, improve feed efficiency, increase feed intake, 
and promote more uniform gains. On other farms, however, somewhat 
higher levels of this effective combination of two antibiotics are required 


for optimum results. 


Fit The Ration To The Farm— Recommend starter and grower ra 
with PRO-STREP, to fit the individual needs of the 
will produce the best results at the lowest unit cost. Now you can s 
your growers with the exact amount of antibiotic fortification they 
And, whatever their needs—high, low or medium leveis, reeommend low 
dual-action PRO-STREP. There is a level of PRO-STREP for every 


PROFITOPPER rations 
for you. Merck & Co., Inc., 


PENICILLIN is absorbed and 
carried through the blood stream to 
every part of the body to effectively 
check many pathogenic, gram-posi- 
tive organisms. 

Penicillin also stimulates feed con- 
sumption, enhances weight gains and 
feed conversion. Grower is able to 
market more uniform pigs. 


Chemical Division, Rahway, 


ad 


tions fortified 
Select a level that 
pply 
need. 
-cost, 
ration— 


farm. 


that will mean customer satisfaction and repeat sales 
New Jersey. 


STREPTOM\ _ Effective 
for prolonged periods of time in the 
intestinal tract, streptomycin acts 
against the gram-negative bacteria 
so often responsible for bacterial! 
swine enteritis (“‘necro”’ 

Streptomycin will not interfere wit 


the action of beneficial intestina 
flora. 
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A Level of Pro-Strep for Every Ra- 
tion for: Growth Promotion, Health 


Protection and Profit Insurance! 


LOW LEVEL—25 Gm./ton (18.75 Gm. strep- 
tomycin sulfate—6.25 Gm. procaine peni- 
cillin) 

Feed continuously to stimulate growth, 
improve feed efficiency, increase feed 
intake and promote better uniformity 
of gains. 


MEDIUM LEVEL—50 Gm./ton (37.5 Gm. strep- 
tomycin sulfate—12.5 Gm. procaine peni- 
cillin ) 

Feed continuously until pigs are 50 to 
75 pounds to: prevent bacterial swine 
enteritis; stimulate growth; improve 
feed efficiency; stimulate feed intake; 
and help promote better uniformity of 
gains. If outbreaks of enteritis occur, 
feeds containing 100 Gm. of Pro-STREP 
should be used. 


HIGH LEVEL—100 Gm./ton (75 Gm. strepto- 
mycin sulfate—25 Gm. procaine penicillin) 
To treat bacterial swine enteritis, feed 
rations fortified with PRo-STREP for 4 
to 5 days or until symptoms disappear. 
PRO-STREP at the 100 Gm. level 
may be used until pigs are 50 to 75 
pounds to: stimulate growth, 
feed efficiency, increase feed intake 
and assure better uniformity of gains. 


also 


improve 


Examine the CLAIMS— 
Check the RESULTS 
Compare the COST of Pro-Strep 
with single drug, narrow-spectrum, or 
broad-spectrum antibiotics 
You can’t recommend a more effective 
antibiotic supplement at lower cost! 


ONE CALL...ONE ORDER... 
ONE RESULT... 
CUSTOMER SATISFACTION! 


There is a Merck microingredient 
for your every formulation need. 
Ask the Merck Man about the 
complete line of antibiotics, vita- 
mins, amino acids and multivi- 
tamin mixtures with 

THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY! 


— 


with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 


RCK BRAND FOR AWN ANTIBIOTIC FEEC 


| 
| : 
x 
at 
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idly growing male broilers. Our pres- 
ent method of feeding broilers deals 
with mixed sexes and perhaps we 
are either not feeding the males suf- 
ficiently 
our rations (particularly in protein) 
in terms of the requirement for fe- 
males. In practical formulation, in- 
creasing the protein level almost in- 
variably results in reduced energy 
potency of the ration. It seems pos- 
sible that more rapid growth might 


well or are over-fortifying | 


be obtained if the males were reared | 
separately and fed appropriately for- | 


mulated rations while females might 
grow as rapidly as they do at present 
with less protein but a more potent 
formula. This would result in rela- 
tively improved feed conversions and 
a reduction in feed cost per pound 
of broiler. Whether or not this would 
justify separate feeds and rearing 
cannot be determined as data are 
unavailable to quantitate these ef- 
fects. Most of the work done on sepa- 
rate rearing of sexes has not involved 
specially designed formulas. 


Food Industry Groups 
Back Midwest Plan 
To Hold Food-A-Rama 


KANSAS CITY—Plans of the Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. to 
spotlight consumption of meat, milk 
and eggs at the MFMA convention in 
February won enthusiastic response 
from representatives of several na- 
tional food product associations at a 
planning session here, the association 
reported this week. 

Shifted from Houston to Kansas 
City, the convention will be held Feb. 
16-18 at the Muehlebach Hotel. 

At the preliminary planning meet- 
ing, the food product association rep- 
resentatives explored ways of pro- 
moting consumption of the foods of 
animal agriculture in connection with 
the convention. 

The aim is to build a program that 
will attract national attention to the 
importance of these foods as basic 
health foods, and also point out the 
vital part the formula feed industry 


MAKE FOOD-A-RAMA PLANS—Representatives of a number of national 


food product associations met in Kansas City recently to explore ways of 
promoting consumption of the food products of animal agriculture in conjunc- 
tion with the Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. convention in February. 
Pictured clockwise around the table, starting in the left foreground, are Vern 
Schwaegerle, American Meat Institute, Chicago; Lou Walts, National Turkey 
Federation, Chicago; Lloyd S. Larson, executive vice president, MF MA, Kan- 
sas City; Dick O’Connell, National Commodity Organization for Eggs, Kansas 
City; Harold Williams, Institute of American Poultry Industries, Chicago; 
Lorne Van Stone, Uncle Johnny Mills, Houston, Texas, MFMA convention 
program chairman; E. Y. Lingle, National Independent Meat Packers Assn., 
St. Joseph, Mo.; Herb Alp, American Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago; 
Nels Post, National Milk Producers Assn., Washington; Martin E. Newell, 
Feedstuffs, Kansas City, and Frank Fraser, National Broiler Council, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


NEW DEALER-SIZED 


Feed Tanks! 


Here's why: 


9 Ft. Diameter Tanks allow your dealers to save time, labor and ware- 
housing costs, and enables them to qualify for extra mill 
allowed on bulk shipments. Largest size tank will take a full carload. 


6 Ft. Diameter Tanks give farmers a greater edge over production 
costs by increasing their unit handling capacity. The economies of 
purchasing in bulk — plus the added convenience of storing and feed- 
ing by the bulk method —are strong incentives for the farmer to 
patronize the dealer who can offer him this advantage. 


Features: 


angle iron legs. 


AND FARM-SIZED 
BS&sB BULK FEED TANKS CAN HELP 
PUT YOU AHEAD OF COMPETITION! 


You can build a more profitable operation for yourselves, your 
dealers, and their customers by encouraging them to change over to 
bulk distribution and storage of feed, using these new BS&B Bulk 


Continuous corrugated galvanized steel body 
Concentric hopper bottom has 60° 


10” diameter slide valve opening. 

23-11/16” diameter manhole and fill opening. 
. Easily erected by inexperienced help . 
Shipped knocked down. Galvanized bolts, nuts, neoprene steel- 
backed washers and caulking compound shipped with each tank. 
Sizes: 9 ft. tanks are available in 11.0, 14.4, 17.8, 21.1 and 24.5 ton 
capacities. 6 ft. tanks are available in 2.8, 4.3, 5.8 and 7.3 ton capacities. 


| 


Planning 
To Expand 


Operations? 


the Dakotas, 


plays in producing these quality prod- 
ucts efficiently, and in marketing 
them effectively. 

Another planning session 
uled for the Carter Hote! 
land. 


is sched 


in Cleve- 


Program Announced 


For Ohio Sheep Day 


WOCSTER, OHIO The annual 
Ohio Sheep Day, a program held for 
the benefit of sheep and wool grow- 


| ers and for se who may contem- 
| plate adding sheep to their farm en- 
our | terprise, will he held July 25 at the 
sheep research farm of the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
here. 
BU LK FEED This year, in addition to reports 
on the results of research, special 


attention will be given on the fore- 
noon program to sheep diseases. Dr 
H. E. Goldstein, diagnostic labora- 
tory, Reynoldsburg, Ohio, and Dr. 
J. B. Smith, Ohio Department of Ag- 
riculture, Columbus, will lead in the 
demonstrations and discussions 


Feature speaker of the program 

will be Jerry Sotola, livestock bu- 

When Kent Feeds, Inc., of Muscatine, Iowa | Teau, Armour & Co., Chicago, who 
wanted to expand their marketing area in will discuss the trends and outlook 


Minnesota, Nebraska and in the sheep industry. Other subjects 


western Iowa, they built a new 13-tank to be discussed include a talk on the 
bulk feed plant near Sioux City, Iowa influence of plant estrogens on the 
which increased their total manufacturing reproductive function in sheep and 


“discounts” 


slope...is braced to sturdy 


no special tools required. 


For more information, contact the BS&B Man serving 
or write to us direct. 


your area... 


Brack, Sivauis s Bryson, inc. 
Agricultural Division, Dept. 10-AK7 


7500 East 12th Street 


capacity by 60,000 tons annually. 


These tanks are all BS&B Bolted Steel 
Tanks, with special steel hoppers built to 
Kent's own specifications. Seven of them 
are 12’ x 56’ and six are 9’ x 56’. With the 
erection of this plant, 
more profitable operation for both them- 
selves and their dealers in that area by 
reducing costly transportation charges, and 


fundamental factors in sheep produc- 
tion. A program for ladies has also 
been planned. 


Kent has built a WINDS DAMAGE ELEVATOR 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
Cooperative Elevator, 


| Farmers 
| Okla., 


Kingfisher, 


: - recently was severely damaged 

by cutting handling costs. by storms which blew in a wall and 
, damaged the roof causing loss to 
stored feed, seed and fertilizer 

Losses were estimated to be from 


$10,000 to $15,000. 


PHOSPHORUS CONCENTRATE 
with TRACE 


Needed Mineral 


in a form so soluble 
“it melts on your tongue." 


The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 


53 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Kansas City 26, Missouri 
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"1007 Washington Ave: 
jerman Nagel'sy 
ormula B 

— Member, American Dehydrators Association +» Associate Member, Grain and Feed Dealers National Association |= 
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PRESERVE THAT SWEET 
FRESHNESS YOUR 


SILAGE 


WITH 


MOLASSES 


MORE THAN 


NATICO improves the palatabil- 
ity of silage, maintains sweetness, 
color and fragrance. NATICO 
prevents top spoilage and im- 
proves digestibility. There’s no 
waste because NATICO’s §all- 
molasses solids, important nutri- 
Or, sprinkle right on top of feed in ents, and more than 48% sugar 
troughs. NATICO penetrates — content make it ideal for use in si- 
helps eliminate choking dust, 
“fines” that discourage appetites. age. It’s easy to use and you use it 
all! Remember—something won- 
derful happens when you add 
NATICO. 


NATICO handles and 
stacks easily in convenient 
50-Ib. reinforced bags. 


For making silage, add 25 pounds 
of NATICO per ton at blower. 


Distributorships in selected 
territories stillavailable. For 
further information, write: 


THE NORTH AMERICAN TRADING & IMPORT COMPANY 


World’s Largest Importer of Cane Molasses 


1429 WALNUT STREET + PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
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Well Displayed Variety of Merchandise 
Builds Sales for New York Feed Store 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Feed is the principal item in stock 
at the G.L.F. store at Owego, N.Y., 
as it is in other stores of this group 
throughout the state, but many other 
well displayed farm supplies do their 
share toward building a large annual 
volume. The Owego store, under the 
managership of Herbert Bean, uses 
both outdoor and indoor display to 
get the extra sales, and the policy 
is quite successful. 

For instance, in the large display 
room, one can find a neat and sizeable 
showing of garden and lawn tools. 
Both farmers and townspeople come 
here to buy such items, for they say 


they like the large stock from which 
to select. Also, as Mr. Bean points 
out, the farmer who comes to buy 
a special pitchfork or shovel, may 
also buy feed and other supplies. 
Thus, every traffic-building item has 
plus value, he reports. 

Dog food, rabbit pellets and other 
feeds are displayed on wall shelves 
with price markings. While the store 
is not strictly self-service, there are 
many items which the customer can 
pick up and bring to a wrap counter. 
Also, when farmers wait to get their 
feed needs filled, they like to browse 
around the big salesroom, and when 


articles are plainly price-marked this 
encourages impulse buying, according 
to Mr. Bean. 


Copies Retail Stores 

“We try to make our displays as 
clean, effective and appealing as 
other types of retail stores,” declares 
Mr. Bean, “and this really attracts 
customers.” 

An idea of the feed volume of 
the Owego store can be gained from 
the fact that 14 men are employed, 
and that a great deal of grinding 
and mixing are done. The largest per- 
centage of business is in dairy feeds, 
for the store is located in an excel- 
lent dairy region, and New York 
farmers are known for their excellent 
feeding practices. They are always 
anxious to discuss better feeding 
practices with him and other quali- 
fied feed men, he says. 

The average dairy herd here may 
run up to 50 head, states Mr. Bean, 
of which number perhaps 20 to 30 
are milking regularly. Farmers in 


REASONS 


why more broiler men 


prefer Arbor Acres 


Today Arbor Acres female parent stock 
is being produced in Maine, Connecti- 
cut, Indiana, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Arkansas, and California, only 
truck delivery away from most of the 
nation’s leading hatcheries. Your first- 
generation Arbor Acres pullets reach you 


about you? 


faster and in top condition. You get 
all the fast early growth and livability 
you read about in the Meat Contest 
results. Now it’s easier than ever before 
for hatcherymen to take advantage of 
Arbor Acres’ Proven Program. How 


ARBOR ACRES FARM, unc. 


General Offices, Research: GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


San Luis Obispo, Calif. ¢ Concord, N.C. ¢ Thorntown, Ind. * Albertville, Ala. 
North Stonington, Conn. ¢ Skowhegan, Me. © Springdale, Ark. « Gainesville, Ga. 


the region grow a lot of oats, wheat 
and corn, which they use in their 
feed program. Other dairy farmers 
are forced to buy considerable grain 
during certain periods of the year. 


Bulk Delivery 

Four years ago, the Owego store 
of the G.L.F. purchased a bulk de- 
livery truck. It now handles about 
3,000 tons a year on the bulk de- 
livery basis, and Mr. Bean expects 
this total to grow in the coming year. 
Most of the farmers who want bulk 
delivery are building their own bins 
for storage of the feed, rather than 
purchasing ready-made bins. 

With the addition of the bulk 
truck, the Owego store now has five 
trucks in use. 

The layout of the Owego store is 
very conducive to serving may cus- 
tomers at one time, especially those 
who have grinding and mixing to be 
done. The building is about 40 ft. 
wide and 150 ft. long, with a lengthy 
loading platform and several ware- 
house entrances. It is not unusual 
for 10 farm trucks to be lined up 
at the loading platforms for service 
of one kind or another. 

The organization has one sales and 
serviceman who visits customers 
throughout a wide area, talking bet- 
ter feeding, crop management, disease 
control and similar topics. Farmers 
appreciate this kind of service, and 
it is one reason why G.L.F. gets a 
large farm trade from both mem- 
bers and non-members. 


“We try to be alert to every feed 
and related need the farmer may 
have,” says Mr. Bean, “and we be- 
lieve in getting these items on dis- 
play for him to see time and again 
when he enters this store.” 


in 


More Grain Storage 
Space Needed in Iowa 


DES MOINES — A shortage of 
grain storage space in Iowa was re- 
ported by Robert Skinner, executive 
secretary of the Western Grain & 
Feed Assn., Des Moines. 

He said Iowa is short about 26 
million bushels in storage capacity 
for take-over corn, and that coupled 
with this shortage is the fact that it 
appears certain there will be several 
million bushels of soybeans which 
will not have moved out and may 
have to be stored. 

Ray Pollock, director of the grain 
branch of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, and his deputy, Robert 
Hansen, met recently with state ASC 
officials and representatives of the 
grain trade in Iowa to discuss the 
storage problem. 

Mr. Skinner said the Washington 
officials want any necessary addition- 
al storage facilities to be built by the 
grain trade rather than by the gov- 
ernment. Commercial storage bins 
will be filled before government bins 
are used. He urged association mem- 
bers not to build additional storage 
if it is not needed, and to check with 
local county ASC offices for guidance 
in making any decisions to build. 


HIGH QUALITY 
60% PROTEIN 
for hog feeds 


Call collect anytime for 
quotations — MA 6-2803 


COMPANY 


FORT WoRTH 1, TEXAS 
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SERVICE BULI]I for members 
of the feed and poultry industries 


Replacement and Laying Flock Production Charts 


ANNUAL PULLET REPLACEMENT FIGURES 
| 


If percentage of hens In order to house this number You will need to 
lost through culling of pullet replacements per start this number 
and mortality is: 1000 chicks of chicks 
300 430 
350 501 
400 i 572 
644 


500 
550 786 
600 858 
650 929 
700 ,000 
750 072 
800 


NOTE: /f straight-run chicks are used, double the ures in the right hand U f the oT: e of mortality is lower 
than expected, surplus pullets may be sold ready-to-lay pullets r dressed out e poultrymer ill profit 
from the housing of extra pullets in temporary quarters. These may be used as a reserve t eplace any birds lost 
as a result of early mortality or culling during the rst few months of product 


DAILY FEED CONSUMPTION TABLE (per 100 layers 


Percentage of Birds Total Daily Feed Consumption 


in Production Heavy Breeds Leghorns 

50 28-29 Ib i 24-25 Ib 
29-30 Ib 25-26 Ib 
30-31 Ib 26-27 Ib. 
31-32 Ib 


Hen Weight Maintenance Only Feed Maintenance and Per Dozen Eggs | 
(Lb.) (Lb.) 250 Eggs (Lb.) (Lb.) i 
3.5 52 | 88.0 42 
4.0 57 92.0 44 
45 61 | 96.5 46 
5.0 I 65 101.0 48 
5.5 | 70 105.0 5.0 
6.0 74 109.0 5.2 


4 


NOTE: A 4 Ib. hen will consume approximately 57 Ib eed per year, for maintenance purf t y. Heavy hens con 
sume an additional 8 or 9 Ib. of feed for each extra Ib weight. Beyond the requirements for basic body needs 
h dozen eggs is produced on 12% Ib. of feed, re j f bod eight or t fla 


FEED CONSUMED PER DOZEN EGGS 


No. of Eggs per Yeor Total Feed Consumed (Approximate Lb. of Feed per Dozen Eggs 
120 75 |b 7.5 
160 80 Ib. | 6.0 
86 Ib 5.2 
93 Ib 45 


AL 
=" 
+) 
| | 
: 
50 | | 
65 
70 | 
80 
90 900 1,287 
95 950 1,359 
100 1,000 1,430 
110 1,100 1,573 | ae 
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‘Double Check 


Vitamin Levels in your 


Critical B 


Compare the recommended levels of B 
vitamins at right with those you are for- 
mulating in your layer feeds. If your feeds 
look low on essential B vitamins consider 
this fact: consumption of high-energy, 
low-vitamin feedstuffs like corn and fats 
results in lower feed intake. This means 
that your high-energy feeds must have 
more nutrients per pound of ration to 
support maximum egg production. 

It’s obviously to your benefit to check 
the B vitamin levels of your layer rations 
every time you change ingredients, sup- 
pliers or increase caloric content. Then, 
to assure yourself of trustworthy supple- 
mental vitamin levels, specify Merck 
Vitamin Mixtures and be confident that 
every beakful of your feed contains the 
adequate vitamin content you planned. 


ASK THE 
MERCK MAN 


With the exciting ad- 

vances in animal health 
4 and nutrition continuing 
at an ever-increasing 
pace, it really pays to keep in touch with 
your Merck Man. Since most of these ad- 
vances revolve around microingredients like 
amino acids, coccidiostats, antibiotics, and 


Total recommended levels (Gm./ton) 
Layer Breeder 


Riboflavin 


4 Ss 


__ Calcium Pantothenate 


12 


Niacin 
cue 


25 25 


Choline Chloride 
Vitamin Bi2 


1000 #£1200 


3.0 (mg./ton) 6 (mg./ton) | 


vitamins, it is obvious you will benefit 
by being close to a specialist in both 
therapeutic and nutritional microin- 
gredients. 

Your Merck Man not only brings 
you the great fundamental discoveries 
of Merck research, but he helps ac- 
quaint you with practical and devel- 
opmental improvements such as water- 
dispersible supplements. During the 
past ten years Merck research teams 


and technical service staff have come 
up with Vitamin By2, 
and the use of Procaine Penicillin in 
feeds. This proved history of success 
forecasts beyond question of doubt 
that new developments from Merck 
research are coming soon. 

Merck Sales officesin Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, Los An- 
geles, Minneapolis, New York, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis and San Francisco. 


Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Rahway, N. J. 


VITAMIN MIXTURES AND VITAMINS 


WITH THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 


| 
| | 
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Yes, these cctual termin ports of 
recently-completed tests giv nuing 14 
proo; of the high q of Borden’s 
broiler feed fortifiers. i 
FERMACTO 400, Borden’: sive 
blend of fer: tation fact n be ada: 
"3 to your present form: promote 
, extra efficiency and economy 
Borden’s new MG 2X-400 supr whey factor 
activity an ERMACTC 1 one 
convenient, rm biend ; 
Examine these fest resu!t etully 
‘hen write to us fc mplete p nrormat 


THE orden COMPANY 


FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 


3650 Madison Avenue, New York 17,N.Y. 
LABORATORIES AND TEST FARMS, ELGIN, ILL. 
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Kansas Plant Doubles Rate of 
Output and Reduces Crew— 
Result Is Tripled Efficiency 


By ROGER BERGLUND 


Feedstuffs Managing Editor 


When a feed plant doubles 
hourly production and at the same 
time reduces its crew from 17 work- 
men to 10, it has made some real 
progress. 

When a plant cuts production man- 
hours per ton from more than 3 to 1 
or less, while at the same time im- 
proving service to customers, it has 
recorded a sharp gain in efficiency. 

Well, that is just what has been 
done by Naturich Mills, a feed manu- 
facturing company at Abilene, Kan- 
sas. 

How was it done? For one thing, 
the firm has put some analysis, some 
planning, some perspiration and about 
$50,000 into a program of mill mod- 


ernization and improvement. Also 
important have been improvements 
in production and work scheduling 


Jack Grubb 


(right), 
Naturich Mills, and Dean Widler, of- 
fice manager and in charge of pro- 
duction, cqmpare their plant opera- 
tions with some of the industry time 
standards reported at the Midwest | 
Feed Production School. 


and supervision of workers —- plus 
record keeping and constant attention 
to labor costs and opportunities to 
step up productivity. As guides in 
making cost-cutting changes and op- 
erational improvements, the Naturich 
management has used labor cost 
standards and time study data from 
the annual Midwest Feed Production 
Schools. 

Naturich Mills, formerly called 
Midwest Mills, is a division of the 
Security Milling Co. of Abilene—of 
which T. L. Welsh is president and 
Thomas W. Welsh is vice president. 
The firm's feed mill burned in 1952 
and then was rebuilt in 1953. The re- 
cent plant and operational improve- 
ments have been made during the 
past year and a half or so. 


its | 


| 
| 


As illustrated in the first photo, the biggest manpower 
saving came in the installation of a new automatic pack- 
er, a Richardson single-bucket unit, replacing manual 
scales. A belt conveyor, shown in the second picture, ex- 
tends the length of the second floor warehouse. An in- 
clined belt, on the left, carries bags from the packer up to 


Responsible for the steps taken to 
boost efficiency have been Thomas 
Welsh; Jack Grubb, Naturich man- 
ager; Dean Widler, office manager 
and in charge of production, and Ray 
Rider, mill superintendent. 

Responsible for seeing that the in- 
creased output is sold is Al Green, 
sales manager. 

The company serves the state of 
Kansas and parts of Nebraska, Colo- 
rado and Oklahoma. A complete line 
of poultry and livestock feed is manu- 
factured, with poultry accounting for 
some 70% of the production. An in- 
crease in swine feed business is ex- 
pected, with more milo in the region 
bringing greater interest in hog rais- 
ing. 

The poultry feed business includes 
some turkey feed. In that connec- 
tion, it may be noted that Naturich 
also has a turkey processing plant 
at Newton, Kansas, which turns out 
birds under the same Naturich brand 
name. 

All feed goes out to dealers in the 
area in company-owned trucks. 

Batch Plant 

The plant, a batch mixing opera- 
tion, turns out from 75 to 80 tons 
of feed per eight-hour shift. Current- 


| ly, some 15% of the tonnage goes out 


in bulk. About 80% of the ingredient 
tonnage is received and handled in 


| bulk, with the rest in bags. 


The Security Milling Co.’s flour 


| mill laboratory is used by the feed 


plant in quality control. 
Adjacent to the feed mill are con- 


| crete grain storage tanks, the eleva- 
manager of | 


tor being used in the company’s grain 
operations. The man working in the 
elevator also is responsible for bulk 
ingredient receiving and grinding in 
the feed mill. 

Following is a general description 
of the plant and its operation, and 
outlined thereafter are the measures 
taken to hike efficiency and the re- 


| sults: 


The feed plant building is a four- 
story concrete structure. The build- 
ing includes eight bulk ingredient 
bins, holding a total of 200 tons of 
millfeed, soybean meal, grains and al- 
falfa meal. Other ingredients are in 
sacks. Molasses is stored in a con- 
crete tank holding two carloads. Re- 
cently added to the mill were nine 
outside tanks for storage and loading 
out of bulk feed. 

Adjacent to the mill building is a 
two-story warehouse, 36 by 220 ft. 
The packing room is on the first floor, 
and bagged ingredients are stored on 
the first floor. The second floor holds 
sacked finished feed. Sacked ingre- 
dients are put on pallets and are 


This is a view of the Naturich Mills plant in Abilene. In the left foreground 
is part of the two-story warehouse for sacked materials. To the left, out of the 
picture, is a new truck dock at the end of the warehouse. Adjacent to the 
warehouse is the four-story mill building. In the background is a wheat eleva- 
tor used in the firm’s grain operations. To the right of the mill is the office 


building. 


moved in the warehouse and to the 
dump sink over the mixer by forklift 
truck. 

Bulk ingredients come in by rail 
and truck and are unloaded by power | 
shovel and truck hoist. Grain is 
ground on a 75 h.p. Big Chief ham- 
mermill, with 20 h.p. on the fan, in 
the basement. Mixing is done in a 
Hayes & Stolz horizontal batch mixer | 
in 3-ton batches, with the batching 
and mixing controlled from a first- 
floor control center. A manual push- 
button system is used with the bulk 
ingredients, with screw feeders mov- 
ing the materials to the central scale 
hopper. 

Mixed mash is elevated to a reel 
and goes by screw conveyor, over 
magnets, into bins over the pellet 
mills or molasses mixer or into pack- 
ing bins. The distribution system is on 
the third floor. 

The molasses operation, on the sec- 
ond floor, includes a Wenger high- 
molasses pellet system. After the pel- 
lets are packed, they are hand- 
trucked into the second floor ware- 
house area. 

Hard pellets are made on two Cali- 
fornia Century 75 h.p. mills and are 
cooled in two vertical coolers before 
being elevated to third floor shakers. 
There are two rolls for crumblizing. 
Pellets and crumbles, after going 
through gyrosifters, are moved by 
conveyor belts to any of the nine 
9-ton packing bins in the mill build- 
ing. 


Finished Feed Handling 
There are air slides on the packing 
bins, and feed to be packed is moved 
by conveyor belt, with variable speed 


the second floor. Feed is warehoused or goes directly on 
the belt to a chute leading down to a belt between two 
trailer stations in the covered loading dock. The third 
picture shows the belt between the two trailer stations. A 


workman loads the bags directly onto the vehicle. 


drive, to the Richardson single-bucket 
packer in the warehouse. All of this 
operation is controlled by the man 
doing the packing. 

Bags of finished feed go by inclined 
belt conveyor up to the second floor 
warehouse, where a belt, down the 


Thomas Welsh (left) is vice president 
of the Security Milling Co., Abilene, 
parent firm of Naturich Mills. He and 


Al Green (right), Naturich sales 
manager, look over sales literature 
promoting one of the company’s com- 
plete lines of poultry and livestock 
feeds. Mr. Welsh has worked with 
the Naturich executives in moderniz- 
ing feed mill operations. 


center, extends the length of the 
warehouse. Bags are either stored or 
go directly on the belt to a chute 
leading down to a belt between two 
truck stations in the covered load- 
ing dock at the end of the warehouse. 

Bags are taken off the belt run- 
ning alongside the open truck box 
or trailer, so no conveying equipment 
into the truck is used. An intercom 
system between the packer man and 
the men loading out is used to con- 
trol movement of bagged feed to the 
dock. 

In addition to the other storage 
bins for finished feed, there is a 5- 
ton bin for bulk mash which may be 
spouted out to trucks or conveyed to 
the packer. 

Pellets ana crumbles going into the 
outside bulk bins are moved by belt 
to a rotating distributing head over 
the tanks. Conveying and storage 
equipment in the mill was provided 
by the Ehrsam company, located at 
nearby Enterprise, Kansas. 

Improvements Made 

Until about a year ago, there were 
17 workmen in the plant and feed 
was being made at a rate of about 5 
tons per hour. The Naturich manage- 
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Ray 
shown 


Rider, mill superintendent, is 
at the manual push-button 
control system used in batching and 
mixing. In back of him are lights and 
controls for all machinery in the 
plant. Mr. Rider and his crew carried 
out most of the mill improvement 
program. 


ment 
were 
when 


recognized that improvements 
needed, and this was confirmed 
labor cost standards for feed 
mills were reported at the 1956 Mid- 
west Feed Production School. Among 
those attending the recent schools 
have been Thomas Welsh, Mr. Widler 
and Mr. Rider. The school and a sub- 
sequent analysis of the plant opera- 
tions showed that the mill was not 
meeting the standards 

Armed with this information, the 
Naturich people set about the task 
of improving and modernizing their 
operations. Most of the work has 
been done by company personnel. 


The 17 men in the mill previously, 


turning out feed at a rate of more 
than 3 man-hours per ton, included 
three men in the mill (mixing and 


pelleting), two on the molasses opera- 
tion, the equivalent of 144 in the ele- 


vator (including receiving bulk in- 
gredients), 342 men packing with 
manual bagging scales, six in the 


-- 
te Warehouse OV 
Loading 


Avia 


warehouse and one o! 
Now, after the cha 
year, there are only 


one man in the elevator, two in the 
mill (mixing, grinding, pelleting, dis- 
tributing), one packing, one on mol- 


asses operations, f 
house and one on m 
The plant now pi 
tons of feed per hour 
per ton have been c 
This labor includes 
the superintendent 


Several Steps Taken 


What was done t 
man-hours per ton d 
parable size mill stan 
1? Actually, explains 
number of things add 
provement that has | 

1. The company 
power shovel to unl 
ents, cutting the tim: 
to 1% hours and sa‘ 
work. Previously sc 
been used. 


2. There had been two Forn icked ingredients 
molasses pelleting operation, one man the warehouse 
running the unit on the second fl truck. Now the 
and another on thi st floor packir ba palletized and handled by 
the feed. Also, the operation was | fo! I has speeded han- 
geared to slower cooling than at f pallets and high- 
present. pacity has been 

Now one man runs the entire sys- : first floor has 
tem. The pellets rough th material 
horizontal cooler and the é juivalent of 4! 
vated to a vertical coole1 rehouse. Now 
ond floor which was added tly | there are three, handling the bagged 
to increase cooling. Th perat I l it finished feed 
packs the feed on the same floor and ul | ingredients to the 
hand-trucks it to the second floor fin- nixe1 louse crew also is 
ished feed warehouse. Further im fo! line out bulk feed 
provement in capacity | irehouse was re- 
bringing in cold air from ke 

ee q lent of 1% men. 
in the winter for co 

N t tter scheduling and 

3. More efficient mill operation has 
ber of men on the first floor who han- Ice GOs. By Wa? 
dle the mixing and pelletir belt, only one man o 

4. A new California pellet mill was nd floor, Also, " 

installed, replacing an older, smaller aster. Still fur 
unit. This provided two 6-ton-per- t it is planned by re- 


hour mills. 


uur in the ware- 


vad bulk ingredi- 


1 maintenance 
nges of the past 
10 workmen- 


iintenance. 
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first picture shows part of the Wenger high-molasses pellet operation, 
including the mill and packing bin. Addition and rearrangement of facilities 
reduced manpower needed in this operation. In the second picture, one of the 
workmen is at a new California pellet mill, installed to replace an older unit 


and step up capacity. A companion 75 h.p. unit also is part of the pelleting 


improvements is 


to handle bagged ingredients in the 
first floor warehouse area. 
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A weekly labor productivity report, shown here, is pre- per ton in each department of Naturich Mills’ plant at 
pared from daily records. This report shows man-hours Abilene, Kansas. 


to get more movement of feed di- 
rectly from the packer to trucks. 


Biggest Saving in Packing 

6. The biggest labor saving has 
come in packing. One man now does 
what 3% did formerly. Previously 
packing was done with manual scales 
under the bins in the mill. Then a 
new Richardson automatic single- 
bucket packer was installed in a room 
built in the warehouse area. As ex- 
plained above, this workman, with 
controls adjacent to the packer, di- 
rects conveying of feed from the mill 
bins to the packer. The bagged feed 
moves by inclined belt conveyor up 
to the second floor warehouse or 
through the warehouse by belt to the 
truck dock. At first, there was quite 
a bit of bag breakage, Mr. Widler 


noted, but by easing turns and drops, 


breakage was reduced 300%. 


7. A new truck dock for loading 
out, described above, also was built 
recently. 

8. A year ago, nine 10-ton steel 
bins from the company’s old flour 
mill in Abilene were installed along- 
side the feed mill. Trucks drive under 
the bins and are loaded by gravity. 
There are rack and pinion gates on 
the bins. 

Records of man-hours and produc- 
tion in the various operations and in 
the plant as a whole are kept, and 
a recent month’s records showed that 
the mill was turning out feed at a 
rate of .933 man-hour per ton. This 
compared with .967 as the industry 
standard for a comparable size mill. 
The Naturich mill was better than 
the production school standard on re- 
ceiving; somewhat over on manufac- 
turing, packing and warehousing; and 
less than the standard on mainte- 


Your Feed Requirements 


C.J. MARTENIS GRAIN CO. 


44 Whitehall Street 


Bran and Middlings 
Dried Brewers’ Grains 
Citrus Pulp 
Cottonseed Meal 


NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
Bowling Groen 9-446 


Distillers’ Grain 

Old Process Oil Meal 
Soybean Meal 

Beet Pulp 


Set the table RIGHT for 
GREATER POULTRY PROFITS 


Improved 
ALL-PURPOSE AUTOMATIC WATERER 
Ne. 1684 “COMFORT SPOT" = Sturdy angle bar under trough anchors 


GAS BROODER 
The “Comfort Spot’’ Gas 
Brooder takes care of 500 to 750 
chicks, eliminates “hot spot”’ 
areas with the right tempera- 
ture everywhere. 


We. 860-T— (Cap. 40#) 


d stands together (see below). Per- 
8 feet long. 18” adjust- 
able height. Serves 400 


Available with blue 
porcelainized trough 
~—No. 1678 


(Cap. 35#) 


FLOCK 
Ideal feeder for HI-LO HANGING FEEDERS— 
icks or tur- the most wented hangi 
d older, feeder. R-35 one-piece 


1958 CATALOG 

Just off the prees! 

Full of new-imp 
money saving Poultry 
and Equipment, 


The most flexible 
feeder on the mar- 
ket, 2 hopper sizes. 
Write for speci 
catalog folders. 


OAKES MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


Suasioiary OF £000 MACHINERY AND 


TIPTON, IN 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


ANA 


nance. One handicap has been less 
bulk ingredients than in the model 
mill used as a standard. However, 
Mr. Widler said, the firm is aiming 
for .8 or .75 man-hour per ton. 
Many of the improvements were 
made after analysis and comparison 
with the standards announced at the 
1956 production school. However, the 
supervisors also applied the 1957 in- 
formation as they sought to make 
their new facilities still more efficient. 
This included data and instructions 
on both time and motion studies and 
work sampling, mostly the latter. 
Work sampling involves making num- 
erous spot observations of just what 
a workman is doing when observed— 
such as working, waiting for another 
operator, loafing, out of the depart- 
ment, etc. In this way, the amount 


| and type of idle time and productive 


time are determined. The company 
has run two surveys, with 1,200 ob- 
servations in each. 

The results showed, for example, 
that in the warehouse, in the first 
survey, the men were engaged in 
productive activity 646% of the 
time. A second survey a few months 
later showed productive activity at 
68.4%. The managers expect that this 
can readily be improved by another 
10% through better supervision and 
scheduling and a warehouse man then 
could help elsewhere also. 

Similar checks have been made in 
other departments. In mixing and pel- 
leting, for example, the men are pro- 
ductive about 88% of the time. In 
packing and molasses operations, it is 
84%, with further improvement ex- 
pected. 

Mr. Widler and Mr. Rider also 


Nine 10-ton bins for bulk finished 
feed were recently installed alongside 
the mill. Trucks drive under the tanks 
and are loaded by gravity. 


have used time studies on some jobs. 
They have taken time standard data 
from the production school and deter- 
mined just how long it should take to 
perform a certain bag handling op- 
eration, for example. Then this has 
been compared with what the men 
have been doing, showing how im- 
provements can be made. The infor- 
mation also has been used in gearing 
scheduling of orders, packing, etc. to 
an efficient basis. 

The work sampling, plus the stand- 
ard time information, has made it 
possible first to find deficiencies and 
then to determine what should be 
done and make corrections. 

The basis for comparison and im- 
provement is found in a record keep- 
ing system which the Naturich plant 
uses. From time cards, a daily work 
report is made up, showing man-hours 
for the various workmen in the dif- 
ferent categories. (See daily time re- 
port form in accompanying illustra- 
tion.) 

This information, in turn, is used 


Mrs. Coleen Gates of the office staff 
is responsible for many of the produc- 
tion records which are used to main- 
tain a continuing check on efficiency. 
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This daily time -report form is used in a record keeping systera which helps 
in improving plant operations. This report, made up from time cards, shows 
man-hours for the various workmen in the different categories. 
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It goes on every week — like the production 
and availability of Solulac! That’s why those 
: who formulate feeds with Solulac always are 
confident of a continuous supply. Now is a 
good time for you to start with Solulac, to 
make use of its high nutritional values, its 


growth factors and vitamins. Guaranteed to be free flowing. 


unidentified 
Available in 50 and 100 pound bags or bulk carloads. Write, wire or phone. 


Grain Processing Corporation is also a continuous source of corn distillers 


dried grains. 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 


MUSCATINE, IOWA Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 
Primary Fermentation Products 


Copyright 1958 
Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12 — Bacitracin — GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors. 
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in preparing a weekly productivity | 
a which shows man-hours per | Feeder Financing in 0 ay $ EDITOR'S NOTE: The author of 
ton in each department. (See accom- | the accompanying article feels that 
panying form.) new concepts have elements of dan- 
These, along with other records, | : : ger to American agriculture as we 
show the management and superin- | anging gricu ture have known it. Current changes in 
tendent just where things are going agriculture, including integration de- 
smoothly or where there is room for | velopments, must be kept in balance 
impr vement. By W. N. Stokes, Jr. to “retain 
Mr. Grubb explains the production | President, Federal Intermediate Credit Bank of Houston of 
| one thing, Thomas Welsh, from com- It is almost a truism today to be- | number of members has declined. In | yy; stokes. He says that it is impor- 
pany management, went to the pro- gin one’s remarks with the statement | 1954 the association had over 1200 | s25+ that the feed man and others 
a6. duction school, saw just what efficient that American agriculture is heavily | members. In 1958 the membership | ;e¢ain financial independence. “If full 
4 \ operations should do and then helped involved in the dynamic process of | had dropped to 961. These figures are use is made of existing credit facili- 
rh se provide the tools to carry out the im- change. Nevertheless, this is a fact | also borne out on a state-wide basis. | ties and the temptation is resisted to 
24M provements. Mr. Widler, Mr. Rider facing us all, and one needs only to At the same time farm units are | accept credit which appears to come 
oo i and their crew of good workmen ana- look around the countryside, visit his | on a decline in number and an incline easy because of the strings attached,” 
lyzed the operations and then made neighbors and read the agricultural | in size of the individual units. Popu- he says, “the road ahead may be kept 
the efficiency-boosting changes journals to see what a revolution is | lation on Texas farms has been cut open, the trend to monopoly may be 
through both new equipment instal- taking place. | about in half between 1917 and 1987. sidetracked, and independent business 
lations and more scientific planning Statistics also show it. One Texas — What has caused these develop- and agriculture may continue to pros- 
production credit association found | ments; what are their implications; per.” This article is from a talk by 
and management recently that its average size loan | whence will they lead? Bie, Gnitinn at the Texas Feed Mann- 
The net result—a plant operation to an individual has jumped from | The causes are complex in their | facturers Assn. convention. 

justg@bout three times as efficient as | $164 in 1934 to $2,573 in 1948 and | ramifications, but rather simple in 

it i ,. n only 1% years ago. | $4,443 in 1957. Meanwhile, the total | over-all design. First, there have been 
mechanical changes; all along the 


there have been astounding chemical 
changes; new fertilizers and insecti- 
cides have increased the fertility of 
our acres and have decreased materi- 
ally the hazards of crop damage by 
natural enemies. And finally, there 
| have been the blessings of research 
which have introduced new breeding 
and growing procedures to increase 
| the efficiency Of production all along 
the line. 


THORO-FLO* 
BAFFLE 


line new equipment has increased 
> | cultivating and harvesting. Secondly, 


“V" BELTS 
BRIDGE 


The diagram of the VERTA- 
MIX at right illustrates how the 
slotted, baffle-ring, patented 
THORO-FLO, provides for 
more uniform distribution of 
materials and a more level BRACKET 
deposit surface. 


Changes in Distribution 
There have been changes too in the 
methods of distribution. Farmers to- 
day, must plan with the specifications 
| of the chain store package in mind. 


XIWVLUIA 


+ , ,: 3 The market place has moved from the 
The Sprout- Waldron V ERTAMIX Is an out- ‘é TL town square to the supermarket. 
standing vertical mixer for reasonably free- teem And these changes necessarily have 
flowing poultry or animal feed formulas. It is 
4 - : distribution and financing. 
thorough, fast, economical, quiet, versatile, flexi- MIXING TUBE When such changes take place, a 


new vocabulary is created. Thus to- 
day we hear everywhere such terms 
as “vertical” and “horizontal” inte- 
gration, “contract farming” and any 
number of other words and phrases to 
identify the new approaches to these 
problems. 

While all kinds of definitions of 
terms are available, I believe we may 
restrict them for purpose of trying 
to get an over-all look at the situ- 
ation to the one big word “consoli- 
dation,” which the dictionary defines 
as “to unite or press into a compact 
mass—to combine into a_ single 


ble, self-cleaning, safe and compact. For maxi- 
mum mixing efficiency where minimum floor 
space is available, the VERTAMIX vertical 
mixer is in a class by itself. 


operational details 
DISCHARGE GATE 


An efficient, forced-feed feature loads the 
VERTAMIX as fast as material can be brought 
to it, and definitely reduces the mixing cycle. GEES Wee 
This provides maximum output with minimum 


ELEVATING SCREW 


man hours. whole.” 
And we need to look today at the 
The discharge gate has all working parts en- , BASE PLATE guecessés of this conssiidation. 
closed and the handle swings free of the gate to LOADING HOPPER First, it is manifested in the move- 
protect hands. Gates can be located at any posi- ee ee ee 
‘ In concept Is not new. 
tion on the cone and can be locked at any SCREW FEEDER Sugar beets, for example, have been 


CLEANOUT GATE grown under contract for many dec- 
ades. Canning companies as long ago 
as 1920 were making contracts with 
farmers for production of crops 


desired rate of discharge. Spout can be locked 

or used as cut-off valve. Belt drives at top and 

bottom of mixer eliminate noisy, troublesome ceeaieaian or Di 

gears, reduce lubrication requirements. * Patented 
The patented THORO-FLO feature of the (Turn to FEEDER FINANCING, pace 85) 

VERTAMIX gives a more evenly distributed 


flow of materials than is found in conventional specifications 
mixers. Minimum recirculation is needed for a un SNOW WHITE 


well-balanced mix, even of materials of widely Copecities Height to Shipping | Mixing 

different sizes and weights. Pellets and mash can Model | Cu. Ft.| Bushels| Floor Level | Dio. | Hp. Weight | Screw OYSTER SHELL 

be thoroughly mixed together. F100] 100| 80/11’ 5%” |60"| 5 |2300 Ibs.| 212 © Steady Profits 
VERTAMIX is so easy to install, no muill- 

wright is needed. A large access door and split 2000 212 ® Highest Quality 

tube around the mixing screw facilitates clean- F200 200} 160 |16’ | 3300 Ibs. | 212 Service 


ing and maintenance. 


rD/107 White Shell 
‘The Best in Processing Equipment Since 1866 


PENNSYLVANIA, U. | EDWARD R. BACON GRAIN CO. | 
reduction mixing and blending + bulk handling equipment «+ size classification cubing | 177 Milk St. Boston 9, Mass. 
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Honeggers’ carry on continuous experimental programs 
at firm’s Research Farm near Forrest, Illinois. Shown here 
in ‘Battery Room’, left to right, are: Max Smith, Experi- 
mental Farm Supervisor; Dr. Logan T. Wilson, Nutritionist; 
and Erwin C. Wascher, Vice-Pres. and Dir. of Research. 


Honeggers’, well-known feed manufacturer and operator 
of one of the nation’s largest and most successful hatcheries, 
required only one thorough experiment to prove. the exten- 
sive benefits of adding fat to their popular “Big H” feeds. 


Today, this progressive manufacturer, with mills in three 
midwest states, uses fat in a good 90% of their total feed 
production—which includes almost 80% of the company’s 


widely-used brands of chick, hog and cattle feeds. 


Scientific use of fat is a major factor in Honeggers’ “Hyper 
Energizer” feed-improvement process. The company’s con- 
tinuing research has repeatedly confirmed the value of add- 
ing fat to many types of feed. 

Fat increases feed efficiency more than any other single 
ingredient. It provides 125% more energy value than pure 
carbohydrates or protein—and, in poultry feed, results in 
a better finish on the birds. Further, as is well known, fat 
reduces dustiness in feed, improves appearance and palata- 
bility and increases capacity of pellet mills. 

As for mixing and applying, Honeggers’—one of the first 
to use fat in feed extensively—finds no problem at all. The 
fat is brought in by tank truck from nearby suppliers. It 
is stored in bulk tanks, and sprayed directly on the feed in 
the mixers. 
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Leading Feed Manufacturer Adds 
90% Total Feed Production! 


(Air view, Honeggers’ mill—Fairbury, Ill.) 


Production is no problem in Honeggers’ modern 
mills. Fat is simply sprayed on feed in mixer. 


Write for It fully describes the application of fat 


to feed, and how simply it may be used 
Free to improve the product of any mill and 


mixing operation. 
Booklet 


national renderers association 


30 N. LASALLE ST. 


| 
FRankliin CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


New Listings 

For the convenience of readers who 
scan the Convention Calendar regularly 
for new listings, those added to the col- 
uma in the current week appear ahead 
of the ones which have been entered 
previously. The following week they will 
be moved to their proper slot where 
they will remain until the event is held. 


July 25—Ohio Sheep Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster, Ohio; chm., Dr. L. L. Rum- 
mell. 

Sept. 5—Ohio Swine Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster, Ohio; chm., Dr. L. L. Rum- 
mell. 


Sept. 8-9—Minnesota Animal Nu- 
trition and Health Short Course; 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul; 
chm., Dr. C. L. Cole, Dairy Hus- 
bandry Dept. 


Oct. 10-11—Arizona Grain and Seed 
Assn.; Hotel Westward Ho, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; sec., Hayden C. Hayden, Box 
156, Tempe, Ariz. 


1959 


Feb. 9-10—Montana Nutrition Con- 
ference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman, Mont.; chm., Dr. O. O. 
Thomas, Animal Industry Dept. 

March 19-20—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Association; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland; sec., Russ Hays, 702 
Lewis Bldg., Portland 4, Ore. 

June 7-9—Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants, Pocano Manor Inn, 
Pocano Manor, Pa.; sec., Austin W. 
Carpenter, Sherburne, N.Y. 


July 18-19—Kansas Seed Dealers 
Assn., Hotel Broadview, Wichita, 
Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 609 Wiley 
Bidg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 


CALENDAR FOR 1958-59 
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July 22-25— American Poultry & | Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Clovis, 


Hatchery Federation; Cleveland Aud- 
itorium (Ohio); convention mgr., Ed 
G. Gray, 521 E. 63rd St., Kansas City 
10, Mo. 


July 27-28—New Mexico Grain & 


NOW SELLS 


Win more customers...more repeat sales with 
Blatchford’s @ Treat-Formulated Dog Rations 


Ask your distributor for 
Blatchford 


both 5 Ib 


filatchfords 
CRUMBLES 


Moistureizes immediately for instant feeding! 


Combines Crumbles and Kibbles in crumble-ized form for quicker, 
easier instant mixing with liquids, extra flavor, chewy firmness! (has 


extra flavor, extra appetite appeal in dry form, too!) 


Platchtords 
REGULAR 


Crunchy delicious for delightful taste variety! 
Combines Kibbles and Pellets for taste-tempting flavor, extra appetite 
appeal in easy-to-feed dry form. (mixes 
easily with liquids and table scraps, too! ) 


LOOK FOR THIS TAG > 


Now! More “Buy-Appeal” for Every Dog Owner! 


Now, with new Blatchford’s CRUMBLES and REGULAR DOG- 
RATION you can give owners the kind of feeding they like best for 
their dogs. You'll satisfy more customers—make more repeat sales, 
too. Because dogs love the extra flavor, extra appetite appeal of 
Treat-Formulated DOG-RATION—keep coming back for more. 
And dog owners like the savings they make! Low-cost, premium 
quality DOG-RATION is a scientifically blended, balanced diet for 
maximum health and good spirits. 


new CRUMBLES and REGULAR 
Treat-Formulated DOG-RATION, now available in 
and 25 Ib. bags. Or write Blatchford’s today. 


Dept. 278 


Main Plant and Offices: WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


ESTABLISHED 1% 1800 West Coast Division: Nampa, Idaho 


Sies 


REGULAR 


Clovis, N.M.; sec., Parley Jensen, P.O. 
Box 616, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

duly 27-Aug. 2—Executive Devel- 
opment in Management School; Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens, Ga.; Har- 
old E. Ford, secretary, Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg Assn., 235 Ponce de 
Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Aug. 4-5—Feed Microscopy Short 
Course, Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, College Station, Texas; 
sec., E. E. Brown, Assistant State 
Chemist, Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

Aug. 5-6— Mid-South Soybean & 
Grain Shippers Assn.; Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, Tenn.; sec., Paul C. 
Hughes, P.O. Box 692, Blytheville, 
Ark. 

Aug. 8-9—North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Grove Park 
Inn, Asheville, N.C.; sec., A. W. Koon, 
Box 1664, Spartanburg, S.C. 

Aug. 12-13—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Jamestown, 
Jamestown, N.Y.; sec., Mrs. G. A. 
Bentley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., James- 
town, N.Y. 

Aug. 18— National Soybean Pro- 
cessors Assn.; Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., R. G. Hought- 
lin, 3818 Board of Trade Bldg., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 

August 18-19—Wisconsin Nutrition 
School; University of Wisconsin, Mad- 
ison, Wis.; chm., Dr. R. H. Grummer, 
Department of Animal Husbandry. 

Aug. 18-19—Kentucky Feed Con- 
ference, sponsored by Kentucky Feed 
& Grain Assn. and University of Ken- 
tucky; Campbell House, Lexington, 
Ky.; sec., Fred H. Schardt, Box 1914, 
Louisville 1, Ky. 

Aug. 19-20 — American Soybean 
Assn.; Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa; sec., George M. Stray- 
er, Hudson, Iowa. 


Aug. 22—Purdue Swine Day; Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; chm., 
J. H. Conrad, Animal Husbandry De- 
partment. 

Aug. 25-28—Georgia Poultry Insti- 
tute; Rock Eagle 4-H Club Center, 
Eatonton, Ga.; chm., J. H. Massey, 
Extension Poultryman, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Sept. 5—Missouri Swine Day; Uni- 

(Turn to CALENDAR, page 82) 
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“If | were only 25 years younger...” 


““E 7Zes, don’t we all wish it. But just think of 

the opportunity ahead for today’s young 
folks. The way this country’s growing and boom- 
ing . . . all the new things being invented... 
the new jobs opening up... . why, I'd give any- 
thing to be just starting out again! 

“And you know where I think the rea/ oppor- 
tunity is? Right here—on this land, on this farm. 

“Now, I'll grant that farming is going to 
require a man to stay on his toes like he never 
has before. Improvements are coming to farm- 
ing, just like they are to everything. And it 
makes sense that farming methods will have to 
improve, too, if we're to do the job ahead on 
land already under cultivation. 

“To be a good farmer, it'll mean a man will 
have to keep up with changes. New ideas. 
Better ways of doing things. And he'll have to be 
an even smarter business man than he is today. 

“You know, I remember my dad telling me 
about my future in staying with this farm. He 
was sure right. Things have followed the same 
pattern since then that they will in the future. 
In some ways, farming’s a lot easier now than 


it used to be. But in other ways, it’s a much 


bigger challenge. That’s wl t run 
a farm on any kind of “cit It’s the 
extra time and work that ake 
money in farming. I don’t iy’ It’s 
a great feeling to run y t And 


I wouldn't trade farming 


“IT wonder about my boy. R ist 12 now 
. . . and he lives pretty 1 tl sent. 
He’s got good sense, tl mal ot 
of his own decisions already. And | think once 


Roy grows up and gets 
he’s going to like what he id for him- 


self right here. 


“For one thing, he w d e had 
about ten good years Ol 2 ex 
And then, when you consid v big the 
lation will be when Roy’s ip there's 
going to be millions of « mouths 1 d. 
Industry will be wanting e and more farm 


crops, too. 


“Yes, I'd say if a you in is I y look- 
ing ahead—and he prep mself both 
with schooling and prac expe he'll 
see the future in farming worth being in on. 


“T’m counting on a sha it myself.” 


As people who have worked closely with the 
farmer for 93 years, we at Cargill agree: th 
future looks bright. 

Our business is Creative Processing: helping 
change raw farm products into things people 
will need and buy. This is why we're confident 
with a predicted U.S. population of 220 million 
by 1975 (and a world population of nearly 
billion)—Cargill Creative Processing will bs 
wanting an ever-increasing number of crop 


from you, your children and their children. 


This helps your farming business keep in step 
with a growing and hungry America... mah 


our position as No. 2 man on the farm 


processor team more stimulating than ever be 
came 


23 Years of Creative 
Processing of Farm Product 


CARGILI. 


For free reprints, suitable for framing, writ 


200 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Min 
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Soon itll be pullet-housing and 
brand-selection tume! Here’s how 


What is EGGTOBER? It’s the EXTRA month 
or more of extra-egg production your cus- 
tomers get when your laying-feed program 
includes an Extra-Production Laying Feed 
containing Terramycin. It’s a fully rounded 
national program you bring down to the 
local level! 


EGGTOBER provides a platform for your own 
fall laying-feed promotion . . . AIMED at 
the most important time of your year— 
pullet-housing and contract-selling time! . . . 
DESIGNED to help you sell your poultry- 
men customers an extra-egg feeding program 
—all year long! 


As idea starters, we've worked up some ma- 
terials that are free for the asking: in-store 
display booklet, suggested radio announce- 
ments, mats and photos, publicity releases 
and promotional ideas your dealers can use 
to create interest in EGGTOBER in their 


home towns. 


PLUS ads in national farm magazines and in 
specialty journals; radio spots, national and 
local publicity. A real live Miss EGGTOBER 
will build excitement, interest and appeal 
into this promotion during the summer 
months when you are setting the stage for 
your EGGTOBER event. 


PLUS this exciting, 3-dimensional, life-size, 
full-color store display unit! 5-ft. high, real- 
istic, appliqué and paper sculpturing treat- 
ment. Closely identifies your dealers with 
this national EGGTOBER promotion. Each 
unit can be personalized with bags of YOUR 
BRAND Extra-Production Laying feed. 


Here's the face of a poultryman after trying 
your brand Extra-Production Laying Feed 
containing Terramycin. Typical poultrymen 
have reported up to an extra dozen eggs a day 
from every 100 hens . . . as much as 37% more 
eggs! . . . suffered fewer laying slumps . 

had stronger eggshells and lower mortality! 


can increase your laying-fee 


. and EGGTOBER sets the stage for your 
dealers’ special “‘in store’”’ sales events. Your 
dealers run their own specia! events the way 
you and they think best. The opportunity 
for unique selling ideas to tie in with the 
EGGTOBER theme is as boundless as your 
imagination. 


Spearheading an aggressive, national sat- 
uration advertising campaign will be specia 
EGGTOBER billboards in more than 400 
locations from coast to coast — reminding 
your customers on the way to town of the 
extra eggs and extra profits they can get with 
your EGGTOBER feeding program. 


And here’s where EGGTOBER will pay off. 
It’s this year’s BIG egg-feed program promo- 
tion. See your Pfizer representative soon for 
full details on the national EGGTOBER cam- 
paign... plus plenty of sales-promoting idea- 
starters .. . to help you develop your own 
localized laying-feed sales promotion. 
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for extra eggs use’ 


ExTRA- 


PRobuctION 
§ LAYING 


| FEED 
CONTAINING 
POTENT 


Laying 
Feeds with potent 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6 


© 

\ 6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 x 

7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 

‘ 1151 Chattahoochee Ave., N. W., Atlanta 2 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. niente me iy 


1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 
World’s largest producer of antibiotics In Canada: 5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal 9, P. Q. 
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KASCO DOG FOOD 


TO BRING YOU 
BIGGER VOLUME AND FASTER TURNOVER! 


Now more than ever before, it will pay you to stock, push 
and sell the famous dog food that’s “always a step ahead 
of competition” 

For new, improved Kasco gives your customers everything 
they have looked for in a dog food! 


MORE DIGESTIBLE! 
Digests easier—more com- int 
pletely than any other brand 


MORE FLAVOR! 

Even the most finicky feeders 
will love its “dog-licious” real 
meat aroma. 


MORE ENERGY! pletely into body builders. “ 


More food value—more scien- 
tifically balanced vitamins— 
more high energy fats, help 
keep dogs in top condition the 


ECONOMICAL, EASY TO FEED! ¥ 
Absorbs water instantly—ready 
to feed immediately. Complete, 


year round. concentrated Kasco goesfarther. & 
NOW! better than ever... 
America’s Most Recommended 
Dog Food 


tested—converts more com- oe 


COMPARE! 
There’s Nothing like it 
ANYWHERE! 


CONTINUOUS 


@ Continuous. . 


. goes in wet; comes out dry. @ Completely assembled 
Grain Dryer. @ Portable, requires very little installation expense. @ Strong! 
Holds 20 tons of grain. @ Capacity up to 268 bu. per hour. @ 15 H.P. 
@ LP or gas. @ Quiet 
@ Minneapolis-Honeywell temp. and safety controls. @ Can't plug, grind 
®@ Can be put in 
the cost of other continuous dryers of same 
capacity. @ Serviced by National Distributing Organization. 


electric motor. natural for “in town" use. 


or crack grain. @ Dries all grains, beans and rice. 


operation for less than '2 


Makes grain drying easier than ever! No batches; just simple, continuous 
drying. An M-C Grain Dryer at your eievator will do a better job of quality 
drying. Here's a grain dryer that really improves grain quality with no 
no kernel checks or cracks. These are some of the features 
only available in the M-C Grain Dryer. 


MATHEWS COMPANY 


CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 


heat damage 


| 


| assistant, and Vern Lundin, director of advertising and public 


Feed Service Bulletin Board 


Helpful Notes on Feeding 
and Management for Feed 
Men and Their Customers 


Buying Started Pullets agement and feeding program fol- 
; flock 1 th lowed by the pullet producer is one 
av rice arger > 
As laying renee 1 that results in well - developed, 
of started or o- healthy stock. 
tullets becomes more attractive to 
poultrymen, according to Walter Rus- tye 
the Missouri poultrymen urge that 
sell and Glen Geiger, University of 
Missouri poultrymen. Each day, they | PUullets bought for the laying house 
in such | Should be checked by the buyer dur- 
Say 4 ae ops suc 
P ing the growing period; should be 
rogre Ss . 
oo even in size and of the proper weight 
Here’s the advice they give poul- 


; for their age; should be delivered i: 
who are considering buying 


disinfected crates, and are carefully 
A The pullets should be of a high- handled during cooping and delivery 
producing strain which came from a € 
reliable hatchery. . 
2. The chick farm must have a Parasites Threaten Now 
good disease-free history and must This is the time of year when 
have followed a satisfactery vaccina- | livestock producers should be on the 
tion program in the production of | Watch for parasites in young farm 
the pullets animals that have just been weaned 
3. Producers buying the pullets livestock authorities caution 
should be sure that the ability of Some of these parasites. such as 
the pullet producer to brood and | tapeworms, rob the host animal of 
rear chicks is high and that his repu-. the nutritional elements in feed 
tation in his community is unques- Others suck the blood the host 
tionable animals and cause anemia. Some 


4. Buyers should be sure the man- BULLETIN BOARD 


HUBBARD TRAINING SCHOOL—Feed men aitending the recent training 
school held by Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., are pictured here. Left 
to right in the front row are Bill Hasher, Minnesota Lake, Minn.; Orville 
Wheelock, Hope, Minn.; Harold Harris, Lewisville, Minn.; David Bunjer, Arco, 
Minn., and Jack Roberts, Victor, Iowa. Left to right in the second row are 
Tom Butler, Mankato, Minn.; Elmer Berg, Emmons, Minn.; Tom Haukoos, 
Walters, Minn.; Larry Saylor, West Bend, Iowa; Kent Eichelzer, Ft. Dodge, 
Iowa; Marvin Koerschen, Cosmos, Minn.; Dick Pulse, Eldora, lowa. Hubbard 
personnel conducting the school were George Patrias, director of research 
and nutrition; Don Madden, sales manager; Carl Todtleben, sales training 
relations. 


DON'T LET LITTLE THINGS BOTHER YOU... You handle the larger 
problems and we'll take care of your FEED TAG problems. For a complete 
TAG service, call or write—Jack McAnulty . 


THOMPSON PRINTING CO. 


dA iadian 


3 Russell St., H 
Telephone: WEstmore 3-0776 
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CREATIVE CUSTOMER SERVICE 
another Dynamic DYNAFOS plus factor 
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1 00% availability 


technical service 


They're not on the label... 


but these“ingredients”’ make 


DYNAF OS foo 


T’S the total combination of ingredients 

that makes DYNAFOS today’s most 
dynamic feed phosphate. Consider these 
facts: Each year International conducts 
more phosphorus research than the rest of 
the industry combined. Unequalled 
facilities produce Dynamic DYNAFOS in 
unique beaded form... a product that 
consistently rates 100% available.* 
Industry-wide technical service keeps you 
posted on latest developments in 
phosphorus research. You benefit, too, from 
a proved, dependable source. And unlimited 
resources are further assurance that 
International will continue to provide you 
with the best in feed phosphorus products. 


*The standard for determining the dynamic value 
of feed phosphates is beta-tricalcium phosphate which 
is arbitrarily assigned a value of 100. 


Write or wire your nearest sales agent 
for full information. 


NERY 
‘ 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., Needham (Mass.) # SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo e P. R. MARKLEY, INC., Philadelphia 


A. G. GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina) e 
CENTRAL AREA: BULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago + 
R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, Nashville . CHAS. F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingha 
VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison (Wis.) ° 
Omaha e M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.) 
COMPANY, Seattle * 


EDWARD E. SMITH COM 


B. A. L 


GOOD LIFE CHEMICALS, 
MIDWEST AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis 


JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Compton (Calif.) 


PANY, Atlanta * E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampa 
INC., Effingham JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati 
@ STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian (Miss.) © THE 
e MERCHANTS CHEMICAL COMPANY. INC., 
UCIUS COMPANY, Fort Worth e WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & 
° CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Toronto 


Ala.) 


Aggressive research 
. 
Unmatched Coax 
— 
| 
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for your 


PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL 


Through the years, PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell 
has been first choice with poultry raisers everywhere. 
That’s because PILOT BRAND is almost 100 per 
cent calcium carbonate, the perfect eggshell material. 
Test after test proves that PILOT BRAND helps 
produce more eggs with stronger shells. 


The big, day-in, day-out demand for PILOT 
BRAND means steady sales, fast turnovers, good 
profits for you. And we help keep customers coming 
your way with consistent national advertising in 
leading farm and poultry journals and on more 
than 70 prominent radio stations. 


Order from your distributor ...or write to us. 


Oyster Shell Products Corporation 
Mobile, Alabama 


FOR POULTRY 


known 
nutriti 


ZELLERS’ LABORATORIES 


BUY and SELL through WANT ADS | 


onal factors. 


READING, PA. 


NEW MILL—This $150,000 cattle feed mill, including pelleting facilities, 
was recently built at Dr. J. R. Somavia’s Rancho Quien Sabe at Hollister, 
Cal. Results of experiments at the Stanford Research Institute on feeding 
| a pelleted complete ration for cattle were used as a basis for the plant’s 
| construction. 
| 


| 
| 
| 


CATTLE ON TEST—tThese cattle are a few of those used in Stanford Re- 
_ search Institute feeding trials which indicated that cattle fed a pelleted com- 
| plete ration gain just as well as they do on loose-mix feed, and do it on 13- 


| 15% less feed. 


Tests Show Cattle Need Less 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
story deals with Stanford Research 
Institute research on pelleted com- 
plete rations for beef cattle. An 
earlier story on this work has ap- 
peared in Feedstuffs, but the fol- 
lowing provides more detail on a 
study of this currently interesting 
method of preparing and feeding 
rations to cattle. 


Cattlemen can reduce feed costs 
and expenditures for ranch labor by 
fattening steers with a pelleted com- 
plete ration, according to a new study 
recently completed by Stanford Re- 
search Institute, Palo Alto, Cal. 

The studies show that steers fed 


RANGER’S Bulk Automatic Auger Feeder 
22 to 660 Lids. Will Handle 
from 88 to 3,000 hogs. 
Available in all sizes. 
Write or call for information 


RANGER EQUIPMENT 
DELPHI 
IND. 


RANGER'S 
PUSH BUTTON 
PORK SYSTEM 


Automatic Farrowing, 
Weaning and Finishing 
Free Planning Service 

Phone Today 


Feed on Complete Pellet Ration 


| pellets gain weight just as well as 
| those fed the traditional loose-mix 
| feed. The pellet-nourished steers, 
| however, require from 13-15% 
feed to achieve such weight increase. 
In addition, the pellets can be used 
with self-feeding devices, reducing 
the effort previously required to feed 
the animals. 

Four groups of Hereford steers 
slightly younger than yearlings and 
weighing about 600-800 lb. were used 
in experiments conducted by SRI for 


lace 
i€Ss 


Dr. J. R. Somavia of the Rancho 
Quien Sabe, Hollister, Cal. 
Two groups were fed a _ high- 


roughage ration in loose-mix and pel- 
leted form, respectively, for 120 days. 
The other two groups were given a 
high-concentrate feed, one receiving 
a loose-mix ration and the other 
receiving pellets. Sixty-four percent 
of the high-roughage feed consisted of 
alfalfa hay combined with barley and 
oat hay. The high-concentrate ration 
contained 60% barley, cottonseed oil 
and molasses. 

The two types of rations were pre- 
pared under carefully controlled con- 
ditions from the same supply of in- 
gredients to keep feed variation to 
a minimum. Samples of both the mix 
and the pellets were analyzed period- 
ically to check on content consistency. 

Weight gains for all four groups 
of steers were not significantly dif- 
ferent. However, the feed efficiency 


CLEANERS and COB BLOWERS 
for GRAIN ELEVATORS 
and FEED MILLS 


WRITE FOR FULLY 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


THE C.O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 
6249 HARVARD AVE. © CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
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| MR. FEED MANUFACTURER: 
| Here are the answers to frequently asked 
questions from hog raisers about the new, 
| fast-moving worm control additive, 'Hygromix.' 
/ Le Reprints, in reasonable quantities, are 
\ available upon request. Please send your 
\ requests to Eli Lilly and Company, Agricul— 
A tural and Industrial Products Division, 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 


Question and A nswer 
roundup of important 
‘Hygromix’ facts 


Q: How many kinds of swine worms ‘will ‘Hygromix’ control? shows that most hogs are infested with more than one 
i } kind of worm. Chances are your hogs have more 
A: Research to date proves that ‘Hygromix’ controls than one kiad. ‘ 
three worms: the large roundworm, nodular worm 
and whipworm. Further research may prove that Q: I marketing 200-pound hogs in about five 
other kinds are affected. Could I do this if I had a worm problem? 
0: How does this compare with older-type treatments? A: Yes, but it has probably cost you money. You can 
A: With “purgers” you could periodically remove most ware 
i TI lid through good sanitation and top-notch nutrition. For 
touch the damaging whipworm. ‘Hygromix’ gives internal organs of 101 market hogs that had been 
continuous control of all three. declared “normal, healthy” hogs by veterinary in- 
Q: Why do you emphasize “continuous” control of worms? spection. They found an average 463 worms per hog. 
5 ; The problem was there. It had just been masked by 
A: Hogs pick up worm eggs every day and carry worms good nutrition. The price had been paid in lost feed 
in many stages of development. Because of this, young and lost gains. ‘Hygromix’ feeds furnish built-in pro- 
worms enter the intestinal tract day after day. tection against this type of hidden, but costly, damage. 
*‘Hygromix’ feeds kill worms before they mature and Q: 
lay eggs. Swine worms are a continuous problem. . #8 in fl mix’ help protect against secondary 


With ‘Hygromix’ feeds you fight the problem full 


time instead of part time. A: ‘Hygromix’ feeds reduce damage and irritation to the 
Q: My pigs are doing fine on ‘Hygromix’ but I haven't intestine, caused by worms, and thereby helps pre- 
found any dead worms. Is this norma! vent sites which are likely to attract secondary infec- 

: tion and disease. 
A: Yes, because ‘Hygromix’ is not a purger. When you 
feed it as recommended, beginning with baby pigs, Q: ommendations for feeding ‘Hygromix 


you kill worms before they grow to adult size. Because 

‘Hygromix’ kills worms early you seldom see them A: Use ‘Hygromix’ feeds continuously for all pigs from 
in the feedlot. farrowing to at least 125 pounds. Hogs over 125 
pounds in contaminated lots or subject to continuous 
reinfestation should get ‘Hygromix’ feeds all the way 
to market weight. 


Q: Will ‘Hygromix’ help pigs that are infested with mature 
worms ? 
A: Yes. If pigs are healthy enough to eat normal amounts 1 , 


of feed, ‘Hygromix’ will stop worm-egg production 
quickly and kill the worms in about three weeks. 


D recommend feeding ‘Hygromix’-fortified feeds 


t } ) 
tO DI CK 


A: Yes. For boars, use ‘Hygromix’ feed continuously 
throughout the breeding season. For gilts and sows, 
use ‘Hygromix’ feed continuously throughout the 

The large roundworm is easy to see. The other two breeding season, during gestation, and until the pigs 

are smaller and hard to recognize. Careful research are weaned. 


Q: My pigs never seem to get more than one kind of worm, 
the large roundworm. Is that usual? 


picus Fermentation Products, Lilly) 


MAKERS OF Stilbosol (Diethyistilbestrol Premix, Lilly) 


HyYGROMIxX 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


a 
A: 


of the pellets (pounds of feed re- 
quired per pound of weight gain) was 
higher than that of the loose mix. 

Steers fed the high-roughage pel- 
lets ate an average of only 25.3 Ib. 
of feed per day per steer, compared 
to a 28-lb. intake for those fed the 
mix. For each 100 lb. of weight 
gained, the pellet-fed cattle required 
only 1,193 lb. of feed, compared with 
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1,410 lb. for the steers eating the 
loose feed. 

For the high-concentrate, the 
average daily consumption per steer 
was 25.9 lb. of pellets, compared with 
30.2 lb. of loose mix. Those on the 
pellet ration consumed only 1,097 
Ib. of feed per 100 lb. of weight 
gained, compared with 1,196 Ib. re- 


quired by the animals receiving the 
mix. 

The health of the cattle remained 
at a high level through the experi- 
ment. The grade of meat obtained 
from all the steers was about the 
same regardless of the type of ration, 
according to the research report. 

The reasons for the greater feed 
efficiency of the pellet, however, 


have not yet been clearly established. 
It has been suggested that the fine 
grinding of the ingredients before 
pelleting, and the momentary heating 
that occurs when the pellet is be- 
ing formed, may aid in increasing 
the digestibility of the pellet. Another 
possible answer lies in the failure 
of the pellet-fed steers to ruminate, 
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thus using less energy for eating, ter weight gain. These can often centrate ration, the pelleted feed pro- | plemented diets on preparing steers 
SRI researchers say. outweigh any advantage obtained vided a 10% advantage over the for market. 

Most experiments on the fattening from savings in feed cost alone, the loose feed | Experiments elsewhere have indi- 
of stock used for meat have con- report stated. | cated that sheep, for example, can 
sidered only the basic costs of ani- Consequently, the labor and hand- Special Ration Studies | be successfully fattened on high- 
mals and feeds. To be realistic, how- ling expense for the two types of | roughage diets, the report pointed 
ever, related labor and operational ration were carefully recorded. The In conjunction with the pelleted | out. To see if these results were ap- 
expenses must be included to de- high-roughage pellet provided a sav- feed experiment, other studies were plicable to cattle, another group of 
termine the true economic feasibili- ings of 12% on total costs compared conducted to determine the suitability 120 steers was fed for 90 days on 
ty of a feed form that provides bet- | to the loose mix. For the high-con- of especially high-roughage and sup- pellets containing 85-95% hay, as 
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FEED FORMS—tThis close-up picture shows the high-roughage ration, loose 
mix and pelleted, used in the Stanford Research Institute cattle feeding trials. 


Aureomycin, or stilbestrol or both. 
The average daily weight gain per 
steer for those receiving both sup- 
plements was 2.84 lb., compared with 
a weight gain 
steers receiving the unsupplemented 
pellet. Growth gains from either sup- 
plement were not as satisfactory as 
those from the combination. 


New Pellet Mill 
While the feed comparison studies 
were in progress under the direction 
of Dr. G. W. Newell, SRI senior bio- 
chemist, C. W. Marynowski, chemical 
engineer, investigated the equipment 


compared to the 64% hay pellet pre- 
viously described. The results indi- 
cated that this ration was not suf- 
ficiently nourishing, on the basis of 
the experimental period, to “finish” 
the steers satisfactorily for market- 
ing purposes. 

Studies conducted by other organ- 
izations and individuals have indi- 
cated advantages resulting from sup- 
plementing cattle feed with anti- 
biotics or growth-stimulating hor- 
mones, SRI researchers related. Con- 
sequently, four groups of 40 steers 
each were fed, respectively, a com- 
mercial pellet ration, and the same 
ration supplemented with either 
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of 2.48 lb. by the | 


and cost requirements for a feed mix- 
ing and pelleting plant. 

The resulting estimates, supple- 
mented by the cost advantages of the 
pellets indicated by the steer-feed- 
ing experiments, led to the recent 
construction of a large feed mill at 
Rancho Quien Sabe. 

The mill can process 4-6 tons of 
pellets an hour, or turn out large 
quantities of loose-mix feed. Pro- 
vision is made for feeding pellets to 
the steers by means of self-feeders 
with a 4%4-ton capacity. 


Ohio Station to Add 


Swine Research Farm 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO—A swine 
research farm will be set up in west- 
ern Ohio by the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, announced L. L. 
Rummell, director of the station. He 
reported that funds have been re- 
leased by the board of control to buy 
a 428-acre tract of land for the farm. 

The new substation will be devoted 
largely to solving current problems 
in hog farming, although research 
with other livestock may be under- 
taken. It is the ninth in a chain of 
outlying farms operated by the sta- 
tion. The headquarters location is at 
Wooster, Ohio. 

Purchase of the new farm, located 
near South Charleston, about eight 
miles southeast of Springfield, raises 


| the total acreage owned by the ex- 
| periment station to more than 4,000 


acres. There are substations in Wood, 
Erie, Huron, Trumbull, Mahoning, 
Washington, Meigs, Brown and Clark 
counties. 

Swine research has been carried on 
at Wooster and Columbus. The ad- 
ministration has felt the need for 
some time for a substation in the 


middle of Ohio’s corn and hog region. 


The new farm was formerly owned 
by Kroger Co. 


Alfalfa Pellets Mixed 
With Ground Ear Corn 


Fed Cattle in Tests 


WOOSTER, OHIO—Alfalfa pellets 
mixed with ground ear corn are be- 
ing fed to steers in experiments at 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Dr. Earle Klosterman, beef special- 
ist at the experimental farm, reports 
that although the pellets do not in- 
crease the daily gain of steers great- 
ly, gains of 2.5 lb. daily can be real- 
ized on one third less corn. 

The Ohio station is using a type of 
pellet that is much like dehydrated 
alfalfa pellets, the researchers said. 

Dr. Klosterman said that most pel- 
lets manufactured today are intended 
chiefly for poultry or swine, and that 
there is a need for a high-roughage 
pellet better suited to ruminants like 
sheep and cattle. 

“Pellets made from finely ground, 
dried alfalfa pass through the rumi- 
nant system too quickly before the 
food is converted into meat, milk or 
wool. In the beef tests, of course, the 


animals get sufficient roughage from 
the ground corn cob,” the researcher 
explained. 


A Toledo, Ohio, firm is manufactur- 
ing the high-roughage pellets for use 
at the experiment station. The sta- 
tion buys up sun-cured hay and ships 
it to the pelleting firm. Another Ohio 
firm is planning to make pellets for 
cattle and sheep. 


Magazines Consolidate 


CHICAGO—AII rights to the publi- 
cation of Rice News have been ac- 
quired by Grain & Feed Journals, 
Inc., Chicago, the latter firm has 
announced. The publication of Rice 
News hereafter will be consolidated 
with Grain & Feed Journals, Consoli- 
dated. 

The publication hereafter will be 
known as Grain & Feed Journals and 
Rice News. 
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. » - To use just any brand of feed fortification 
with the idea that “they are all 
just about the same’’! 


You owe it to yourself to find out right away 
what Pratts Hi-Trates can do for your feeds 
—and your business! 


Pratt is free to pick and choose the best in- 
gredients available. That’s the reason Hi-Trates 
supply ALL the vitamins (in stabilized form), 
anti-biotics and trace minerals you need to fortify 
your feeds right! There’s a big savings and 
profit story, too. Want facts? Write Pratt today! 
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501 Main St., Junction City, Ky. 
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FISH MEAL IMPORTS, PRODUCTION—Both U.S. production and imports 


of fish meal were lower during 1957 than they were the previous year. The 
graph above, released by the Fish & Wildlife Service, shows that 1957 pro- 
duction of fish meal and scrap in the U.S. and Alaska totaled over 262,000 
tons. This was a decline of 33,000 tons from the previous year. Imports of 
fish meal during 1957 were 81,200 tons, compared with 91,400 tons the pre- 


vious year. 
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Minnesota Feed Firm 


Names Contest Winner 


SPRINGFIELD, MINN.—Some ex- 
pert weight guessing on the part of 
Robert Zwach, Milroy, Minn., won 
him a boat and outboard motor pre- 
sented the first day of the Minnesota 
fishing season by Springfield Milling 
Co., manufacturer of Vigorena 
Feeds. The Minnesota season opened 
recently. 

Mr. Zwach guessed the combined 
weight of the boat and motor with 
Cedric Adams, Minneapolis radio per- 
sonality and newspaper columnist, in 
the boat holding a fish. His guess 
was 525 Ib., 14 oz.—right on the nose. 

Mr. Zwach’s Vigorena dealer, Ca- 
sey Masterson, Masterson Elevator 
Co., Walnut Grove, Minn., received 
a $25 rod and spinning reel. 


Alabama Feed Volume | 


Shows 27% Increase 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. — Alabama 
had a booming 27% increase in feed 
tonnage sold during the month of 
May over the previous May, accord- 
ing to a recent report from the Ala- 
bama Department of Agriculture. 

Tonnage for May, 1958, was 839,- 
627.37, compared with 70,382.62 for 
the same month a year earlier. 

Poultry feeds showed the biggest 
gain. Tonnage for May, this year, 
was 64,776.07, compared with 47,191.- 
57 for May a year earlier. This is 
an increase of about 36%. 

Hog feeds increased from 3,586.64 | 
tons to 4,425 tons and dairy feeds 
climbed to 6,751.31 from May, 
1957, total of 5,712.83. 


CHARLES H. HUBBELL 
CONSULTANT 
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your own! 


It’s a fact, the economies of our volume preduc- 
tion coupled with the most modern milling facilities 
actually enable us to sell you pulverized oats for less 
than you can produce your own, 


What's more, you eliminate the need for main- 
taining an inventory, you save valuable bin space, 
and you are assured of a constant supply of guar- 
anteed fresh pulverized oats for your mixes. 


We are currently milling four grades of \pul- 
verized oats to meet the most exacting requirements 
of quality and price. Send for samples and prices 
on our Crescent, Mixers’, Standard and Falcon 
brands to see which one best suits your needs. All 
four brands are also available in coarse ground or 
custom ground to your specifications. 
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in 
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Land O'LAKES ses rig cxctusive 


Land O’Lakes research! Feeds that have been tested 
again and again—improved again and again—and 
certified for higher nutritive efficiency by Anoka 
Research Farms. 


Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc. 


2215 N.E. Kennedy a Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


New PACAL Hammers outwear 
ordinary hard-faced hammers by 25% 


Cut your grinding costs with new PACAL Hammers. 
Serrated-Head* design holds 50% more tungsten-carbide than 
conventional hammers. PACAL Hammers sharpen as they 
wear, hold their edge, cut cleaner. Last 25% longer than ordi- 
nary hard-faced hammers. You get more hours of quality 
grinding. You save on replacement costs. 

There’s a PACAL Hammer for your product and your 
hammermill. Orders filled promptly from dealer stocks in all 
parts of the country. Write or call Hammer Division for name 
of your nearest loca] dealer. Represented in Canada by Strong- 
Scott, Ltd. 


*PATENT APPLIED FOR 


PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 


: County Road B & Walnut St., St. Paul 13, Minnesota 
Telephone: Midway 6-9456 


NEPPCO EXHIBITION—Dr. Alfred Van Wagenen (right), managing director 
of the Northeastern Poultry Producers Council, discusses one of the special 
exhibit areas of NEPPCO’s exposition slated to be held in Harrisburg, Pa., 
Oct. 7-9. At the left are Donald Lockhart and Doris Endebrock. Miss Endebrock 
is exposition manager. The witch doctor masks reflect the theme of the in- 


dustry event—“Safari to Poultry Profits.” 


Wind Gusts Topple 
Tent at Delmarva 


Poultry Festival 


DENTON, MD.—Heavy rains and | 
wind gusts swept through Denton | 
during the 11th annual Delmarva | 
Chicken Festival June 26-28, blowing 
down the exhibition tent. Although | 


| none of the 300 people inside the tent | 


was injured, several of the 50 exhibit 
booths were badly damaged. 

The winds, with gusts up to 50 | 
miles an hour, forced program activi- | 
ties indoors temporarily during the | 
first festival day. The barbeque was 
held in the Denton High School. 

Helen Le Pittard, 17, Georgetown, 
Del., was chosen queen of the festi- 
val. Miss Pittard, who will enter her 
senior year in Georgetown High 
School this fall, captured the title 
over 11 other entries from the Del- 
marva area. She plans to enter the 
University of Delaware to study home 
economics, and eventually teach in a 
Delaware high school. Janice Pippen, 
17, Greensboro, N.C., won second 
place. 


The winner received a $750 scholar- 
ship, a wrist watch, a $75 wardrobe, 


a three-piece set of luggage, a pearl 


necklace, two studio portrait offers, 
roses and a trophy. The runner-up 
was awarded a choice of a $200 schol- 
arship or $100 in cash, a piece ot 
luggage and jewelry. 

Sen. John J. Williams of Delaware 
received the award as ‘“Delmarva’s 
Distinguished Citizen of the Year” in 
an outdoor ceremony preceding the 
beauty contest. The award was pre- 
sented by John R. Hargreaves, presi- 
dent of Delmarva Poultry Industries, 
Inc. 

More than 2,000 attended the first- 
day activities, including J. Caleb 
Boggs, governor of Delaware, and El- 


| bert N. Carvel, former Delaware gov- 


ernor. 

The festival's ‘national senior 
chicken cooking contest” was won 
by Mrs. Barbara Marks, a 32-year- 
old housewife from Wantagh, Long 
Island, N.Y. She received $500 in 
cash, a new $500 range, a trophy from 
the Poultry & Egg Wational Board 
and an engraved silver tray. 

James W. Shaw, mayor of Federals- 
burg, Md., was crowned barbeque 
king of the festival. He said he de- 
veloped his prize recipe while experi- 
menting over his backyard grill. 

The three-day affair ended with 
a two-hour parade of floats, bands, 
fire trucks and marching units. 


re PACTS On 


world’s finest 
cane blackstrap | 
feeding molasses. | 
Shipped promptly by tank 
car or tank truck from nearby 
terminals. Write — wire — or phone 
now for quotations! 


NATIONAL MoLAsses ComPANy — 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA, 


Phone: Livingston 8-5900 (Philadelphia) 
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EXTRA POUNDS OF MILK SHOWN IN EXPERIMENT 2. 
FEBRUARY APRIL MAY JUNE 
Here’s proof that AUREOMYCIN in dairy feeds can 
pay off in bigger milk checks for your customers 
—and in higher dairy feed volume for you! ‘ 


These 120-day experiments were conducted in a 

commercial dairy herd. During the final 75 days the 

cows were on pasture. 30 cows were used in each 

experiment and divided into 2 paired groups of 15 

cows each. All cows were selected at random from iA 
a group standardized with respect to number of 

previous lactations, stage of present lactation, age 

and breeding. 

One group of cows in each experiment received no 

AUREOMYCIN in the ration. The other group received i 


AUREOMYCIN Chlortetracycline at the level of one- 
tenth of a milligram per pound of body weight 
daily. C receiving AUREOMYCIN in experiment 1 | 
averaged 5.9% more milk than the controls. Cows | 


in experiment 2 averaged 13.7% more milk than 
the cont 

If you are not now making a dairy feed containing 
AUREOMYCIN—plan to do so. Build dairy feed 
volume — the potential is tremendous! If you want 
further information on the use of AUREOMYCIN in 
dairy feeds, please write. 
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COMMITTEE MEN—Here are several of the feed men 
who were on the committees responsible for planning and 
carrying out the Alouette convention of the Canadian 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. af Murray Bay, Quebec. Seat- 
ed, left to right, in the first photo are D. R. Kennedy, 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co.; Jacques de Broin, Pioneer Feeds, 
the general chairman, and John McAnulty, Ralston Purina 


Co., retiring National Council president. Standing, W. J. 
Kennedy, Robin Hood Flour Mills, and G. R. de Cotret, 
Parrish & Heimbecker. In the second photo, seated are 
Lucien Lafortune, E. W. Caron & Cie, and D. M. Smythe, 
Canada Packers. Standing are Leo Caron, Canada West 
Indies Molasses Co., and A. J. Scott, Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co. All are from Montreal. 


TRADE MARK 


res 


BRAND 


Rigid laberatory control is not 
just a hobby! Nor is it a luxury. 


It is an absolute necessity forthe feed 
manufacturer who wants to be certain that his feeds 


contain what his nutritionist says they should contain. 


Lime Crest trace-mineral pre-mixes are made under 
rigid laboratory control. You can use them with full 
assurance that they will always put into your feeds 
what they are supposed to put there. You are pro- 


tected by our laboratory control . . . and our research. 


LIME CREST TRACE-MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


Made by LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 
World's Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: The Ash Chemical Co., 353 St. Nicholas St., Montreal 1, P. Q. 


Oregon Tests Feed 
Mix for Control 
Of Coccidiosis 


CORVALLIS, ORE.—A feed mix- 
ture to which coccidia have been 
added has given coccidiosis control 
for chicks fed this ration, according 
to veterinary researchers at Oregon 
State College 

In a report on this work in the 
college experiment station publica- 


tion, Oregon’s Agricultural 


Dr. E. 
workers 
work: 


outlined 


Progress, 
Dickinson and his co- 
this experimental 


“For the feeding program a meas- 


ured composite of 


coccidia culture 


and a suitable feed were mixed and 


fed directly 


to 5-10 day old chicks 


Number of coccidia that must be con- 
sumed to produce the needed resist- 


ance against 


termined before feeding 
“Twenty-four to 36 


severe infection was de- 
was made 
hours after 


feeding coccidia mash the birds were 


given an 


severe 


with the 


additional 
.05% sulfaquinoxaline 
coccidiosis 
large 


feed containing 
This combats 
develop 
coccidia 


that 


dosages of 


can 


needed for immunity. 
“Workers fed chicks coccidiostatic 


mash for six 
Following 


have resistance 


days, then discontinued 


researchers reported 


this feeding plan, chicks 

to the five common 

coccidia species used in the mash, the 
that other feed 


“Field trials show 
should be taken away from 


hours 


chickens 


two before they receive coc- 
cidia feed. This insures a_ uniform 
consumption. 

“To get the best feeding results 


litters should be cleaned out or cov- 


ered with 1 


when hoppers are taken out to 
the coccidia feed mixture 
“Researchers find that occasion 


pare 


a grower 
cidiostatic 


tions some of these feeds will | 
feed from initiating 


coccidia 
fection 
munity. 


“Coccidia feeds are still 
form 
general use,” 


mental 


to 2 in. of litter 


pre- 


illy 

starts chicks on the coc- 
mash. Under such condi- 
revent 


he in- 


necessary to stimulate m- 


and not available for 
the report concludes 


Lindsey-Robinson Has 
Sales, Service Meeting 


ROANOKE 


of the Fair- 
cently 


quarters. 


>» VA 
Acre 
Lindsey-Robinson & Co., R 
attended a two-day 
service conference at the fi! 


Field personnel 
Feeds division of 
inoke, re- 
ind 
m’s head- 


Saies 


The company holds the conferences 


quarterly to 
on livestock 
service. 


discuss and study the latest 


cal, 


Sales 


managerial 


present new programs 


and poultry feeding and 
and service personnel 
techni- 

and nutritional ad- 


vances in the Southeast’s agricultural 


industry. 


Regional and district managers and 


farm service 


agents from Maryland 


to Georgia attended. 


SEND FOR THE NEW 
ELTON CONVEYOR CATALOG 
It will save money for you! 
CHANTLAND MFG. CO. 


Humboldt, lowa 


NELLIS 


FEED COMPANY 


of Feed Ingredients 
4010 Board of Trade Bldg. 


77322 Chicago 4, Ill. 


Brokers 
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In DAWE’S Vitamelk Programs 


dependability 
difference 


: Program your feed business the Vitamelk way. 
Dawe’s Vitamelk program represents far more than 
fortification products. It is a way of doing busi- 
ness on the basis of having a nutritional laboratory 
affiliation. Dawe’s dependable professional services 
will provide you sound counsel and relieve you of 
many of the details of managing a successful feed 
business. You will have added assurance that you 
are supplying your customers top-quality feeds. 


Sr 


This Is the Vitamelk Program 


1. VITAMELK—a comprehensive vitamin, trace mineral, 
a antibiotic and unidentified factors fortifier. Full fortifi- 
| cation in one package. 


2. COMPLETE FORMULATIONS for farm-tested 


feeds. 


3. TAG INFORMATION for today's complicated feed 

tag requirements. 

. COMPLETE FEEDER INSTRUCTIONS on how to 
use Vitamelk-fortified feeds to best take advantage 
of their great built-in power. 


. DAWE’S QUALITY CONTROL laboratories are 


a remarkable help in solving special problems. 
6. MERCHANDISING and sales counsel. 
7. CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITY for applying 


the latest nutritional knowledge to your feeds, 


Dawe’s specialized nutrition, manufacturing and 

merchandising know-how is yours—yet you pay 
wal - for Vitamelk only—when you program your busi- 
3 ness the Vitamelk way. Write for specific informa- 
tion on complete programs for poultry, swine, beef 
and dairy cattle. 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 


Belgium—13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp 


| 
<i 


3 Italy—Corso Magenta 81/83, Milan 
i : Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F. 
Venezvela—Apartado 3050, Caracas 


World’s Oldest and 
Largest Specialists 
in Vitamin Products 
for Feeds 


DAWE'S LABORATORIES, iNG@ee 4800 South Richmond Street, Chicago 32, Illinois 
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Results of Livestock Feeding Research 
Reported at Oklahoma State University 


STILLWATER, OKLA.—Research- 


ers at Oklahoma State University 
recently reported on a number of 
livestock feeding experiments. 


Scientists making the reports in- 
cluded R. F. Hendrickson, L. S. 
Pope, A. B. Nelson, Jack McCroskey, 
Dwight Stephens, A. D. Tillman, 
George Waller, 
D. Campbell, Robert L. Noble, Rich- 
ard Pittman, George Waller, Jr., J. 
E. Zimmerman, J. R. LeGendre, 


George Odell, Hillier, ds 
Martin, N. W. Robinson, and Lowell 
Walters 

Summaries of the reports are as 
follows 

Stilbestrol for Suckling Beef 
Calves: Four trials were conducted 
with young suckling beef calves to 
study the effect of feeding 5 mg. stil- 


Kenneth Urban, W. | 


bestrol per head daily or implanting | 


two 12 mg. pellets 


Except for one lot, gains were in- 
creased in every case by administra- 
tion of stilbestrol. In these studies, 
greater increases in gain were ob- 
tained from implanting than from 
feeding, but undesirable side effects 
were found with the former method, 
particularly after the second implant 
was given. 

Phosphorus Requirements of Fat- 
tening Yearling Steers: A fattening 
trial was conducted involving 60 
long-yearling steers fed high-silage 
rations containing approximately .2, 


3 and .4% phosphorus in the dry 
matter of the ration. Results from 
the 150-day test indicate that the 
basal ration, containing about .2% 
phosphorus, was adequate, as evi- 


denced by daily gains, feed consump- 
tion and feed required per 100 Ib. 
gain 


Effect of Pelleting Roughage for 


Beef Calves: Four lots of six calves 
each were used to test the effects of 
pelleting roughage on rate and ef- 
ficiency of gain. During the 108-day 
feeding period the calves were fed 
roughage on a free-choice basis and 


in controlled amounts, both in the 
pelleted and chopped forms, 

One lot of four calves was given 
a choice of both forms of roughage, 
free-choice. Cattle fed pelleted 
roughage, free-choice, ate only 
slightly more feed than those fed 
chopped roughage. 

Greatest gains were obtained from 
cattle fed roughage in the chopped 
form, either when fed in controlled 
amounts or on a free-choice basis. 
When given a choice of pellets and 
chopped roughage, the calves pre- 
ferred the pelleted form about 2.2 
to 1. 


Effect of Stilbestrol Implants on 
Gains of Steers Grazing Native Grass 
and Their Subsequent Feed-Lot Per- 
formance: Implantation of 36 mg. of 
stilbestrol increased the gains of 
yearling steers grazing native grass. 


The feed! 


OIL FEED 


Processed exactly like Minnesota Linseed 
Oil Meal, this 22% oil feed is from 
broken flaxseed and other oil seeds. To 
mix into your own dairy and cattle 
formulas, we recommend a mixture of 
10% to 30%. You can expect almost the 
same results as pure linseed meal—and 

the savings are substantial. 


It’s Efficient! 


It’s Mildly Laxative! 


esota 


LINSEED OIL COMPANY 


Write... 
Wire... 
Phone 

oday 


for 
Today’s Quotation 


MINNEAPOLIS 21, MINNESOTA ® SUnset 8-9011 


Tn the 107-day period the implants 
increased gains 13.9% and 10.4% for 
cattle not fed and fed supplemental 
milo, respectively, or an average of 
24 lb. per steer. 

Following the pasture tests, the 
steers were fed high-silage rations 
with limited amounts of grain and 
supplements containing stilbestrol for 
192 days in dry lot. 

At the start of the fattening pe- 
riod, there was an advantage of 32 
ib. per steer for stilbestro]-implant- 
ed cattle. Control steers outgained 
those implanted during the previous 
summer by .07 lb. per head daily or 
13 lb. per steer, during the fattening 
phase. 

Under the conditions of this study, 
approximately 40% of the improve- 
ment in gains on summer pasture 
from stilbestrol] implantation had dis- 
appeared after 192 days in dry lot. 

Fattening Trial with Western Feed- 
er Lambs in Dry Lot: Ten lots of 
lambs were used to study various 
methods of fattening feeder lambs, 
making maximum use of home-grown 
feeds. 

Results of the tests indicated that 
pelleting the entire ration increased 
average daily gains by about .06 Ib. 
per day. However, the lambs fed the 
mixture required about 20 lb. less 
feed per cwt. gain. Average daily feed 
consumption was .5 lb. higher for 
the lambs fed the pellets. 

Due to the cost of pelleting ($3 a 
ton) and the increased efficiency of 
feed utilization, the feed cost per 
ewt. of gain was about $1 cheaper 
for the lambs fed the mixture. 

The lambs self-fed long alfalfa hay 
and whole milo gained approximately 
15 Ib. less than the groups fed the 
mixture or pellets. These lambs also 
required more feed per cwt. gain and 
the feed cost per cwt. was greater. 

Considering all lots of lambs, stil- 
bestrol increased average daily gain 


by about 21%. 


One lamb out of the 255 implanted 
(this includes those implanted on 


(Continued on page 56) 
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SIMONSEN 

Year after year, Simonsen en- 
gineers are constantly making 
every effort to design a better 
spreader. As a result, old methods 
have become obsolete compared to 
the new modern advancements of 
the Simonsen Fertilizer Spreader. 

lt is the most accurately spread- 
ing piece of equipment in America 


Check these Up-to-date features 
that place SIMONSEN way out in 

@ Hydraulic fan drive 

© Stainless steel apron and parts. 

© Compartment hinges on the 

outside 

Boom shock absorbers. 

© Greaseless bearings. 

© Better weight distribution. 
Keep ahead with Simonsen . . . 
write for more details about the 
Spreader that's WAY AHEAD. 


QUIMBY, IOWA 
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Camera Views 
of the 


News 


DELMARVA QUEEN — Helen Lee 
Pittard, Georgetown, Del., became 
Miss Delmarva the lilth at the re- 
cent Delmarva Chicken Festival in 
Denton, Md. She was crowned by J. 


Caleb Boggs, governor of Delaware. 


NEW PLANT—More than 75 dealers, their staffs and wives were guests of 
Kent Feeds, Inc., at the opening ceremonies of the new Kent “Feed-Matic” 
plant just south of Sioux City, Iowa, recently. The day-long event included 
a plant tour, dinner at the Normandy Restaurant and a dance at Shoreacres 
Ballroom in Sioux City. At the dinner Kent officials announced a contest 
involving 350 prizes. Top prize will be a new pick-up truck. G. A. Kent, 
president of the company, conducted the plant tour. 


OCCUPIES NEW PLANT—Tamms Industries Co., Chicago, has moved into 
its new plant at McCook, IL, according to an announcement by E. E. Troyer, 
president. The plant has approximately 40,000 sq. ft. which will be used for 
manufacturing Tamms’ red and yellow iron oxide for the feed trade and 
for warehousing other items produced at other points and distributed in the 
Chicago area. The new plant also includes a complete research and develop- 
ment laboratory. General offices of the firm are located at 228 N. La Salle 


St., Chicago. 


AFMA DAIRY SCIENCE AWARD—Dr. C. A. Lassiter, Michigan State 
University dairy scientist, center, winner of the 1958 American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. $1,000 award for outstanding contribution to dairy nutrition 
research, receives congratulations here from W. T. Diamond, left, secretary- 
treasurer of AFMA, and Dr. J. C. Shaw, University of Maryland. Mr. Diamond 
presented the check for AFMA at the 53rd annual American Dairy Science 
Assn. meeting at North Carolina State College, while Dr. Shaw was 1956 
winner of the same award and chairman of this year’s selection committee. 
All three are also members of the dairy science group. 


G.L.F. PROMOTES MILK—Shown at left in the photo above is one of 53 
billboard drink-milk reminders that millions of motorists are seeing in New 
York, New Jersey and northern Pennsylvania. The campaign, sponsored by 
G.L.F., also includes special radio jingles on 15 stations and special postal 
slugs for an estimated half-million pieces of mail. 


POULTRY PRINCESS—A chicken filet dinner, television personality George 
Gobel and 21 poultry princess candidates clad in swim suits attracted more 
than 800 poultry industry representatives to the recent $50-a-plate Poultry 
Coronation Banquet sponsored by the Georgia Poultry Federation in Atlanta. 
Chosen as poultry princess was Diane Gail Austin (center), 19, Atlanta, 
described in a federation report as “a green-eyed blonde baton twirling 
specialist.” On the left is Mr. Gobel, and on the right is A. A. Fowler, Doug- 
lasville, Ga., president of the federation. Miss Austin will represent Georgia 
in the Miss Universe contest in Long Beach, Cal. She also won a wardrobe 
and a $1,000 cash prize. The fund-raising event was said to be one of the 
largest poultry promotions ever held in the South. Mr. Fowler said the funds 
will be used to implement a hard-hitting promotional and legislative program. 
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Seagram Solubles are a dynamic feed 
supplement which supply important, vital, 
growth factors to all classes of poultry. The Grain 
Fermentation Factors. present in Seagram Solubles 
are one of the chief reasons why they produce such quick, 
efficient results. Seagram Solubles are low in moisture 
and fiber, high in fat and energy and contain all of the 
important B-vitamins so necessary to speedy, healthy growth. 


Give your poultry customers the best — fortify your 
poultry rations with high powered Seagram Solubles! 


JOS. E. SEAGRAM & SONS, INC. 


Louisville, Kentucky 
GRAIN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
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wheat pasture) died from a blockage 


of the urinary tract. Most of the in- 
crease in gain due to stilbestrol 
came during the first part of the 
feeding period. Stilbestrol decreased 
dressing percentage and carcass 
grade (less than % grade) slightly 
in most instances. 

Aureomycin increased average 
daily gains and feed efficiency of 
each group of lambs except those 
fed the high roughage ration. 

The average daily gain of all 
groups was satisfactory, and the feed 
cost per cwt. of gain, in most in- 
stances, was considerably lower than 
the selling price. However, due to 
initial cost, death loss, shrinkage, 
miscellaneous costs, and negative 
margin, practically all groups showed 
a net loss. 


Effect of Different Levels of Win- 
ter Supplement and Age at First 
Calving Upon the Performance of 
Beef Cows and Replacement Heifers: 
The results of the ninth consecutive 
year in a long-time study on the 
effects of low, medium and high 


levels of supplemental feed on the 
performance of range beef cows are 
presented. 

Data obtained indicate a slight ef- 
fect of level of winter feed on ma- 
ture weight of the cows, but no sig- 
nificant difference on birth or wean- 
ing weight of the calves. 

There has been a trend for the 
low level lots to calve slightly later, 
but to wean a larger percent calf 
crop. The cost per cwt. of calf 
weaned has been least for those cows 
wintered at the low level, and has 
been less for those calving first as 
two-year-olds than for the cows calv- 


ing first as three-year-olds. The first 
trial is now in its 10th consecutive 
year. 


Four repetitions are now in pro- 
gress with heifers from the experi- 
mental herd. Body weight was af- 
fected somewhat in all trials by level 
of winter feeding. However, summer 
gains have tended to compensate to 
a large extent for differences in win- 
ter gain. Weaning weights of calves 
from the second and third trials were 


slightly 


increased by higher levels of winter 
feed, but the differences in weaning 
weight were not great enough to pay 
for the extra feed cost of the medium 
and high levels. 

Stilbestrol and Urea in Rations for 
Wintering Beef Cattle: The value of 
stilbestrol and urea in rations for 
wintering beef cattle and the subse- 
quent performance of calves previous- 
ly administered stilbestrol were 
studied in six trials. 

Cattle fed a urea-containing supple- 
ment (40% protein) did not gain as 
much as those fed pelleted cotton- 
seed meal. The addition of trace 
minerals, aureomycin or certain B 
vitamins failed to increase the utili- 
zation of urea. 

The feeding of 5 mg. of stilbestrol 
to calves fed prairie hay and cotton- 
seed meal had little effect on winter 
gains. Implanting steer calves with 
12 or 24 mg. of stilbestrol apparently 
decreased winter weight 
losses of steer calves fed protein sup- 
plements while grazing native grass. 

The subsequent winter weight loss 
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... right from the heart of the Midwest Feed Area! 


Kansas City! That’s the home of our newest multi- 
wall bag plant. Another convenient plant in Toledo, 
too. You'll like the kind of packaging service they 


offer you because it’s fast. 


Highly skilled St. Regis sales engineers are ready to 
help you in any phase of your packaging operation. 
To avail yourself of St. Regis special services, call 


your nearest St. Regis multiwall bag representative. 


We’re practically at your doorstep . . . can guarantee 
on-time delivery via truck or rail. Extensive facilities 


enable us to handle even your most urgent needs. 

St. Regis bags are designed for maximum brand and 
product identification. Use of top-quality kraft and 
printing equipment assures clear, crisp reproduction 


that pays off. 


ST. REGIS PLANTS READY TO SERVE YOU — KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
+ LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA - SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA - TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


VIRGINIA «- NAZARETH, PENNSYLVANIA 


+ TOLEDO, OHIO - 


MULTIWALL PACKAGING DIVISION 
St.Regis 

PAPER Com 

160 EAST 42no STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
PULP - PAPER - PACKAGING - PLASTICS - PLYWOOD - LUMBER 


PENSACOLA, FLORIDA + FRANKLIN, 


S. Wright 


Philip 


JOINS SALSBURY’S — Philip S. 
Wright, a specialist in product de- 
velopment and marketing, has joined 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles 
City, Iowa, as product manager for 
package goods. Herman G. Bos, di- 
rector of marketing for Dr. Sals- 
bury’s, said Mr. Wright's appointment 
is in line with an expansion program 
in the marketing division. Mr. 
Wright is a graduate of Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, and he has 
his master’s degree in biological 
science from the University of Illi- 
nois. Since graduation, he has had 
four years of experience in the field. 


of calves which had been implanted 
with stilbestrol during the previous 
summer was slightly than the 
gains of those not previously im- 
planted. 

Effect of Rapid vs. Moderate Rates 
of Gain on Feed Efficiency and Car- 
cass Composition of Steer Calves: 
The results from the first in a series 
of fattening trials to determine the 
effect of different rates of gain on 
efficiency of feed conversion and car- 
cass composition are reported. 

Sixteen steer calves were individ- 
ually fed to make 365 lb. total feed- 
lot gain. One group of four calves 
was fed so as to gain at each of 
the following rates: High throughout; 
high for one half total feedlot gain 
and then moderately; moderately and 


less 


then high, and moderately through- 
out. The high level of gain was 
achieved by feeding 2 lb. milo per 


cwt., while calves fed to gain at a 
moderate rate received 1 Ib. per cwt 

Results of the first trial indicate 
that steer calves fed to gain rapidly 
for 365 lb. produced a higher grad- 
ing carcass, with more marbling and 
a higher percentage of fat. Such 


FEED HANDLING COSTS CUT 


Feed men are finding dene can materially 
cut operating costs by installing Cleve- 
land Vibrators on bins, loading chutes, 
mixers and weighers. 

When handled in gravity flow bins, 
gtain tends to pack and bridge, stopping 
the flow and causing a needless waste 
of time. This plugging effect is worse 
when liquid fortifiers such as molasses 
are added. 

The constant jiggling supplied by a 
Cleveland Vibrator keeps the feed in 
motion. There is no opportunity for the 
individual grains to stick to each other. 
Cleveland Vibrators eliminate plugging 
before it gets started. 


For complete details, including prices, write to 
THE CLEVELAND VIBRATOR CO. 


Dept. F7, 2929 Clinton Ave., Cleveland 13, O. 
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TO YOU 


The best 
defluorinated 
phosphate 

at the lowest 


delivered cost 


Feed and Mineral Manufacturers consider 
delivered cost on purchased materials 


a major item in their budgets. 


Butler Chemical Company offers a defluorinated 
phosphate... POLLYPHOS. . . containing the highest 


phosphorus content... 19% ... at the lowest 


POLLYPHOS 
POLLYPHOS | 
4 POLLYPHOS 


‘@ delivered cost per unit of phosphorus . . . to feed and 
mineral manufacturers located in the western 


half of the United States. 


: =. Poll YPHOS 5 Here is your opportunity to obtain .. . the best 


in a defluorinated phosphate . . . at the 


lowest delivered cost to you. 


On your next order for BUTLER POLLYPHOS .. . 
: a whether in bags, or in bulk, or in truck or carload 
lots . . . contact your nearest sales agent or our home 
office. In either case you are assured the fastest, 
oa most economical, courteous service possible. 
| 
| 
( Butler | rLER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
L | \ | CHEMICAL COMPANY _J P. O. Box 938 Phone OR 2-7587 Galena Park, Texas 
foo) 
LOCATED ON THE H O I T N SHIP CHANNE L 
SALES AGENTS: Warner Brokerage Co., Inc, Minneapolis; Carroll Swa Sales Co, Des Moines; James P. Sprigg Co., Los Angeles; 


White Star Concentrates Co., Portland; E. A. Town ted, Vancouver 1, B.C. 
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treatment, however, resulted in less 
efficient conversion of digestible nu- 
trients ta gain, less round, smaller 
rib eye area and less lean tissue in 
the carcass. 

Gains and carcass desirability of 
the moderately-fed group proved very 
encouraging for this type of feeding 
regime. Changing from high to mod- 
erate, or the reverse, after one half 
of the feedlot gain had been achieved, 
generally gave results intermediate 
to feeding for either high or mod- 
erate gains throughout. It appears 
that the high-moderate treatment 
may be the least desirable of the 
four methods studied. 

Mixed Rations vs. the Free-Choice 
Feeding of Milo and Supplement for 
Growing and Finishing Pigs: The pigs 
used in these trials were started on 
feed shortly after they were weaned, 
averaging nine to ten weeks of age; 
all were gilts. 

Two mixed rations and four free- 
choice rations were compared. Re- 
sults indicate that the advantage of 
feeding mixed ration over the free- 


choice feeding of milo and supple- 
ment is small from the standpoint 
of both rate and economy of gain. 
Also, the supplement must be com- 
pounded specifically to meet the de- 
ficiencies of the grain with which it 
is to be fed. 

The relative palatability of the 
grain and supplement is an impor- 
tant factor to consider. The addition 
of fish meal to a milo-soy meal type 
of basal ration did not improve the 
rate or economy of gain to any ap- 
preciable extent, and proved to be 
uneconomical. Replacing alfalfa meal 
in the supplement with vitamin A 
acetate, as a source of this vitamin, 
improved the gain slightly and re- 
duced the feed required per unit of 
gain by 7-10%. 

Levels of Supplemental Winter 
Feeding of Beef Cows and Creep- 
Feeding Fall Calves: Cows which had 
previously produced at least one calf 
befare being placed in the experi- 
ment have been fed 1.5 Ib. of pelleted 
cottonseed meal or 5.5 Ib. of a pel- 
leted mixture of 2.5 Ib. cottonseed 


meal and 3 Ib. ground milo. The 
calves produced by one group of 
cows within each level of wintering 
have been creep-fed. 

The three-year average increase in 
gain from creep-feeding was 58 Ib. 
Also, the high level of winter feed- 
ing of the cow increased calf gains 
29 lb. Neither practice was profitable 
when costs prevailing during the time 
of the tests were considered. Pre- 
liminary results obtained during the 
fourth test and with 2.5-year-old 
heifers are presented. 

Effect of Rolling vs. Pelleting Milo, 
Previous Implantation, and Certain 
Feed Additives on the Feedlot Per- 
formance of Steer and Heifer Calves: 
Fattening trials with heifer calves 
indicate that finely-ground and pel- 
leted milo may improve gains and 
feed efficiency over rolled milo at a 
rate sufficient to more than offset 
the added cost of feed preparation. 

Steer calves receiving 2.5 Ib. cot- 
tonseed meal per head daily showed 
increased gain and feed efficiency as 
compared to calves receiving only 1.5 
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Here are four sound reasons for in- 


corporating Tenox BHT-Agricultural 
Grade into your feeds. 


Tenox SHY protects the all-important 
vitamin balance you build into your feeds. 


avy improves pigmentation in 
poultry by increasing the utilization of 
Vitamin A. 


Tenox BHT Increases weight gain by 
maintaining maximum nutritional content 
right up to the time the feed is used. 


Tenox BUT protects poultry against cer: 
tain deficiency diseases. 


Ten 
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Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade is 
free-flowing, non-dusting, non-caking. 
Its particle size is similar to that of 
other feed ingredients. It blends 
quickly and does not separate during 
handling or storage. 

Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade 
was developed to meet the specific 
needs of poultry feed manufacturers. 
It is the result of information provided 
by feed manufacturers combined with 
our own extensive knowledge of anti- 
oxidant performance. 

Build extra performance into your 
feeds by specifying the antioxidant 
specially made by Eastman for feed 


Your feeds supply 
these extra performance 
factors when they 


contain Tenax 


an Eastman antioxidant for feeds 


use... Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade. 
Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade is 
available from leading distributors 
throughout the country. To find out 
how you can use this antioxidant in 
your feed formulations, write today to 
EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., 
subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE, 


Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade 
available in 2 forms 


Tenox BHT (Conc.)-Agricultural Gradé which 
may be added to your own diluent, 


25% Tenox BHT Premix, containing 25% 
BHT on a nutritive cereal carrier. 


Lionel O. Wells 


JOINS HESS & CLARK—Lionel O. 
Wells has been added to the sales 
force of Hess & Clark, Inc., Ash- 
land, Ohio, as a sales representative 
for the feed products division in the 
state of Michigan. He will contact 
feed manufacturers on behalf of 
Hess & Clark feed medication prod- 
ucts—nf-180, NFZ, Bifuran and 
others. Mr. Wells is a June graduate 
of Ohio State University, where he 
received a bachelor of science degree 
in agricultural economics. He _ re- 
ceived the 1958 Wall Street Journal 
award as the outstanding graduate 
in agricultural economics at Ohio 
State. 


Ib. Adding a low level of antibiotic 
(lotycin) or two tranquilizers to the 
daily ration gave only small increases 
in gain. 

Heifer calves previously implanted 
with stilbestrol as suckling calves 
out-gained their controls during the 
fattening period, while steer calves 
gained slightly less. Both groups 
showed greater net return than their 
controls. 

Fattening Steers and Heifers on 
Rations Containing Different Levels 
of Concentrate: The third in a series 
of trials with long-aged steer and 
heifer calves was conducted to study 
the effect of self-fed mixtures vary- 
ing from 35 to 80% concentrate on 
gains, feed efficiency and carcass 
merit. Only small differences were 
observed among the lots due to the 
rations fed. 

Although the mixtures containing 
higher levels of concentrate supplied 
more total digestible nutrients 
(TDN) per pound of ration, feed in- 
take among the lots was such that 
actual TDN intake was similar. Thus 
there were relatively small differ- 


| ences in rate of gain, TDN per cwt. 


gain, days on feed required to reach 
a slaughter grade or carcass grades 
of the cattle. 

A lowering of dressing percentage 
was noted on the two extreme mix- 
tures (35 and 80% concentrate). 
Steers outgained heifers and con- 
verted feed more efficiently, but were 
less profitable due to lower carcass 
grade and higher initial cost. 


THE BEST ROLLER MILL MADE 


W-W crimps, cracks or crumbles every ker- 
nel. Has hardened ‘'mill-type'’ rolls; single 
control wheel adjustment; 
heavy cas? iron frame- 
work. Available in 6'' to 
36" widths. Sensible time- 
payment plan. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


DEPT. 311--2957 No. Market Wichita 4, Kans. 


COLUMBIA 
SOFT PHOSPHATE 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tennessee; New York City, 260 Madison Ave.; Framingham, Massachusetts, 65 Concord St.; 
Cincinnati, 1813 Carew Tower; Cleveland, 13212 Shaker Square; Chicago, 4200 Dempster St., Skokie, Iilinois; St. Louis, 10 South Brentwood Boulevard; 
Houston, 1300 Main St. West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co., San Francisco, 333 Montgomery St.; Los Angeles, 2060 South Garfield Ave.; Portland, 520 South- 
west Sixth Ave.; Salt Lake City, 73 South Main St.; Seattle, 318 Queen Anne Ave.; Denver, 851 North Broadway; Phoenix, 111 West Osborn Road. 

Canada: P. N. Soden Co., Lid., Montreal, Quebec, 2143 St. Patrick St.; Toronto, Ontario, 41 Advance Road. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Columbia Phosphate 
1007 Washington St. Louis, Mo. 
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Start poults on 2 pounds of 
nf-180 per ton of total feed 


Poults off to a fast, healthy start have a much 
better chance to finish out at top grade... 
return more profit over cost. Every one that 
dies is an outright profit loss...every poult 
you protect from early-life disease is a potential 
money-maker for you. That’s why disease-fight- 
ing benefits of furazolidone (nf-180) pay off big. 
Fortified with nf-180, turkey starter feeds pro- 
tect poults from a wide range of diseases. In 
fact, no other drug (antibiotic, sulfa, arsenical 

.anything) prevents and controls as many 
diseases as furazolidone. 

Disease hazards face a poult from the day it 
is hatched. Egg-transmitted diseases may even 
endanger the young poult’s life before it gets a 
start ... may cause heavy early week mortality. 

nf-180 fed at 2 pounds per ton of total feed, 
markedly reduces losses due to egg-transmis- 
sible diseases. In addition, it helps poults fight 
both identified and unidentified or sub-clinical 
diseases to which they are continually exposed. 
Free of the constant disease fight, your poults 
make better use of feed. For example, tests at 
a Midwestern university showed furazolidone 
gave 8%, better feed conversion. Proof that 
poults grow faster, reach selling weight with a 
market-topping “furazolidone finish.” 


The cost of this wide-range disease 
protection is about 414¢ per poult...for 
disease and stress protection from day- 
old to 8 weeks. Only a few cents more 
protects a bird all the way to market. 


Continuous nf-180 protective feed- 
ing for growing and finishing 


Even with the best management, dangerous 
stress periods and unexpected disease outbreaks 
can occur any time... break through flock re- 
sistance and cause heavy mortality. 

That’s where continued protective feeding 
with furazolidone fits into turkey growing profit 
plans. Continuous protective feeding of this 
lifesaving nitrofuran is an “internal manage- 
ment” program... provides birds with the extra 
resistance they need to fight off disease and 
keep gaining through stress periods. 

Four years of testing at the University of 
Minnesota showed that in addition to superior 


disease protection, continuous nf-180 protective 
feeding improved feed conversion . . . stepped 
up growth rate, and reduced total mortality by 
11 percent. Birds also showed a better finish. 
Researchers found that furazolidone protected 
birds required 8 lbs. less feed to reach market 
weight, saving about 3 cents feeding cost per 
pound of gain. 

And furazolidone (nf-180) does its disease- 
fighting job in a unique way — by starving 
germs — letting no resistant strains build up. 
Furazolidone is used up as it works... there is 
no waste or harmful side effects. It’s safe to use 
throughout the entire life of your flock . . . and 
with birds of all ages, including breeders. 
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controls more turkey 
other drug... 


Comparison of furazolidone (nf-180) with other drugs used in turkey feed medication 


| Typhoid | Ulcerative 
RUG Growth — Pora- c.R.D Blue Hexo Enteritis Black | Stress 
DRU Stimulation P es typhoid Sinusitis Comb nitiasis i ta (Quail head | Periods 
ullorum Disease) | 
| | 
| | 
Chlortetracycline YES NO NO | NO YES YES YES YES NO NO YES 25 
Level (grams 7-10 P.50 | P-50 P.5C P.100 P.50 
T-100 T-100 T-200 T-100 
+ + + + + + + — 20 
Oxytetracycline YES NO NO NO YES YES YES YES NO | NO YES 
Level (grams 7-10 =| P-50 P-50 P-50 P-100 50 
T-100 T-100 T-200 
+ + + + + + + 
Bacitracin YES NO NO NO YES YES NC NO NO NO YES 
Level (grams 7-10 P.50 P.50 P.50 
T-100 T-100 T-100 
+ + t + + + + ; 4 
Penicillin and | YES NO | NO NO YES YES ves N NO NO NO 
Streptomycin 2-5 (for 75 Strep 75 Strep 75 Stre 
Level (grams penicillin) | 25 Pe 25 Pen 5 P ey 
Penicillin YES NO NO | NO YES YES NO | N¢ NO NO | NO 
Level (grams 2-5 | T-100 T-100 | 
+ t + + + 
Penicillin and | YES | NO NO | NO YES YES N N NO NO YES 
Bacitracin — 5 Bac P.50 P.50 |  P.50 
3713B plus 1214P 1 Pen | | | 1-100 
Level (grams | | | | 
+ + + + ; 
Erythromycin | NO } NO NO NO P.? P-? NO f NO NO NO 
Stearate | } T-YES | T-YES T-YES 
| | | | | | 
2 — Acetylamino NO NO NO NO NO | NO NO NO NO P-YES NO ae 
5 -Nitrothiazole | | T-YES 
4 - Nitrophenyl NO NO NO NO NO NO NO NO NO |} P-YES NO 
Arsonic Acid | | | T-NO | 
+ + + + - 
A Sulfa—Tin- | YES | P-? NO NO NO | P-YES P-YES NC NO NO | NO 
Arsenical | T-NO | T-NO T-NO | | 
Combination | 
KEY: P: Prevention level in grams per ton of complete feed *Each pound of nf-180 contains 50 grams of furazolidone 
© T: Treatment level in grams per ton of complete feed 
Why take chances with drugs that fight only Besides these specific diseases, there are a 
one or two diseases? Seldom do diseases host of hard-to-diagnose. hidden infections that 
strike singly. Associated diseases and oppor sap vitality and retard growth rob your 
tunist organisms are usually waiting to birds of energy even when they may seem to be ty 
attack weakened birds. Furazolidone is the doing all right. Furazolidone protects birds Z 
one drug...the only one... offering wide against st Growers find that continuous bi 
range effectiveness. It prevents and controls feeding of nf-180 keeps most sub-clinical in 
Blackhead, typhoid, paratyphoid, pullorum, fections well below the danger level. Fura 
paracolon, hexamitiasis, CRD (air sac) , blue zolidone is palatabl stimulates feed intake, 
comb (nonspecific enteritis), and synovitis improves growth and feed conversion 
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Turkey crowers report 


“Had 96.7% livability 
on 15,000” 


Last vear this grower started 15,000 T. Whites 
on 2 lb. nf-180 in the feed. Liked growth and 
livability up to ranging time, decided to 
continue with 2 Ib. level in feed right on to 
finish. Said: “Results were wonderful 

no real disease outbreaks at all . sold 14,540 
birds 96.77; livability the best we 
ever had.” This vear started 15,000 more on 
2 Ib. nf-180 in feed. Got up to 12 weeks 
without a disease problem. Then grower 
changed to a new drug given him free to try in 
his feed to prevent blackhead. He had some 
blackhead outbreaks, and reported: “It didn't 
do the job nf-180 did. Even free, this new drug 
cost us money to use. We'll go back to nf-180. 


“nl-L80 gave us 
trouble-free season” 


Turkey broiler grower had 8,000 on 2 Ib 
level of nf-180 from start to finish. Got to 
market without any disease troubles. Then put 
in another 8,000 for regular market. Kept 
these on 2 lb. level for 14 weeks and dropped 
to | lb. nf-180 per ton on to finishing. This 
flock just as trouble-free as first one 


“We wouldn't be without it” 


Grower keeps poults on feed with 2 lb. nf-180 all through 
brooding period and first week on range. This stopped most 


all early mortality. During growing period he uses 2 Ib. nf-180 
stress feed whenever birds look like they need it. Says: “We like 


this protection wouldn't be without nf-180." 


“Practically stopped 
paracolon losses” 


Paracolon losses among poults had this 
grower in real trouble. His state lab recom 


Said: “nf-180 practically eliminated death 


gains and we got by on less feed 


“nl-180 pulled us 
through tight year” 


Grower reported: “We couldn't have stood 
our usual mortality losses this vear the 
way prices were. Using nf-180 kept disease 
down so we came through with very little 
trouble. Better feed conversion saved us 
money and our birds finished out well 
Got a top price. Don't believe we could 
afford to raise turkeys without nf-180 
especially in a tight year.” 


This grower’s last flock had made poor 
gains, suffered frequent off-feed periods 
and disease setbacks. His feed serviceman 
suggested nf-180 in the feed this vear to 
prevent these troubles. Birds were started 
on 2 lb. level nf-180 feed and kept on it : 
through brooding period. Grower liked 
the size, vigor and livability of his flock 
so well he decided to continue 2 lb. level 
on to marketing. “Our death losses were 
the lowest and finish the best we'd had 

in years,” he said 


For positive disease control... better turkeys, bigger profits, 
ask your feed man for furazolidone-fortified turkey feeds. 


Consider the disease protection offered by a furazol- 
idone (nf-180) medication program, and you'll want to 
join the many successful nf-180 users. Here are feed 
medication plans that fit your needs: 


1. STARTING PERIOD ... use 2 lb. level nf-180 in all feed 
from start, through brooding period and first week on range 


2. GROWING-FINISHING PERIOD .. . check your past 
history and local area disease problems. Choose the pro 
tective feeding plan you need: 


e 2 lb. level nf-180 continuously should be used to protect 
against blackhead, hexamitiasis and other diseases 

@ 1 lb. level nf-180 continuously* gives wide protection 
against stress and most diseases where blackhead and 
hexamitiasis are not likely problems. 

@ week-a-month plan* for areas where disease is not a 
serious problem. Many growers report good luck using a 
2 Ib. level nf-180 stress feed one week a month to clean up 
birds, fight stresses, and knock out disease organisms be- 
fore they can build up and trigger trouble. 


If disease outbreaks should occur on these low-level nf-180 plans 


levels (2 and 4-Ib. nf-180 per ton) can be used as specific treatments 


\sk your feed man for proper levels and lengths of feeding periods 


zolidone (nf-180) also comes in tablet form. nf-180 tablets are mighty 
helpful to treat the first few sick birds noticed to keep trouble in rein 


while nf-180 medicated feed is being put in for flock treatment 


Try furazolidone protective feeding. Feed it from start 
to finish. You'll experience the most disease-free season 
... finish the best birds you ever had. Give your flock 
the “furazolidone finish” and gain extra profits 


Drug levels 


nf-180 levels always refer to pounds of nf-180 per ton of 
complete ration. If nf-180 is added to supplements and con 
centrates, then proportionately higher levels must be used 
to compensate for drug dilution by grain. Furazolidone is the 
active drug ingredient in nf-180 mix. A 2 lb. level of nf-180 
per ton appears on tags as 100 grams or 0.011% furazolidone 


furazolidone 


mended starting birds on 2 tb. level of nf-180 


losses from this disease. Poults made better 


“Finished best flock in years” 
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Alfalfa Conference agronomist stationed at the Univer- search in feeding dehydrated alfalfa Named to Monsanto 


sity of Nebraska, will talk about | to be ind Dr. L. A. Esplin, C P 
“New Varieties of Alfalfa,” and E. | anin isbandry, Colorado State West oast Fost 

: To Be Held Au 15 M. Bickhoff of the USDA research | Univ will talk on “Feeding 

g. Albany, Cal., will dis- | Pelleted Alfall ST. LOUIS—Roy L. Brandenburg- 


laboratory at fa to Lambs.” P 
er of St. Louis, Monsanto Chemical 


cuss “Estrogens in Forages.” 
FORT COLLINS, COLO. — The we vr. | Thompson of the Al- | Co, vice president, has been oint- 
Fifth Technical Alfalfa Conference, alfalfa alana wadtiin wan te i will present most | eq senior representative on the West 
sponsored jointly by the Western | by re garding the preserva- | Coast, it has been by 
Utilization Research & Development > . rie ti hydrated alfalfa in non- | Charles Allen Thomas, nsanto 


Branch, Agricultural Research Serv- 


A&M College, in his paper “Alfalfa 


Oxidizir itm 


spheres, covering not | president. He will be located at Santa 


Ls igmenting Poultry,” ¢ G 
= laboratory, USDA, Albany, will dis- ition and operating Mr. Brandenburger is the former 
St: campus | cuss recent work on the “Utilization me of the large in- | 8eneral manager 
r anerade state University, Furt | of Vitamin E in Alfalfa.” | Consumer Products Division his 
Collins. USDA and experiment sta- | ye eee | new assignment he will ad- 
tion researchers will discuss the lat- In the field of ruminant nutrition I ‘ipants will discuss the | vice and assistance to the m irketing 
est results in the field of alfalfa re- | Dr. John Matsushima, animal hus ise of pelleted forages, alfalfa in | and operating personnel in the vari- 
search. bandry department, University of I ind the stability of | ous Monsanto divisions located in the 
Dr. W. R. Kehr, USDA research | Nebraska, will report on recent re- falfa meal. | western states. 
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steel tanks 


Woodland Mill Supply Company erected this Butler installation for Winema Elevators, Inc., at 
~ Henley, Oregon. The six bolted steel tanks provide safe storage for almost 90,000 bu. of barley. 

; 

Meet Fred Joost of Woodland Mill Sup- low insurance rates, minimum mainte- 

, ply Company, Woodland, California. He’s nance, excellent fire and weather protec- 
iF typical of Butler contractors all over the tion, easy cleaning and fumigating. And, of; 
' 4 country who are local experts in building course, Butler’s speedy erection. 
“ Butler steel tank storage facilities. Butler bolted steel tanks are also widely 
| 
be Your Butler contractor knows the used for bulk storage of feed and ingredi- 
j special construction problems, infestation ents. Capacities range from 1,297 bushels 
4 problems and weather conditions in your to 123,364 bushels. 
b area—and howto solve them with weather- For complete handling of your storage 
‘ tight, rodent-proof Butler steel tanks. problems by a man who can give you serv- 
‘ He'll help you get all of the other benefits ice that cuts costs, contact your nearby 
¥ of Butler steel tanks, too—low initial cost, Butler contractor, or write to us. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 402, 1020 East 63rd Street, P. O. 7027, Kansas City 13, Missouri 


902 Sixth Avenue, $.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
1012 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 


Dept. 2, South 27th St. and Butler Ave., Richmond 1, California 


Manufacturers of Equipment for Farming, Dry Cleaning, Oil Production and Transportation, Outdoor Advertising © Metal Buildings ©@ Custom Fabrication 


Factories at Kansas City, Mo. °* 


Minneapolis, Minn. © Galesburg, Ill. © Richmond, Calif. Birmingham, Ala. © Houston,Texas Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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He's looking 
for some of your 
dog food made 
with our complete 


* TOASTED CORN FLAKES x KIBBLED CORN 
* TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES KIBBLED WHEAT 


* CORN GRANULES * KIBBLED PREMIXES 
(Straight or Mixed Shipments) 


Carloads — Truckloads — LCL — LTL 


LAUHOFF GRAIN COMPANY 


Cereals of Quality Since 1862 
Danville, Illinois 


PHONE 
1800 


TELETYPE 
8261 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 
1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 


Nature’s own formula 
means better livestock 
more profits for you 


Only natural protein and feeding 
fat have important, unisolated 
growth factors—nature’s own 
formula—so essential to the de- 
velopment of profitable live stock. 
That’s why Wilson Red W Brand 
protein concentrates and Vitagen 
Feeding Fat enable you to pro- 
duce high energy feeds for live- 
stock and poultry that bring re- 
peat business year after year— 
business based on meat on the 
hoof—money in the bank! 


Animal Protein Concentrates 
and Vitagen Feeding Fat 


The BEST Ingredients Make BETTER Feeds 


RED W BRAND 50% Meat and Bone scraps 
RED W BRAND 60% Digester Tankage 

RED W BRAND Special Prepared Bone Meal 
(70% Bone Phosphate of Lime 
—Minimum) 

Vitagen Feeding Fat 


RED W BRAND 


Write or telephone for quotations on any quantity you need! 
WILSON & CO., INC. CHICAGO « CEDAR RAPIDS + KANSAS CITY « OKLAHOMA CITY 
OMAHA «+ LOS ANGELES + DENVER + ALBERT LEA + MEMPHIS 


EDITOR'S NOTE: An important 
area of the Midwest 
major egg producing area of the 
country. As such, what it is and 
what it does are of importance not 
only to the Midwest but to the egg 
and feed industries of the entire U.S. 
In the accompanying article, Dr. R. 
L. Kohls, professor of agricultural 
economics at Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind., takes a look at the 
future of the midwestern egg indus- 
try. This article is from a talk by 
Dr. Kohls at the Massachusetts 
Poultry Day, University of Massa- 
chusetts. 


The thesis of this discussion is 
mainly one that the midwestern egg 
industry is synonymous to a big, 
strapping adolescent. He is big, pow- 
erful, clumsy, unskillful and has ap- 
parently never been able to “do any- 
thing right.” But like many adoles- 
cents, he eventually may grow into 
a big, powerful, efficient, skillful, and 
effective adult. Basically the propos- 


ITEM 1. 
Region 1935-39 1945-49 
—% of U.S. —— 
East N. Central ....... 23 21 20 
West N. Central ....... 24 29 28 
North Central ....... 7 50 48 
¢ ~ 7 10 
100 100 


is still the | try, up through about 
| described by 


Future of the Midwestern 
Egg Industry 


“Just where tomorrow's market for midwestern eggs wil! be is an 
open question. But the midwestern area will stand ready to supply 
its surplus of high-quality, low-cost eggs somewhere. The midwest- 
ern egg industry now is like a big, clumsy adolescent, who may even- 
tually grow into an efficient, powerful, highly competitive adult." 


By Dr. R. L. Kohls 
Purdue University 


al is that the midwestern egg indus- 
1950, is best 
the adolescent. But 
since that time and into the years 
of the immediate future, there are 
many indications it is going to change 


to the more effective adult. 
Magnitude, Midwestern Egg Pro- 
duction: The north central states 


have been, and are still, the major 
egg producing area of the country. 
More importantly than this to other 
areas, they are the main surplus area 
of the nation. They have produced 
nearly half of the nation’s eggs. This 
situation was true in the latter part 
of the 30’s; it is still true today (See 
Item 1). The nation’s leading egg 
state, Iowa, produced 50% more eggs 
than the entire New England area. 

More importantly from a market- 
ing viewpoint, much of this huge 
production is surplus (See Item 2). 
When considered against potential 
average consumption, the surplus it- 
self in 1956 was equal to one sixth 
of the total U.S. production. Though 


Contributions to U.S. Egg Production by Selected Areas, 1935-1956 
1955-56 


The north central regidn has long been 
the producer of nearly half of the na- 
tion's eggs. Though there has been 
some fluctuation, its relative position 
is virtually the same as 20 years ago 


ITEM 2. Surplus Position of Midwest, 1935-1956 (Difference Between Production and 
Estimated Egg Consumption) 


| State and region 1935-39 1945-49 
| —Imillions of eggs) — 
| N. Central ....... 498 484 
Minnesota ........... 787 2,710 
1,604 3,422 
691 1,291 
| North Dakota ........ 94 344 
South Dakota ......... 276 869 
848 1,359 
W. N. Central ..... 4,883 11,380 
| Total N. Central 5,38! 11,864 


1956 


The north central region is also the 
major surplus egg production area 
In the late 1930's all of the area but 
Michigan and Iilinois were surplus 
However, the increasing industrializa- 
tion and population has had its effect. 
Indiana and Wisconsin are now the 
only surplus states east of the Mis- 
sissippi. Though the surplus of the 
total area is down some—it is still 
huge. 


Makes good feeds even better! 
@ The feed ingredient with phosphorus 
and 21%) and calcium in most available form 
@ Lowest in fluorine, containing less than .004% 
(that’s less than 40 parts per million!) 
@ A dependable source of supply, assured 
by quality-control from mine to user 
@ Blends well...stable in 
and free-flowing...won’t cake or 
®@ Derived from 99.9% pure 
Phosphorus 


(184% 


storage... dry 
clog 


Elemental 


Guaranteed Minimum Phosphorus—23.7% 


PHOSPHATE FEED SOLUTION 


Write or Phone for Information 


WRITE OR CALL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO- 
100 Church St., New York 7, N.Y., Telephone BArclay 7-1400 
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ITEM 3. Where the Midwestern Surplus Is Sold (Percentage of Receipts of Shell Eggs of Selected 
Markets Coming From the North Central States) 


City 1935-39 1945-49 1956-57 
% % % The past 20 years have seen drastic 
Boston ..... 73 38 10 shifts in the markets supplied by the 
New York . 53 64 52 Midwest. Sharply down in Northeast 
Los Angeles ........... 3 31 5 about steady in Mid-East; up, ther 
San Francisco ........ I 26 18 down in far West and South. Ship- 
*88 *59 ments from the eastern central states 
*1950 and 1957. have been reduced to all markets. 


there have been some important re- | units and increase in production pe 
cent changes in the surplus pattern | unit had changed as much as in th 
within the region, the total available | previous 10 years. Such changes ar 
surplus from the midwestern states still moving at a very rapid rate 
is not substantially different from | throughout the area. There is every 
what it was at the close of World | reason to anticipate that the next 
War II. Much of the eastern part of | census will show that the rat 
the midwest is no longer an egg | decline in farm numbers and increase 
surplus area, but has become a deficit | in production per farm established 
area. The production in the states of | during 1950-54 will have continued 
Ohio, Illinois, Michigan has not kept | Though the production per farm 
pace with the population growth and | no doubt still be substantially be 
industrialization of those areas. In | that of the older specialized aré 
fact, when one considers all of the | of the East and Northeast. the vol- 
states east of the Mississippi, these 
states are now deficit instead of sur- 
plus as they were prior to World 
War II. The bulk of the surplus pro- 
duction is now centered in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska and 


ume will be large enough to pern 

substantial production economies and 

a sharp up-grading of the product 
Another measure of these tech- 
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WELL, HERE'S A TIP: 


Investig the exclusive profit-proved Ultra-Lifed fecgrams. Feed manu- 
re s from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Canada to South America, 
are really building business with the outstanding, exclusive, Ultra-Lifed 
programs Write today for full details—no obligation 


Uttra-tife LABORATORIES, INC. 


Main Office and ee ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 
r t manufacturers of vitam nd 


South Dakota. | 


Outlets Always A Problem: The 
big midwestern “egg boy” has done 
a lot of u ictory thrashing 
around in the past 20 years trying 
to find the outlets which fit its large 
needs. When an area produces sur- 
plus production of this magnitude, it 
must sell this production elsewhere. 
Outlets have always been a problem 
of first magnitude to the midwestern 
states. During the past 20 years 
where the surplus eggs have gom 
has drastically changed. Original 
this area was a heavy supplier of the 
New England and mid-Atlantic sea- 
board markets (See Item 3). Right 
after the war as the far West and 
the deep South demand grew faster 
than its local production, Midwest 
rapidly moved into the gap. In re- 
cent years the picture is now on 
ae supply contribution to the 

New England area has declined to a 
place of little importance. The im- 
portance of midwestern eggs in both 
the West and the South markets has 
declined from the immediate post- 
war peaks. The only markets in 
which the midwestern position is now 
substantially the same as it was, ap- 


nsatis 


parently, are those of the easter: 


seaboard markets 


Midwest’s Basic Egg Problem: In 
1951 a description of the midwest’s 
egg industry in a regional study w 
“Lack of specialization was charac- 
teristic of the egg purge three 
fourths of the eggs sold come from 
farm flocks of 1 100 to 300 ence Eves 
were sold largely to the local produce 
station, and much of the area sold 
the maiority of its eggs on an un- 
graded basis.” Historically this was 
the stronghold of the small, sideline 
flocks, kept largely for the pin-money 
of the farmer's wife. 

Study after study clearly pointed 
out that as specialization and flock 
size increased, up went the quality 
and the prices received and down 
went costs per dozen. Within the 
past 5-6 years there is substantial 
evidence that the meaning of these 
studies finally has begun to take 
hold. 


Changes Under Way: During the 
1940’s the eastern producing areas 
began to move rapidly toward fewer 
farms producing eggs and greater pro- 


We believe that an intelligent reappraisal 
of your packaging operation 
may reveal opportunities 


for saving thousands 
of dollars annually. 


~ 


IN BUYING MULTIWALL BAGS 


duction per unit. In this period the 
sume var under say NO SAVING IS TOO SMALL TO IGNORE! 


the central states, but at a much 
slower rate (Items 4 and 5). In the 
five years from how- 
ever, this specialization tendency had 
moved to the central states. During 
this period, the decline in producing 


Machine, f 


lower 


1950 to 1954, ae THE KRAFTPACKER Open Mouth Bag Filling 


ically saves | 
duction and 
stment and maintenance cost than 
any other automatic machine of its type in 


use today! COMPANY 
KRA FT BAG ADDRESS 
N city ZONE STATE 


Gilman 
@30 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, WN. Y. | 
Daily News Bidg., Chicago 6, II. | 
Integrated mills at St. Marys, Georgia | 
and Gilman, Vermont | 


Exclusive Sales Agents for Kraftpacker 


free-fowi ng material, automat- how 
ennies, too, through higher pro- Show me to save on my 


greater accuracy. Requires a multiwall bag packaging. 


Paper Company Subsidiary 
PRODUCT MFD 


| 
3 Snore business 
J 
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| 
| 
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ITEM 4. Farms Reporting Chickens, as Percentage of 1930 (1930100 In All Areas) 


Actual % of 
farms having Per cent 
i i i eggs so’ 
Region 1940 1950 1954 chickens, 1954 
East N. Central... 76 67 5.7 17.5 19.0 
West N. Central.. 94 78 68 77 Central areas in 1950 were about 10 800-1,599 ..... 1.2 Hy 7 
Northeast ....... 79 56 42 46 years behind northeastern areas in re- 1,600-3,199 ... 0.3 3 ry 4 
Mid Atiantic .... 85 64 50 6! duction of numbers of flocks. However, 3,200 over .... 0.1 : : 
99 86 64 48 since they have been moving Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 
79 64 71 *This figure was 93% in 1940; 85% in 1950. 


ITEM 5. Egg Production Per Farm Having Chickens, as Percentage of 1930 (1930—100 in All Areas) 
Actual thou- 
sands of eggs 


Region 1940 1950 1954 per farm, 1954 
East N. Central ... 107 188 260 24.5 
West N. Central .. 99 91 225 24.6 Central area production per 
Northeast i - 220 526 936 99.1 farm still small—but very rapid 
Mid Atlantic . . 138 «#293 «504 63.5 gains have been made since 
... 144 258 51.3 950. 

Sper 105 190 236 17.2 

ITEM 6. Egg Production Per Hen and Pullet on Farms, Jon. 1 

Region 1935-39 1945-49 1956 
East N. Central . 104 136 178 
West N. Centra! 92 131 172 After getting off to a slow start in the 
Northeast 144 163 185 technical battle of egg production per 
Mid Atlantic 122 140 174 hen, amazing progress has been made. 
Pacific . . $32 148 185 By 1956, little difference existed be- 

om — — tween central areas and other regions. 
. 100 127 169 


nological improvements is found in 
the changes in rate of lay. Immed- 
jately after the war there was a 30- 
eggs-per-hen difference in the rate- 
of-lay realized in the Northeast and 
in the Midwest (Item 6). By 1956 
this had been narrowed to less than 
15 eggs per hen difference. As the 
production efficiency pattern is now 
viewed, much of the inter-regional 
differences are now gone. This has 
been largely the result of the in- 
creased specialization bringing more 
interested management which quick- 
ly has given attention to better 
strains, feeding, and housing. 
Perhaps the greatest and most 


YOU MEAN WILL ALL THAT? 


Your Future in the Feed Business Depends Upon a Company That's 
Sincerely Interested in YOUR PROFITS 


You may be amazed at the variety and 
extent of services you get with a Staley’s 
Feed Franchise. Most of it is concentrated 
on the local level where it does you the 


most good. 


Need aggressive resale help and alert 


Need efficient milling and remodeling 
plans? Staley’s has the people with the 
know-how to help you do the job, 


Need feeder contract financing? Staley’s 


can give you the backing you need to 


local promotion? Staley’s has the man- 


power and merchandising plans to get 


the job done. 


Need exclusive elbow room for more 
profitable selling? Staley’s policy is not 
to place franchises so close together that 
dealers are competing with each other. 


YEARS OF 


DECATUR 


American Feeo Mees Assn 


finance the big feeding contracts. 
Staley’s will do all that...and there’s 


more! It could pay you well to get the 
entire Staley’s story. A representative 


afma¥ A. STALEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Plants at Riverdale and Decatur, Illinois 


will visit you at your convenience... 
mail us a card or letter to learn how you 
can make more profit when you “go 
confidently into the future with Staley’s.”’ 


ILLINOIS 


ITEM 7. Distribution of Production by Loying Flock Size, Indiana, 1954 
Per cent of Per cent of 


Central area producers are rapidly 
moving to larger flocks. In 1954, one 
third of Indiana's chickens and nearly 
two fifths of her eggs came from flocks 
over 400 in size. 


meaningful change has been in the 
distribution of flock size. Though In- 
diana is probably not average, it does 
represent the tendency. In 1954, only 
8% of Indiana flocks were above 400 
in size (Item 7). This small group, 
however, accounted for one-third of 
the chickens and two-fifths of the 
egg production. In 1950, this size 
classification accounted for only 15% 
of the chickens. 


The Future and Its Implications: 

1. The small sideline flock—long 
a stumbling block—is rapidly giving 
way. Egg production in the midwest 
will continue to come from multi- 
enterprise farms. However, the lay- 
ing flock enterprise will be large 
enough to permit acceptance of im- 
portant technological practices. Just 
how large this flock will be is un- 
certain, but it does seem true that 
flocks far short of the multi-thous- 
and, highly specialized type can pro- 
duce good eggs at low costs. 

Technologically the fences are 
down. No region will have an auto- 
matic advantage because of superior 
breeding, feeding, or management. It 
is estimated that midwest freight 
rates to the East are about 2-4 cents 
per dozen. The developing commer- 
cial flock enterprises of the midwest 
can take this added charge and still 
supply Eastern markets with high 
quality eggs at a comparative profit. 

2. The egg quality will be up 
sharply with the above development. 
As the next decade progresses, qual- 
ity will not be the main problem of 
the midwestern area. Instead the 
problem will be one of finding ample 
outlets for a quality product. 

3. Marketing arrangements will 
receive increasing attention. Midwest- 
ern producers are demonstrating 
considerable open-mindedness about 
new channels and new arrangements. 
Seeing the integrated broiler indus- 
try slip from their grasp had its im- 
pact. The knowledge that no area 
automatically is the favored area 
has opened a lot of eyes. 

Less and less of the surplus eggs 
will move “unattached” into major 
consumer centers to compete direct- 
ly with local supplies. Advance sales 
contracts, integrated producer-seller 
operations, direct retail acquisitions— 
all will be experimented with. 

Just where tomorrow's market for 
midwestern eggs will be is an open 
question. But the midwestern area is 
going to stand ready to supply its 
surplus of high quality, low cost eggs 
somewhere. The big, clumsy boy is 
going to mature into an effective, 
powerful, highly competitive man 
determined to have its place in to- 
morrow’s egg world. 


ELEVATOR PURCHASED 

SAUK CENTRE, MINN.—Gib 
Weisser, owner of Gib’s Farm Ser- 
vice here, announced that he and his 
brother, Al Weisser, Sauk Rapids, 
Minn., have purchased the West Un- 
ion (Minn.) Elevator. Lloyd Hovland 
will be retained as manager and the 
name will remain the same. 
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...only Distillers 
feeds have 


Mona Lisa—Leonardo da Vinci 


OR some things there are no substitutes—and so it is with 


Distillers Feeds. For only Distillers Fee: 


is have GF F—* Grain Fermentation 


Factors—vital growth factors produced by yeast action. Just a little bit of this dynamic 


supplement added to your feed formulas for all livestock and poultry produces better health, faster 


growth and greater productivity. Distillers Feeds are yeast fermentation residues with a high 


fat and low moisture and fiber content. They are rich in proteins, minerals 


and the all important B-vitamins... 


Why accept less than the best—when the best costs so little more? 


found exclusive 


GRAIN FERMENTATION FACTORS growth factors 
Disti ters Feeds 


Write for 
“Feed Formulations with Distillers Feeds’’. It's FREE! 


DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


1232 ENQUIRER BUILDING, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


James B. Beam Distilling Co., 65 East South Water St., Chicago 1, III. 
* Brown-Forman Distillers Corp., P. O. Box 1080, Louisville, Ky. * Double 
Springs Distillers, Inc., 70 Scollay Square, Boston 8, Mass. * Fleischmann 
Distilling Corp., 625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. * Glenmore 
Distilleries Co., P. 0. Box 900, Louisville, Ky. * Grain Processing Corp., 1600 
Oregon St., Muscatine, la. * Kentucky River Distillery, Inc., Brook & Eastern 
Parkway, Louisville 8, Ky. * Medley Distilling Co., P. 0. Box 548, Owensboro, 


Ky. * Merchants Distilling Corp., 1 North La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. « 
Midwest Solvents Co., Inc., 1300 Main St., Atchison, Kan. * Mr. Boston 
Distiller, Inc., 1010 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 18, Mass. * National 
Distillers Products Co., Grain Products Sales, 99 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
* Schenley Distillers, Inc., 26 E. Sixth St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio * Jos. E 
Seagram & Sons, Inc., 7th St. Road, Louisville, Ky. * Stitzel-Weller Dis 
tillery, Inc., Sta. D, Louisville, Ky. * Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., Peoria 1, Ill. 
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CITRUS 
PULP 


Cc . to 85°, the annual saving in feed 
Temperature- ain could amount to $4 million, he said. 
Temperature Can Vary 


Relationship Shown The experiments showed that swine 


gain weight about as fast and ef- 
In lowa Hog Test. ficiently under naturally varying 
temperatures as under temperatures 
held constantly at the natural aver- 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. — One | age level. This means, Dr. Hazen said, 
degree lower average summer hog- | that farmers can achieve the gains 
house air temperature resulted in an | of cooler housing simply by providing 
average of 0.8 oz. more gain per day | housing that keeps the average tem- 
per head on 100- to 210-lb. growing- | perature lower. They needn't go ta 
finishing swine in a three-year test | the expense of maintaining constant 
at Iowa State College. It also re- low temperature. One extremelv hot 
sulted in 0.8 oz. less feed required | gay does not seem to set the hogs 
per pound of gain. back if it’s followed by a cool night 
se Dr. T. E. Hazen, agricultural en- | or a cool day. It’s the average tem- 
gineer at Iowa State College, report- | perature that makes the difference 
ed this finding here at the recent | (Practically all feeding in these ex- 

annual meeting of the American So- | periments was done at night). 
ciety of Agricultural Engineers. The Iowa researchers used therm- 
Farmers have known that long | ocouples to record air temperatures 


] h B f ] F d 
periods of hot weather reduce hog 
gains. These three years of experi- 
FOR THE Best of Breed — ments with aluminum, steel and | 
wooden housing measure the amount | 


of the loss. Dr. Hazen said this of- | 


Write for your copy of the booklet : fers an insight into what might be | 
about Florida Citrus Pulp — gives “4 | gained economically by wisely engi- 
complete analysis and feeding in- = 

os neered designs of controlled produc- 


structions. Write to: 


tion units for swine. 

The difference in rate of gain and 
feed efficiency between the high and | 
low groups in this test is comparable | 
to the results obtained in major ad- | 
vances in swine nutrition. If every | 
hog producer in Iowa could reduce 
the average mid-summer air temper- 
ature for his growing-finishing hogs 
by 1° during the period when the | 
average temperatures run from 80 | 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & GRAIN DIVISION 
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TERMINAL ELEVATORS AT 
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BULK SCALE 


MODEL 1200 


BUY and SELL through WANT ADS 


OYSTER SHELL 


You should know that these palatable, Built-in Fairbanks-Morse Scale 
soft reef shells turn into quality egg shells | saves costly delay at floor 
in as little as 6 hours after consumption. scales or hopper. ee 30” 
Pure, soft, clean and dust-free—they are | 
tops in the field for digestibility. | low-cost |. . 
| popular, efficient scale is built for long, Dump Gate ........-.- o*x14” 


BRAND story in advertisements and point-of- 
pry displays wherever EGGSHELL 
RAND Oyster Shell is sold. Take advantage 
of this complete program—and sell the she is 
which prove that . . . “Egg Shell Quality 

begins with EGGSHELL BRAND. ‘. 


accurate, it weighs down to the ounce. 

Sharply-sloped bin, for complete dis- 

| charge; rear-control dump gate; two- Write for 

| wheel foot brake. Rubber wheels and complete details . . 
roller bearing casters make full-load gree caratoG 
handling easy, fast, simple. 
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EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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For information or a quotation 
on Myvamix Vitamin E Feed 
Supplement, write Distillation 


Vitamin E is considered by 


many authorities to be an es- 


j sential part of a nutritionally 

* BM. Y¥. Seles offices: New complete diet for chickens, tur- 

York, Chicaso ond Memphis keys, dogs, and other animals. 
Charles Albert Smith Limited, We wit 


ture references on re ° 
Montreal and Toronto Or, CB 


contact the distributor nearest 
you. 


The vitamin E in Myvamix is on 

a dry, non-dusting soy grits 

- M, ay base. We use grits instead of 
The *‘d’’ means the vitamin E YUM meal because they have less 
in Myvamix Vitamin E Feed Sup- fiber, less moisture, more pro- 
plement is the same stereoisomer VITA M | N i tein, more uniform particle size, 
that appears in nature. 1 milli- and are dusted to remove hulls 
gram of d-alpha-tocopheryl ace- and powder. All this means a 


: tate is equivalent to 1.36 Inter- higher quality product, one 
national Units of Vitamin E. that’s as easy to handle as any- 


thing in your mill. 


With Myvamix, you know ex- 
i actly how much vitamin E is The “‘acetate’’ means that the | 
in your feed. There’s a sure vitamin E in Myvamix is really t 
q 20,000 International Units of stable. Tests show no loss of { 
q Vitamin E per pound. The cost potency even after storage in } 
is only a few dimes per ton finished feeds for six months at 
of feed. 100 F. The full potency you put 


in the feed is there when the 
feed is fed. 


; There are at least seven tocoph- 
erols which have some vita 
i min E activity. The most effec » 

tive biologically is ‘‘alpha.”’ 

That's what is in Myvamix Vi- 
tamin E Feed Supplement. (Only 
10 to 15% of the tocopherols in 1) 
corn is ‘‘alpha’’—the rest is | 
““gamma,"’ one of the least 
effective of all.) ‘ 

i 
; 


J 
| 
| 
CONTAINS dist phe mn soy grits ; 
4 20,000 INTERATIONAL UNITS OF MIN E PER POUND 
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continuously throughout the tests. 
They also tested water temperature, 
surface temperature of the inside of 
the hog houses, relative humidity and 
intensity of radiant heat at the same 
time. However, they found the aver- 
age air temperature at hog level was 
the most satisfactary of these meas- 
urements associate"l with gains and 
feed efficiency. ’ 

The critical point where heat be- 
gins to bother hogs appears to be 
about 80° F. daily average, Dr. Ha- 
zen said. This average includes night 
and day temperatures. During the 
summer of 1957, 108 hogs were car- 
ried in the experiment from about 
82 lb. live weight to 150 Ib. In alum- 
inum housing the average air tem- 
perature at hog level for eight mid- 
summer weeks was 82.5°. In steel 
and wood it was 2.3° higher. Pigs 


housed at the lower average temper- 
ature gained nearly 1.5 oz. more per 
head per day. 

In 1956, 
perature 


the lowest average tem- 
was 80.4° in the wood 


houses. Temperature averaged 1.8° 
higher in the steel houses. In this 
season, 72 pigs were carried from 
about 109 lb. to about 210 Ib. These 
larger pigs in the houses where air 
was 1.8° cooler averaged nearly 2.5 
oz. more daily gain per head than 
their neighbors in the warmer air of 
the steel houses. 

In 1955, the researchers fed 72 pigs 
from about 114 lb. to about 207 Ib. 


This time, the aluminum houses 
averaged 80.8° air temperature at 
hog level during the midsummer 


weeks. Air in the steel houses aver- 
aged 2.7° higher. The pigs in the 
cooler air averaged more than 2 oz. 
more average daily gain per head 
than their neighbors in houses where 
the air was warmest. 

A similar study with smaller pigs 
—starting at about 51 lIb—in the 
winter of 1955-56 showed some ad- 
vantage for the wood buildings, 
which stayed warmer in winter. How- 
ever, as long as the pigs were pro- 


tected from wind and wet, they were 
affected less severely by cold weath- 
er between average air temperatures 
of 35 and 40° than the heavier ani- 
mals were by the hot weather. 

Dr. Hazen said the results indi- 
cate that further tests to determine 
animal response to environment can 
be based on average daily air tem- 
perature, regardless of the material 
of which the building is made. By 
establishing the effect of a particu- 
lar environment on growth, Dr. Ha- 
zen said, the builder can be confi- 
dent that any building which pro- 
vides this environment should result 
in equal animal response. 

The engineers worked with the 
swine nutrition staff at Iowa State 
College in these experiments. Fur- 
ther work, Dr. Hazen said, is planned 
in exploring temperature effects more 
completely and in nutrition studies 
aimed at counteracting the effect of 
improper environment by improving 
nutrition. 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Hone 


Soybean processors and refiners serving agriculture and industry 


This is the lab that tests the meal 
that’s mixed in special formula blends 
to make hi-energy protein feeds 


that poultry and livestock thrive on 


ymead 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


Look to Honeymead for 

a complete selection of 

soybean products: 

e 44% Soybean Oil Meal 

e Lecithinated Soybean 
Oil Meal 

e Hi-energy Soybean 
Oil Meal 

e Soybean Pellets 

e Soybean Mill Feed 

e Soy Flour 


Telephone: Mankato 7911 
TWX 541 


Doctor—“That pain in your leg is 
caused by old age.” 

Grandpa—‘‘Nonsense. The other leg 
is the same age and doesn’t hurt a 


bit.” 


They were burying a rather un- 
savory character who had never been 
near a place of worship in his life. 
The services were being conducted 
by a minister who had never heard 
of him. 

Carried away by the occasion, he 
poured on praise for the departed 
man. After ten minutes of describ- 
ing the late lamented as a father, 
husband and boss, the widow, whose 
expression had grown more and more 
puzzled, nudged her son and whis- 
pered: 

“Go up there and make sure it’s 


Papa.” 


Husband: “What is it, dear?” 

Wife: “I found another lipstick in 
the car. Have you been out again 
with that fellow who sells cosmet- 


ics?” 


Little girl concluded her nightly 
prayer with, “—and God bless every- 
body. And by the way, God, this is 
goodbye. Tomorrow we're moving to 


Texas.” 
¢ 


“I want a man to do odd jobs 
around the house, run errands, and 
mow the lawn. I want a man who 
will never answer back and always 
do what he is told. Now, if you can 
do all this, the job is yours.” 

“Ma’am,” said he, “you ain’t look- 
in’ for a handy-man, you're lookin’ 
for a husband!” 


¢ 


Father was sitting in the armchair 
watching TV one evening when 
Junior came in and showed him a 
new watch, explaining that he had 
found it in the street. 

“But, son,” objected the father, 
“are you sure it was lost?” 

“You bet it was lost,” answered 
Junior. “I even saw the man looking 
for it!” 


© 1958 FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


@ Stabilizes fats—guards vital 
nutrients 


@ Appetite stimulating aroma 
and taste 

@ Eliminates bitter taste of 
additives 

@ Multi-purpose “‘high sweet’’ 
for starter, grower and 
finishing formulas 


Write for 

SUCRO 
FLAVOR 

PRODUCT OF 

FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


3037 N. Clark Street 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
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AFMA to Sponsor | 


Awards Program 
For Farm Editors 


| 
CHICAGO—A farm magazine edi- 
tor and a radio-television farm direc- 
tor will be chosen on a nation-wide | 
basis to each receive an “animal agri- | 
culture award” from the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. | 
Each of the winners will be pre- | 
sented with a plaque at the 5lst an- | 
nual convention of the AFMA May | 
11-13, 1959, in Chicago. Recognition | 
of the winners will also be given at 
the annual meetings of the editors’ | 
and farm directors’ national associa- 
tions. | 
Both programs will judge entrants 
on their promotion of a sound, pros- 
perous and thriving animal agricul- 


ture resulting from better manage- 
ment, breeding and nutrition prac- 
tices, as well as the marketing and | 


ultimate consumption of livestock 
products, according to an AFMA an- | 
nouncement. 

In making the selections, magazine, | 
radio and television stories and pro- | 
grams, promotions, contests and other | 
activities will be considered for their | 
value in encouraging most economical | 
production of livestock and poultry of | 
highest quality, fitting best into mar- 
ket demands, the announcement ex- | 
plained. 

Rules for the programs have been 
approved by the officers of the Amer- 
ican Agricultural Editors Assn. and 
the National Association of Television | 
and Radio Farm Directors. Both pro- | 
grams have been endorsed by the 
AFMA board of directors. 

The contest period will cover Jan. 
1, 1958-Jan. 1, 1959. Programs staged 
and material published during this 
period will be eligible. Entries will be 
accepted up to Feb. 1, 1959, and 
judged by a group of national agri- 
cultural leaders. 


Members’ Help Needed 


The AFMA announcement mention- 
ed that members could help support 
the program by encouraging the farm 
editors and radio-TV directors who 
advertise members’ product to enter 
the competition. Each of the editors 
and farm directors in all 48 states 


has received notification and rules 
for the awards program. 
Judges for the program will be 


presidents or full-time chief execu- 
tive officers of the National Livestock 
and Meat Board, American Dairy 
Assn., Poultry & Egg National Board, 
American Veterinary Medical Assn., | 
and Supermarket Institute. Repre- 
sentatives of the American Associa- 
tion of Agricultural College Editors 
will be included among the judges of 
the farm editor program, but not the 
radio-TV director selection. 

This summer the AFMA will again 
sponsor breakfasts and luncheons at 
the annual meetings of the American 
Agricultural Editors Assn., National 
Association of Television and Radio 
Farm Directors and the American As- 
sociation of Agricultural College Edi- 
tors. Purpose of the functions is to | 
provide an opportunity for AFMA 
representatives to meet editors in a 


friendly, informal atmosphere, and 
for editors to identify AFMA person- | 
nel. | 


Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year ‘round 


SUPREME Brand 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K. CLOFINE, inc. 
MILK PRODUCTS 


315 South Smedley St. Phila. 3, Pa. 


North Carolina Reports 


Growing Feed Tonnage 
RALEIGH, N.C.—WNorth Carolina 


feed tonnage during the first 10 
months of the current fiscal year was 
almost 13% ahead of the same 10 
months a year earlier, the North 
Carolina Department of Agriculture 
reports. 

A recent report shows that 1,117,- 
076 tons were shipped during the 
months of July, 1957, through April 
1958, compared with 991,656 for the 
same 10 months in the 1956-57 fiscal 
year. 

Increases over the same month of 
the previous year were reported for 
every month of the period. The larg- 
est increases have occurred since De- 
cember. Total tonnage ffor the 
months of December through April 
was about 19% more than for the 
same period the previous year. 
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WHAT DOES A POULTRYMAN 
WANT IN A REEF 


OYSTER 


L 


50.85 NET 


SHEL 


Viayo's 


PURE REEF 


OYSTER SHELL 


usaice 


97% CALCIUM CARBONATE 


MAYO SHELL CORR 


MOUSTON, TEXAS 


PEA-SIZE 


Upon inspection, Poultry- 
men immediately recognize 
the superior quality of 
“Snow-Flake” Oyster Shell. 


MAYO SHELL CORP. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


P.O. BOX 784, 


It's here... the NEW 


with ADDITIONAL WORKSAVERS 


Daffin introduces a né¢ 
Now 


with many refi 


tem, a “Floating” Ext 


The new Daffin can mea 


Always the Leader in Mobile Milling, 
the DAFFIN is now 
BETTER THAN EVER! 


Pneumatic UNLOADING SYSTEM 
A standard “plus” feature on all 
New Doffins, the sensationa! Pneu- 
matic Unloader air-lifts finished feed 
to storage, eliminates much physical 
labor. In kits for older Daffins. 


SERVICE PARTS DEPOTS: ALABAMA—Montgomery CANADA—Toronto GEORGIA—Perry ILLINOIS—Springfield INDIANA—Indian- 
apolis 1OWA—Cedar Rapids-Sioux City KENTUCKY—Shelbyville 


Konsas City NEW YORK—Syracuse 
TENNESSEE—Knoxville-Memphis 


THE 


TEXAS—Houston 
DAFFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


‘Floating 


»-a-c-h- o-u-t for more 
Extends 
n cribs or bins, swiftly 


essor 


kit Tc Tor older vu 


1 


h le 
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famous Feedmobile for processing farm fresh feeds. 


ir ‘58 is even more rugged, more efficient and 
features include a Pneumatic Unloading Sys- 


Daffin Cornsheller. 
ind your community. 


EXTENSION LOADER 


ss effort. 


r corn to the Daffin 
Can be installed on 


its, 


y equipment. 
Write us! 


In 


MICHIGAN—Detroit MINNESOTA—Rochester 
NORTH CAROLINA—Laurinburg OHIO—Dayton-Youngstown PENNSYLVANIA—Lancaster 
VIRGINIA—Lynchburg WISCONSIN—Oconomowoc 


3262 NORTH PRINCE STREET, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Write for the FULL story. 


Daffin CORNSHELLER 


Shells earcorn with or without husks 


Can be fed from Extension Loader 
os illus. or from own 
Cleaner available on husker-sheller 
Accessory fits all Daffin units. 


elevator 


FAMOUS DAFFIN PACKAGED FEED PLANTS 


MISSOURI—North 


— 
| 
SAMPLES 
AND PRICES 
w model of the world | 
fore iv] 
{ 
| 
7 
NEW worksaving features. 
| 
dae! 
| MOTT ETL MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 
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DOUBLED 


MIXON MILLING COMPANY 


& PHONE 2.3002 


CAIRO, GEORGIA 


— FEEDS 


—= January 25, 1958 


Mr Potishman, President 
vit A Inc 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Dear Sir 

now, we hav ve been using VI oe A- 


sales have steadily 


Says Mr. T. J. Elkins, owner 
as SAGINAW FEED MILLS 
\ SAGINAW, TEXAS 


As you 
bout six years and 
about for the past two yeare they 
of the services offered by 
Way org 
of 

attribute od portion 


aniszation 

our growth, pro- 
of 

of your 

and success 


“From the day I opened my business 
ingly in better nutrition {oF thirteen years ago, I have followed 
your formulation, and put VIT-A-WAY 
ws Livestock Fortifier in my feeds, accord- 


MIXON MILLING COMPANY 

ing to your instructions. 
A I consider this continuous use of VIT- 
WA. Mino A-WAY in my feeds has helped to make 
it necessary that my plant be enlarged 
several times, and I am now doubling 
my capacity. 


Sales Doubled 
/TA WAY 


Fer Af Livestoc* 


AND ... 
SO CAN YOU MR. FEED MANUFACTURER 


A COMPLETE PROGRAM 


FEED FORMULA SERVICE... 

@ Our complete feed formulating department is at your service to help you prepare any 
type formula for any type livestock feed. Your formulas will be made using local and 
easily available ingredients . . . and, they will be uniform and result-producing at the 
lowest possible cost to the feeder. You will get “your own” formulas prepared by some 
of the nation’s finest nutritionists, who are on the Vit-A-Way staff. 


NUTRITIONAL COUNSEL... 

@ Our department of research and control is always ready to answer questions and 
furnish data on “tomorrow's problems today”... to help you meet and solve the prob- 
lems in your own area. This puts you in a better position to serve your customers with 
the newest developments in scientific and efficient feeding practices. 


ADVERTISING and MERCHANDISING HELP . 


@ Our complete advertising department will assist you in qdverising and merchandising 

. programs ... designed to promote the sale of your feeds. Ad mats .. . folders . . . point 

3 of purchase material ... radio copy... inserts and stuffers... hand bills ... and 
everything you need to build sales and customer demand for your feeds! 


DIRECT MAIL PROGRAM... 
: @ Free mailings that go right into the home of your customers and prospects... with your 
x name imprinted on them. These mailings invite them to visit you . . . and further explain 
to them how your Vit-A-Way fortified feeds will help them get top feeding results and 
lower feeding costs. 


SALES TRAINING ... 
@ Help for you and your salesmen to be sure they are familiar with your products, and 
how to apply their use to the problems of the feeder. Selling tools, literature, and mail- 
ings go to your salesmen to keep them abreast of new developments and findings so 
they can do a better selling job for you. 


It will pay you to get full details on the VIT-A-WAY pro- 
gram for Feed Manufacturers today! 


VIT-A-WAY, INC. 
P. O. BOX 4311 
FORT WORTH 6, TEXAS 


C4 I'm interested in increasing my feed sales — send details 
C No, I'm satisfied with my present feed sales 


» Name 


FEED 


with V/7A WAY 


WHEN YOU FORTIFY YOUR ns WITH VIT- A- WAY 


Co. Name 


Address 


A-WAY makes a GOOD FEED BETTER! 


Gilts Produce Leaner 


Carcass, Tests Show 


WOOSTER, OHIO—<An extensive 
study of 385 littermate barrow and 
gilt pairs at the Ohio Swine Evalu- 
ation Station here has shown a fac- 
tor significant to the progress of 
meat-type hog campaigns—gilts pro- 
duce leaner carcasses than barrows, 
on the same feed. 

According to W. H. Bruner of the 
Ohio Agricultural experiment station 
and Ohio State University, which with 
the extension service jointly super- 
vise the evaluation station, the gilts 
had less backfat, bigger loin eyes 
and heavier loins and hams. The bar- 
rows yielded 2.3% less lean cuts than 
gilt carcasses. 

But the barrows gain faster than 
the gilts, he added. In a majority of 
cases in this test, the barrows reach- 
ed 210 Ib. live weight at 160 days. 
It took gilts seven days more. How- 
ever, barrows produced carcasses 
about % in. shorter than gilts. 

All the 770 head in the study were 
fed coarsely-ground shelled yellow 
corn, finely ground oats, meat scraps, 
soybean oil meal, dehydrated alfalfa 
meal, B vitamins, antibiotic and 
yeast premix and mineral mixture. 

Mr. Bruner points out that be- 
cause of these distinct differences in 
performance of littermate barrows 
and gilts, it is advisable that pro- 
ducers include both in a selection 
program for the evaluation of pro- 
spective breeding stock. 


Honeymead Installs 
Soybean Drying Unit 


SAN FRANCISCO — The recent 
completion of what is believed to be 
the world’s largest individual soybean 
drying unit has been announced by 
Shanzer Manufacturing Co. San 
Francisco. 

Custom-built for Honeymead Prod- 
ucts Co., Mankato, Minn., the drier 
is reported capable of handling the 
firm’s 10,000 bu.-per-hour receiving 
capacity, as well as future planned 
increases in volume. 

According to a Shanzer spokesman, 
the vertical column type unit dries 
and cools soybeans in one operation. 
In addition, the adjustable cooling 
and drying section is said to compen- 
sate for wide variations in outside 
temperatures—which vary from 100 
summers to —30° winters — at 
Honeymead’s Minnesota location 

Overall column structure height is 
84 ft. Total fan delivery is said to be 
over 424,000 c.f.m. for the combined 
output of the twin units. Burners will 
deliver a maximum heat release of 
44 million BTU’s per hour. 
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Elmer Barr, Jr. Fred A. Stoner 


Douglas Names Grain 


Sanitation Specialists 


KANSAS CITY—Donald D. Farm- 
er, director of sales and advertising 
for the Douglas Chemical Co., an- 
nounces the appointment of two new 
grain sanitation specialists. Elmer 
Barr, Jr., will be the Douglas grain 
sanitation specialist and district man- 
ager for Ohio, eastern Michigan and 
eastern Kentucky. Fred A. Stoner 
will be the grain sanitation specialist 
and district manager for Indiana, 
western Michigan and central Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Barr is a native of Ohio and 
has had extensive agricultural back- 
ground as manager of the Ashville 
Grain Co., Ashville, Ohio for five 
years, as well as an association with 
the Scioto Grain and Supply Co., also 
in Ashville. Mr. Fred Stoner was 
formerly associated with the Alliance 
Manufacturing Co. and the Bob Ball 
Co. as an agricultural sales repre- 
sentative. 


Washington Firm Buys 


California Hatchery 


KIRKLAND, WASH.—Heisdorf & 
Nelson Farms, Inc., Kirkland, has 
purchased the hatching and farm 
facilities of Sales & Bourke, Inc., in 
Petaluma and Riverside, Cal., accord- 
ing to a joint announcement from 
the two firms. 

The purchase includes the 384,000- 
egg capacity hatchery maintained by 
Sales & Bourke in Petaluma along 
with the firm’s 488,000-egg capacity 
hatchery in Riverside. Heisdorf & 
Nelson's Riverside hatchery will be 
consolidated within the Sales & 
Bourke Hatchery in Riverside. These 
idditions bring the He ~- & Nelson 
incubator capacity in California to 
1,352,000 eggs 


Broiler Council Has 


New Man on Staff 


RICHMOND, VA.—John Sherrill, a 
native of Granite Falls, N.C., has 
joined the staff of the National Broil- 
er Council, Frank Frazier, executive 
vice president of the council, an- 
nounced. 

A previous employee of the South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn. and the 
Virginia State Poultry Federation, 
Mr. Sherrill served as managing edi- 
tor of the two association’s official 
publications for three years. For the 
past 14 months he has been associat- 
ed with Blanton Smith Hatcheries, 
Nashville, Tenn., in sales promotion 

Mr. Sherrill graduated from the 
University of North Carolina in jour- 
nalism. 


326 North Michigan Ave., Chicago }, Ill. 


Dates Set for Annual | 


Elevator Short Course | THE MIXER THAT MEETS 


ST. PAUL, MINN. — The annual 


Grain Elevator Operators Short "EVERY REQUIREMENT. . . 


Course held at the University of Mi: 


nesota has been set for Jan. 19-Feb | 

6, 1959, according to an announce- WITH ipl 
ment from the short course commit- U 

tee. Ae MIXING AND 


At a recent meeting held for plan- ACTION 
ning the 1959 course, the commit- BLENDING 

at $65 for the period, ‘and that the MIXES DRY MATERIALS: 
fee should include some materials ® Feeds 

such as textbooks, notebooks, etc 


@ Minerals & Vitamins 
. . @ Fertilizer te Absolut ccur d th h 
and mixing action Even trace mater- 
BR¢ KET ARROW, OKLA BLENDS DRY MATERIALS \ ials can be thoroughly and completely 
Losses estimated at between $12,000 with LIQUID ADDITIVES: blended into your product. A constant 


rif i jar ooo 
and $18,000 were sustained to the uniformity, guaranteed 


Broken Arrow Elevator in a recent SEND TODAY 


fire which destroyed the top 20 to ®@ Fish Solubles FOR FREE 
Chickasha 887 11th Street Marion, lowa 

li e / 


Distillers Dried Grains are a 
popular protein supplement 
for dairy cows and are a favorite 
Ingredient in concentrate mixture 
for cattle. They are especially 
valuable for milk production when 


other feeds in the ration are low in fat 


Prompt shipment anywhere 
on A and DS vitamins. 
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WHAT'S NEW _IN FEEDING? 


Putting Research to Work 


By Spencer H. Morrison, Ph.D., D.V.M. 


Nutritional Factors in 
Calf Diarrhea 


@ F. G. Owen, N. L. Jacobson, R. S. Allen 
and P. G. Homeyer, lowa State College; 
Journal of Dairy Science, Vol. 41, No. 5, 
May, 1958. 


ABSTRACT 

Experiments were conducted to de- 
termine the effect of various compo- 
nents on the consistency of the feces 
of calves fed modified milk (whole or 
skimmilk) diets. 

Various combinations of minerals, 
lactose, butter oil, lactalbumin and 
potassium hydroxide were explored 


in a preliminary experiment with 17 | 


calves. Duration of trials was gener- 
ally from two to four days, but in 


certain cases extended to periods of | 


over two weeks. The 
of the preliminary experiment sug- 
gested that minerals (mixtures re- 
sembling either milk ash or whey 
products) added to whole milk at 
levels from one to nine times those 
present in normal milk had no seri- 
ous effect on fecal consistency. Ex- 
cept for a few occasions, consump- 
tion of the high mineral diets was 
normal. Lactose added at 5% level 
or lactalbumin at 2.4% level had no 
influence on diarrhea with whole milk 
diets 

When lactose was added to recon- 
stituted skimmilk diets, moderately 
loose feces were shown, and when the 


general results | 


diet was further supplemented with | 


minerals, extreme looseness occurred. 
Inclusion of butter oil, with or with- 
out lecithin, in the preceding diets 
reduced the diarrheic condition. 

Feeding of a reconstituted whey- 
product produced diarrhea even when 
the pH was raised to approximately 
neutral before feeding by the addi- 
tion of potassium hydroxide. Here 
again, the addition of butter oil, with 
or without lecithin, tended to reduce 
the scouring condition. 

None of the semi-synthetic diets 
containing lactalbumin or casein 
were consistently scour producing, 
and no noticeable differences were 
observed in fecal consistency by feed- 


ing milk or different curd tensions. 

Experiment 2 evaluated the effects 
of 2.1% minerals (simulated whey 
ash only), 5% lactose, and 0.4% so- 
dium citrate dihydrate, when added 
to basal diets of whole milk or skim- 
milk fed at 8% of body weight. All 
combinations of diets and additions 
were tested during four-day experi- 
mental periods, with minimal adjust- 
ment periods of three days of whole 
milk feeding between test feedings 
using eight Holstein calves. 

The results of the second experi- 
ment showed that the most diarrheic 
diets contained both lactose and min- 
erals. Whole milk diets were less 


diarrheic than skimmilk. The absence 
of curd formation in the abomasum, 
as produced by the action of sodium 
citrate, did not appear to influence 
consistency of feces. Weight changes 
during the quasi Latin Square ex- 
periment were small, but all calves 
appeared vigorous and healthy at all 
times. 


COMMENT 

This paper is especially interesting 
to feed manufacturers making whole- 
milk replacers for dairy calves. It is 
suggested by the authors that the 
beneficial effects of milk-fat in the 
diets high in minerals may be due to 
fat increasing mineral utilization, or 
reducing osmotic pressure, or com- 
plexing of bile acids with fatty acids, 
or by providing a protective coating 
to the intestinal mucosa. Whey prod- 
uct was more scour inducing than 
either skimmilk or whole milk diets, 
while whole milk diets were superior 
to skimmilk ones. 

It should be carefully noted, how- 
ever, that the addition of minerals 
to diets in the preliminary experi- 
ments had no effect on scouring. The 
mineral mixtures used in the prelimi- 
nary experiment either resembled 
those present in milk ash or in the 


EASTERN SHORE GRAIN & FEED DEALERS DINE— 
The head table group at the recent annual golf, dinner 
dance and membership meeting of the Eastern Shore 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., at Seaford, Del., 
from left to right, P. M. Brooks, Jr., P. M. Brooks, Inc., 
vice president; Mrs. 


Chestertown, Md., association 


included 


Brooks; Sheldon Chandler, Jr., Berlin (Md.) Milling Co., 


secretary-treasurer; 
executive vice president of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Washington, D.C.; J. E. Davis, General 
Mills, Inc., Seaford, Eastern Shore association president; 
Mrs. Davis; Mrs. Crain and Glen Crain, Adams & Crain, 
Georgetown, Del., vice president. 


Mrs. Chandler; Alvin E. Oliver, 


Fast “Super 600” Batch Bin 


Loads, 


for itself in 6 weeks! 


1500 


Heat capacity 4,000,000 Btu’s 
Automatic recirculation of grain eliminates wet pockets 
LP gas or oil-fired, complete safety controls. 


Its fast but gentle action makes the new Lennox “Super 600” 
more practical for elevator or custom drying. Load the 9 ft. 
drag auger from any width truck end gate. A bucket elevator 
smoothly hauls your grain up to eight 75 bushel bins. Complete 
recirculation of grain takes place without hand labor. Result 
—600 bushels of top quality grain quickly and uniformly 
dried for an amazingly low operating cost. Choose any desired 
heat output from 500,000 to 4,000,000 Btu’s. Perforated side 
walls offer maximum 33% free area for air delivery. 


New Features For You! 
@ Extra-strong 16 gauge, skin stressed wall con- 


struction both inside and out 


@ Powered metering rolls provide uniform and 
positive control over grain flow to discharge 


auger 


Huge air delivery 


current 


grain 


For full information on the “Super 600”, write— 


@ Available with PTO or electric drive 3-phase 


@ All units factory wired and fire-tested 
@ Built-in air cleaner removes trash lighter than 


Handy Control Box 
(Gos-fired) 


All controls are easily 
reached by lifting the 
weatherproof control 
box cover. 

@ Fan switen 

@ Burner start switen 


ae Gauge showing liquid sup- 
ply line pressure 
Gauge showing gas pres- 
sure to burner 


LENNGX Industries Inc. rarm EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


Dept. F-7, 1701 East Euclid Avenue ~+ 


Des Moines, lowa 


From the folks who know crop drying best 
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whey product, yet no scouring effect 
was noted. It is apparent that al- 
though the first experiment was only 
a screening trial, different experi- 


mental conditions may influence the | 


response obtained. 

Most commercial milk replacers 
being manufactured today are based 
upon either skimmilk or whey prod- 
ucts; therefore, some attention should 
be paid to additions of minerals and 
lactose to such milk replacers to hold 
the possibility of nutritional scours 
to a minimum. 


Timely and Worth Noting 


ENZYME SUPPLEMENTATION 
For those of you who have been in- 


terested in following the work at the | 


Washington and Oregon stations on 
the improvement of feed value of bar- 
ley by enzyme supplementation or 
water treatment, the following papers 


reported in Poultry Science, Vol. 37, | 
No. 2, March 1958 are worth reading | 


in detail. 
(1) “Effects of Pearling Barley and 
of Different Supplements to Diets 


Containing Barley on Chick Growth 
and Feed Efficiency’—R. E. Fry, J. | 
B. Allred, L. S. Jensen and J. McGin- | 


nis, State College of Washington. 

(2) “Influence of Enzyme Supple- 
mentation and Water Treatment on 
the Nutritional Value of Different 
Grains for Poults’—R. E. Fry, J. B. 
Allred, L. S. Jensen and J. McGinnis, 
State College of Washington. 

There is a great deal of interest in 
the subject matter of these two arti- 
cles. As yet, the evidence is somewhat 
conflicting as to the final value of 
either enzyme supplementation or 
water treatment of barley or other 
grains. While responses have been se- 
cured with western type barley, frag- 
mentary reports indicate no value 
with barley grown in other regions 
of the country. 


CONTROL OF FLIES 

Recent work by Quisenberry, Ryon 
and Price of Texas A&M (Veterin- 
ary Medicine, Voi. 53, No. 6, June, 
1958) suggests that Polybor-3 (Paci- 
fic Borax) added to the feed at the 
rate of 3 to 6 lb. per ton may be ef- 
fective in control of flies in cage layer 
operations. Much more testing needs 
to be done before the compound is 
released for commercial use, includ- 
ing (1) the effect of droppings from 
treated birds when used as fertilizer 
on growing plants, (2) tolerance of 
the birds to Polybor-3, and (3) re- 
sidual levels of the chemical in eggs 
and poultry meat. 

NEW CALIFORNIA MARKET 

STOCKTON, CAL. — The Valley 
Livestock Marketing Assn. here will 
construct a $200,000 livestock sales 
facility in the Red Bluff area. Present 
plans call for the new market to be 
in operation by January, 1959. Facili- 
ties will include approximately 150 
pens to accommodate 2,000 cattle 
with additional pens for hogs and 
sheep. 


SCROGGINS GRAIN CO. 


Phone FE 5-3913 — Teletype: MP 344 
‘’WHOLE and GROUND GRAINS 
and SCREENINGS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


| lodized sodium chloride. . 


Arkansas Reports 


Feed Sales Increase 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—A 7% in- 


crease in feed tonnage was reported 
by the Arkansas state plant board 
for the first three quarters of the 
1957-58 fiscal year over the same 
period of the preceding fiscal year 

Total sales reported for 1957-58 
were 833,904 The previ 
year’s total for the same period was 
776,331. 

A total of 285,794 tons 
ported for the third quarter (Jan. 1 
1958 through March 31, 1958), com- 


us 


tons. 


was 


re- 


pared with 257,561 for the same 
period the previous year. 
Broiler starter and grower feeds 


were the leading feeds for the quar- 
ter. They totaled 119,272 tons. Other 
poultry feeds totaled 37,501 tons, 
and dairy or cow feeds were third 
in order of tonnage sold with 35,873 
tons. 


. 
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assure your 
future with 


pure crushed reef 
oyster shell 


Shellbuilder Co. 
Melrose Bldg. * Houston, Texas 


BO-DEE MINERAL STABLE 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


Approved for 


VITAMIN D 


upon periodic 
tests 


Now APPROVED 


For 12 months stability in the 
presence of these listed minerals by 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


Note: miverat stasis 02 


fully present at the end of 12 months. 
Ordinary D2 practically gone in 30 days. 


Ground Limestone. ...41.23% 
Steamed bonemeal...15.00 
Tricalcium phosphate. . 13.00 
Magnesium sulfate. . . 10.00 


Ferrous sulfate........0 
Copper sulfate. 
Manganese sulfate. 


Cobalt sulfate........( 


PERCENT 
VITAMIN D 


120 


80 


100 | 


them Regular D2 in oil, same mineral 


Bo-Dee Mineral Stable D2 
with Minerals 


mixture as above 


2 


This is a product of N. V. PHILIPS-ROXANE, The Netherlands 


The world’s largest manufacturer of Vitamin D 


170 E. California Street, Pasadena 1, California - 


Distributors for NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY, INC. 


4 6 8 10 12 


TIME in months 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 


600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, INC., Holland, Michigan ° 
Please send me full information and prices on new MINERAL STABLE VITAMIN D2 


{ 
| 
| 
50% 40 
2 
| Sold exclusively by 
| Holland, Michigan 
ILBREW co. | 220 East 42nd St., New York 17,.N.Y. 
3456 N. BUFFUM | Send for new low prices and technical bulletin” 
WAU KEE | 2 1S. company 
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NOW..! LOAD or UNLOAD BULK FEED 
with the PAMCO BACK SAVER Antibiotic Study 


Attach this inexpensive AUGER UNIT to a grain box and 
you can handle any feed in bulk! 
on a study of the effects of hygromy- 


ne > cin and a combination of antibiotics 
© Complete hydraulic operation on growing-finishing swine. The re- 


load unload port was made by Dr. J. H. Conrad 
— napepeiain and Dr. W. M. Beeson in Mimeo A. 


@ Will handle bulk feed grain H. 233 from the animal husbandry 
or pellets department. 


break The scientists first cited the re- 
on vecthadeumens sults of a previous study comparing 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—Purdue Uni- 
versity researchers reported recently 


Conversion units can be mount- = Aureomycin, arsanilic acid and hy- 

ed on your present grain box. | gromycin. In this study, Aureomycin 
| jnereased gains 6.8%, arsanilic acid 

For Complete Information Write: increased gains 8.1%, and hygromy- 


cin increased gains 8.8%. After the 


PRODUCTIVE ACRES MFG. co. | experiment was terminated, an av- 


HONE: erage of 14.55 roundworms per pig 
| was expelled by the control pigs, 
OTHER INSTALLATION POINTS: Delphi, Indiana; Cheraw, Colorado, and Portland, Oregon | an average of 182 by the arsanilic 


4 ‘ 


your 


INGREDIENTS—Nopco-Paks are first and fore- 
most a blend of high-quality ingredients formulated spe- 
cially for you under Nopco’s complete supervision. They 
include vitamins, antibiotics and minerals—most of them 
basically produced by Nopco. You get stable Micratized® 
Vitamins A and D. And not only is the vitamin A Micra- 
tized, but it is Nopco’s exclusive Nopcay® Type V that 
produces twice the biological response of vitamin A oils. 


FORMULATION — All Nopco-Paks are produced 
under the guidance of Nopco’s Technical Service Bureau, 
a laboratory and technical service group including grad- 
uate nutritionists and chemists fully qualified to meet 
your special requirements with a scientifically formu- 
lated, compatible Nopco-Pak. 


PRODUCTION-Every step in the production of 
Nopco-Paks is carried out under an elaborate system of 
controls and cross checks. You can be sure of getting 
exactly the formula you order and sure of its ingredients 
being fresh, fully potent and compatible. 


NOPCO-PAKS are the key to profitable feed conversion for your 
customers. Talk to your Nopco representative or write us direct. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Harrison, N.J., Peoria, lll., and Richmond, Calif. 


| acid-fed pigs and none by the pigs 


fed the antibiotic hygromycin. Con- 
sequently, said the researchers, it 
was impossible to determine from 
this study if hygromycin stimulated 
gains because of its control on round- 
worms or because of its true anti- 
biotic effect or possibly a combina- 
tion of the two preceding effects. 

In view of these preliminary find- 
ings and results obtained by others, 
an experiment was conducted to de- 
termine (1) the effects of hygromy- 
cin when fed to wormed and un- 
wormed pigs, (2) the effects of hy- 
gromycin when fed in addition to a 
combination of growth-stimulating 
antibiotics to both wormed and un- 
wormed pigs. 

Experimental Plan 

Eight lots of 10 Duroc pigs each 
were used. They were seven to eight 
weeks of age and averaged 32 lb. 
initially. For the unwormed pigs, ex- 
perimental treatments were: (1) con- 
trol; (2) hygromycin B, 12 grams per 
ton (12 million units); (3) 20 grams 
of an antibiotic combination per ton 
(7.5 gm. zine bacitracin, 2.5 gm. 
penicillin, 5 gm. Aureomycin, 5 gm. 
Terramycin); (4) both hygromycin 
and the antibiotic combination. All 
of these pigs were given access to 
both a concrete platform and a con- 
taminated soil lot, assuring a rela- 
tively heavy roundworm infestation. 

The same treatments were used 
with four lots of pigs which were 
wormed twice with piperazine, once 
initially and once after 49 days on 
test. Also, all of these pigs were con- 
fined to concrete platforms. They 
had a very low roundworm infesta- 
tion. 

The pigs in the test were fed 
ground yellow corn mixed with a 
Purdue supplement to make a 16% 
protein ration from weaning to 100 
Ib. and 14% from 100 to 200 Ib. 

Individual fecal samples from all 
pigs were taken at 0, 49 and 91 days 
and ova counts were determined. 
After the experiment was completed, 
all pigs were slaughtered and the 
number of roundworms, whipworms 
and nodular worms found in the in- 
testinal tract were determined. 


Results Summarized 

The Purdue researchers summa- 
rized results of the test as follows: 

“1. Hygromycin effectively con- 
trolled roundworms, nodular worms 
and whip worms, as shown by ova 
counts taken at 49 and 91 days and 
by the worm counts obtained at 
slaughter, but failed to improve gain 
or feed efficiency. All 40 pigs fed hy- 
gromycin were free of roundworms 
at slaughter. In contrast, unwormed 
control pigs averaged 23.7 round- 
worms and unwormed antibiotic-fed 
pigs averaged 13.9 roundworms at 
slaughter. In comparison, for the 
pigs wormed twice and confined to 
concrete, the controls averaged 6.1 
roundworms and the antibiotic-fed 
pigs averaged 3.3 roundworms at 
slaughter. 

“2. Although worms were control- 
led, feeding hygromycin for 108 days 
failed to improve gains. In the un- 
wormed group, hygromycin depress- 
ed daily gains 8% (control .48 vs. 
hygromycin 1.36 lb.) and reduced 
feed intake 5%. This depression in 
gains and feed intake was most pro- 
nounced during the period from 100 
Ib. to market. Feeding hygromycin to 
the wormed pigs had no effect on 


Calcium Carbonate of 
Constant High Pur it 


| 

] 
| 

| 
| 

3, 

\ 
Wy 

. 

3 AY. Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 


| 
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LYLE SCOTT 


JONES, MICHIGAN 


Almost 85 Ibs. out of every 100 lbs. of livestock salt sold by Mr. Scott, manager, Jones 
Farmers Cooperative, is Morton T-M Salt. Such a record of T-M sales over plain salt sales 
is outstanding. Therefore, we asked Mr. Scott to write an open letter to all salt dealers 
telling just what he does to promote T-M Salt. Here is his advice: 

“‘We believe in T-M and would like to see our farmers use it 100% in their feeding programs 
... and some day we may reach that goal. At any rate, with about 85% of our tonnage in 
T-M now, we are making good progress. 

‘‘We like to sell T-M for free choice feeding even when formula feeds or home-mixed grains 


BEST ADVERTISED—BEST KNOWN! 
As a Morton dealer your T-M sales effort 
is backed by consistent, down-to-earth 


containing trace minerals are fed. We sell it as insurance against mineral deficiencies that can no lang : 
throw a feeding program off balance... which, of course, would hurt the farmer and our advertising in leading farm and ranch 
tie publications. Radio sales messages also 
, tell farmers and ranchers everywhere the 
You, too, can sell T-M Salt to increase business. If you already handle Morton benefits of using T-M Salt. Listen to the 


Alex Dreierradioshow, “Topic for Today,” 
every Saturday immediately following the 
“Farm and Home Hour.” 


T-M Salt, take a leaf from Mr. Scott’s book and you will increase both your business and 
your profits. Recommend Morton T-M to your customers. If you don’t handle T-M but 
would like to, just write Morton Salt Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
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NEW HOME FOR QUADS—A rare set of quadruplet calves arrived by plane 


at Forrest, LIL, this week. They are the four male survivors of quintuplets 
born recently at a Crown Point, Ind., dairy farm, the first known quintuplet 
birth on record in the U.S. (Feedstuffs, June 21, page 92). Among those shown 
greeting the quads is Dr. Wayne Fluke, American Cyanamid Co. veterinarian, 
who will supervise the calves’ health program. The animals will be fed out at 
the Honegger research farm and their career, already planned, includes train- 
ing as an ox-hitch team for Honegger demonstrations at fairs, livestock shows 
and other agricultural events. 


gains and reduced feed intake slight- 
ly (23%). Unwormed pigs fed hy- 
gromycin required 13 Ib. more feed 
and wormed pigs required 6 lb. less 
feed 100 lb. of gain than the control 
pigs. 

“3. Feeding a mixture of antibio- 
tics for 108 days resulted in signifi- 
cantly faster daily gains (18 to 14% 
increase) than did the feeding of hy- 
gromycin. 

“4. During the first 49 days of the 
experiment, hygromycin had no ef- 
fect on gains when fed to unwormed 
pigs but increased gains 9% when 
fed to wormed pigs. During the same 
period, antibiotics increased gains 
17% when fed to unwormed pigs and 
10% when fed to wormed pigs. 

“5. During the last 59 days of the 
experiment, hygromycin alone fed to 
unwormed pigs significantly depress- 
ed gains and reduced feed intake, and 
more feed was needed per 100 Ib. of 
gain as compared to control pigs or 
those fed antibiotics. Similar effects 
were noted in the wormed pigs.” 


GOLDEN 
EGG 
SALES 
PROGRAM 


“Golden Eggs’’ mean extra profit for you. The addition- 
al profit a farmer gets per ton when his flock is laying 
at top capacity means a better customer and a more 
prosperous farmer. Red Rose is pushing the “Golden 
Egg” idea because 70% to 80% lay is practical with 
the average flock using the Red Rose Poultry Program. 
We've proved it in the laboratory—and on the farm. 


Red Rose’s “Golden Egg” promotion reaches your 
customers through farm magazine, direct mail and point- 
of-purchase advertising. It is a sound, sensible story 
that farmers will understand. Profit by tying in with 
this BIG Red Rose campaign. 


FARM MAGAZINES 
DIRECT MAIL 
POINT OF SALE 


Ask your Red Rose Salesman 
what GOLDEN EGGS mean to you. 
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GUARANTEED FEEDS 
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From Maine to Florida; 
Ohio to the Atlantic 


Urea in Feeds Totaled 
64.1 Tons in 1957 


WASHINGTON—Urea used in ani- 
mal feeds was 64.1 short tons in 
1957, according to the Business and 
Defense Services Administration, U.S. 
Department of Commerce. It was 
stated that consumption of urea in 
feeds has not changed greatly in re- 
cent years. 

The report said that the annual 
capacity as of Jan. 1 for production 
of urea in the U.S. was 623,100 short 
tons and that additional facilities 
reported under construction and 
planned for completion in 1958-1959 
will bring the total to 795,800 tons. 

Capacity at the beginning of this 
year comprised nine plants, and new 
facilities will include three additional 
plants plus expansion of three exist- 
ing installations. All 12 of the present 
or projected urea facilities are or will 
be at anhydrous ammonia establish- 
ments. 

The 1957 production of urea was 
15% over that in 1956, and represent- 
ed 75-80% of capacity. Prospects for 
further growth in output during 1958 
are favorable, although most of the 
projected new facilities are not sched- 
uled for completion until late in the 
year, according to the report. Ap- 
proximately 318,000 tons of ammonia 


| were consumed in 1957 production of 


urea. 

Projected expansion in urea capa- 
city, scheduled for completion by 
early 1959, will provide sufficient sup- 
plies to permit a 58% increase over 
the 1957 level of supply. 


| U.S. Capacity, Production, and Distribu- 


| 


tion of Urea by Use, 1956-57 
(Thousands of short tons) 


1956 1957 
Capacity, end of year . se 623.1 
Distribution, totai* ...... 387.5 466.2 
Total fertilizer use ....... 180.5 243.1 
Solid urea for direct 
application ... 88.3 101.0 
Solid urea for fertilizer, 
21.9 31.8 
Urea solutions? ........ 70.3 110.3 
Animal feeds ...... 64.1 
Other domestic con- 
+ 60.0 
Production not accounted for.. 36.5 22.5 


*Domestically produced urea only. 

tincludes urea solutions for both ammoni- 
ation of mixed fertilizers and direct appli- 
cation. 

*Breakdown is not shown in order to avoid 
disclosure. 

**Not available. 


Poultry Group Officers 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—Arthur C. 
Kimber, Niles, Cal., was elected 
president of the California Poultry 


| Hatchery Federation at the Western 
| Poultry Congress in Santa Rosa re- 
| cently. Other officers are Jack Stone, 


Dinuba, first vice president; Robert 
Zerller, Santa Ana, second vice presi- 
dent, and Lewis McDonald, Jr., Ger- 
ber, secretary-treasurer. 


CONSULTANTS 


TO THE 


FEED INDUSTRY 


C.W. SIEVERT and ASSOCIATES 
221 N. LaSalle St im. 


IRRADIATED Yeast 
RICH 


ANIMALS 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 
Animal Fat Treated 


Bulk Bagged Meal Pellets 
ALFALFA—MOLASSES 
Alfalfa—20°% Cane Molasses 
ALFA—CANE 


Dehydrated Alfalfa - Animal Fat « 
Cane Molasses 


ROHLOFF BROS., INC. 


RFD GRAYTOWN, OHIO 
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le A complete, experienced “‘Background”’ 
=: in quality controlled printing guarantees 
¢ clean, accurate reproduction of trade- 
i marks and company identification for 2 
F every Raymond Multiwall customer. 
y Creative developments such as 
P Raymond Background Printing give 
added sales impact. Check the 
important advantages of Raymond 
“Background” printing with your 
Raymond Representative. He’ll be 
glad to show you how they can work 
for you. 
Special Problem? New multiwall 
| developments may be the answer. Write Raymond 
Bag Corporation, Research & Development 
Division, Middietown, Ohio. 
4 
3 
\@una 
4 
BAG CORPORATION 
| A division of Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 
| | MIDDLETOWN, OHIO + RICHMOND, VA. 
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The pig crop report re 


By Leonard W. Schruben 


Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 


How Many Pigs This Fall? 


they can expect during the last part 


leased by the 


U.S. Department of Agriculture June | of 1958 and the first half of 1959. 
20 indicates intentions for fall far- Because of the importance of the 
rowing. It provides feed manufac- | farrowing estimates, it is well for 
turers with an indication of the po- | you to become acquainted with them. 
tential size of the hog-feed business Of course, the word “estimate” 
EXHIBIT i. Hogs: Estimate of sows forrowed in fall, U.S. 
12 
OGS | 


Sows Farrowed in Fall Reported in December (millions) 


Estimates of sows farrowed in fall 
United States 


| 
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Breeding Intentions for Fall Reported in June (millions) 


| manufacturers can expect to 


means just that. Many things af- 
fect the size of a pig crop after farm- 
ers report their plans. Exhibit 1 
will give you an indication as to 
what to expect this fall. As of June 
20 the crop reporting board esti- 
mated that farmers intended to breed 
5.9 million sows for fall farrowing. 
This would indicate an increase of 
14% in the number of hogs which 
would be fed and for which feed 
sell 
more hog feed this coming year. 

Here is how Exhibit 1 was pre- 
pared: First, for any given year we 
found the breeding intentions for fall 
which were reported in June on the 
bottom scale. Next we read up until 
even with the sows actually far- 
rowed in the fall shown on the left- 
hand scale. At that point we located 
the dot and labeled it with the year. 
Each dot on the chart thus repre- 
sents a year. If each year measured 
to the average all of the dots would 
be on the solid line. Also, the solid 
line would run at a slope of a 45° 
angle with one end of it being at 
the lower left-hand corner of the 
chart. 

As you can see, all the dots are 
not on the solid line nor does the 
solid line run through the lower left- 
hand corner. This means that changes 
were made over the years in farm- 
ers’ intentions. The estimate, of 
course, a good indicator of the 
trends because you can see the dots 
are not too far away from the solid 
line during most of the years. There 
are some discrepancies, however, 
that you should take into account 
when planning your operations for 
next year. 

During years when farmers breed 
for large farrowings the estimates 
tend to overstate actual farrowings. 
During years when fewer sows are 
bred the estimates tend to under- 
state the actual farrowings. The re- 
ports which we have been discussing 
are made by the crop reporting board, 
USDA, and are available if you want 
to write and request a copy from 
that agency. 


is 


Power Capacity Hiked 


DECATUR, ILL.—The A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co. will add a new 
7,500-kw steam turbine generating 
unit to power house facilities at its 
Decatur plant next year in a project 
now under way. E. K. Scheiter, presi- 
dent, said the project investment will 
be in excess of $500,000, and will in- 
crease the plant’s electric generating 
capacity more than a third. 


MODERN FEED PLANTS 
By IBBERSON 


Peavey Names Winners 


In Recent Sales Drive 


MINNEAPOLIS — Peavey Feed 
Mills, Minneapolis, manufacturer of 
Tone Feeds, has named 10 dealers 
and two territory managers as win- 
ners of its recent dealer growth pro- 


gram. 
The program emphasized farm 
calls and service work, as well as 


live exhibits. Winners were awarded 
a four-day fishing holiday at Minaki, 
Ont. Winners are Antigo (Wis.) 
Flour & Feed; Mobile Feed Builders, 
Fairmont, Minn.; Follett & Leach, 
Coloma, Wis.; Champlin (Minn.) 
Feed Store; Kuehl Feed Store, St 
James, Minn.; Hatchery, 
Tied Wing, Minn.; Wagner Feed 
Mill, Sunburg, Minn.; Jacobson Lum- 
ber Co., Brownsville, Wi Peavey 
Elevator, Tower City, N.D., and 
Peavey Elevator, Raymond, Minn. 

The winning territory managers 
are Albert Habel, Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wis., and H. G. Soeldner, Waseca, 
Minn. 


\ 
i-SEA 
stabilized 


MENHADEN 1 FISH MEAL 
MENHADEN WHOLE MEAL 


(with fish solubles) 
FIRST with... 
GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 


(et over-all Protein Digestibility 
end Amine Acids 


EXCLUSIVE ANTI-OXIDANT PROCESS 


HIGHEST METABOLIZABLE 
ENERGY VALUES 


write for full details to: 
HAYNIE MENHADEN 
PRODUCTS INC. 


N.J 


The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ohio r 
Without obligation, send me complete informa- 
tion on the Kelly Duplex Molasses Heater. | 
NAME. | 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 
city. STATE 
a 


+ 
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FISH SAID TO NEED 
TRACE MINERALS 


SCRANTON, PA.—Fish in farm 
ponds appear to be good potential 
consumers of trace-mineralized salt 
blocks, according to a report from 
the International Salt Co., Ince., 
Scranton. According to the report, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has sponsored research which indi- 
eates that fish production in farm 
ponds is limited and unsatisfactory, 
partially because of a lack of sodium 
and the same trace minerals which 
are essential to livestock and poultry 
health. These trace minerals are co- 
balt, copper, iodine, iron, manganese, 
sulfate sulfur and zinc. Certain trace- 
mineralized salt blocks used for free- 
choice feeding of livestock seem to 
take care of the problem. Animal 
nutritionists at International Salt 
say that one 50-Ib. block of Sterling 
Trace-Mineral Blusalt per acre of 
pond will take care of the deficiency 
for three months. 


Ohio Swine Feeding 
Trials to Be Reported 


WOOSTER, OHIO—tTests compar- 
ing hygromycin and piperazine phos- 
phate as worming compounds for 
swine will be among the subjects 
discussed at the Ohio Swine Day 
Sept. 5 at the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station here. About 500 
hog farmers are expected to attend, 
according to L. L. Rummell, director 
of the station, to hear results of re- 
cent trials in which the two anthel- 
minthics have been fed continuously 
at low levels. 

Also planned is a three-season re- 
port on the influence of feeding dif- 
ferent kinds, combinations and levels 
of antibiotics and other feed additives 
in dry lot and on pasture. Other re- 
searchers will report on the effects 
of feeding low levels of stilbestrol in 
breeding-gestation rations and the 
relationship of these studies to the 
feeding of legumes. 

Another report will summarize the 
results of a three-year generation 
study conducted in dry lot. In this 
test hogs received either all-plant or 
plant and animal protein rations 
throughout. Performance has been 
measured through the fourth genera- 
tion. 


Grain Aeration Use 


Increasing in Volume 


BOONE, IOWA—Aeration systems 
for grain are being installed by a 
growing number of grain firms. 

The Rolfes Grain Aeration Com- 
panies, Boone, reports it has installed 
systems in four grain firms in Texas, 
three each in Iowa, Kansas and Ne- 
braska, two each in Oklahoma, IIli- 
nois and Missouri, and one in Indi- 
ana and South Dakota. 


PROVED ON-THE-FARM 


Feed Mixers 
Products 


COLBY 
PULVERIZED 
Oats or Barley 


ROLLED OATS 


AND 
FEEDING OATMEAL 


MOREA Liquid Feed Supplement is 
a big profit item to the feed man 
who mixes it and sells it, and a low- 
cost, high-quality feed to the stock- 
man or dairyman who buys it and 
uses it. MOREA makes money for the 
feed man and his customer. 

More and more progressive feed 
men are finding it easy, economical 
and highly profitable to mix concen- 
trated MorEA Pre- Mix with molasses 
to make this high-quality feed sup- 
plement for ruminants. It requires 
only a low capital investment for the 
proper, inexpensive equipment, in- 
cluding a pump, storage and mixing 
tanks, and a tank truck for delivery 
of the liquid feed to customers. 


MOREA Pre-Mi<x, as sold to the feed 
manufacturer, is a balanced com- 
bination containing urea nitrogen, 
ethanol, phosphoric acid and essen- 
tial trace minerals. Mixed with 
molasses and fed “free choice’ to 
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ruminants along with large amounts 
of roughage, some grain, minerals 
and plenty of water, MOREA pro- 
duces bigger yields of better quality 
meat and milk at lower cost. 


MOREA-fed animals are preferred 
by leading packers because of their 
better dressing percentage, higher 
carcass grade and less waste fat. 
Dairymen who feed Morea report 
increased milk production at lower 
feed costs. MorEA Liquid Feed Sup- 
plement is a rich source of nitrogen 
and the only feed supplement that 
contains ethanol, the “hydrogen 
donor” that enables ruminants to 
make better use of dietary nitrogen 
and cellulose. 


MOREA is easy to handle and offers 
the alert mixer-distributor an attrac- 
tive profit. It flows freely even at 
below-zero temperatures, and does 
not attract flies or rodents. It will 
pay you to get all the facts on the 
many advantages of this new and 
different method of ruminant feed- 
ing. Mixer-distributorships are still 
available in certain areas. 


U.S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS CO., Division of National Distillers and Chemical Corp., New York 16, N. Y. 
FEED SERVICE CORPORATION, Plant and Office: Crete, Nebraska 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


(Continued from page 34) 


versity of Missouri, Columbia; Dr. 
Leland Tribble, Animal Husbandry | 
Dept. 

Sept. 7-8—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Sheraton - Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; chm., Alvin E. 
Oliver, 600 Folger Bidg., Washington 
5, D.C. 

Sept. 7-9—Louisiana Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans, La.; sec., Clyde Ingram, 
University Station, Baton Rouge, La. 

Sept. 10-11 — Maryland Poultry 
Servicemen’s Conference; University 
of Maryland, College Park, Md.; 
chm., W. BR. Rice, Poultry Depart- 
ment, University of Maryland. 

Sept. 12 — Iowa Conference for 
Feed Salesmen and Dealers (formerly 
Iowa Nutrition Conference) Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa; chm., Dr. 
Walter Woods, Animal Husbandry 
Department. 

Sept. 17-19—National Feed Ingred- 
ients Assn., Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Il; see., Peter W. Janss, 212 Equit- 
able Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Sept. 18-19 — Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville, Ark.; chm., 
Prof. E. L. Stephenson, Department 
of Animal Industry and Veterinary 
Science. 

Sept. 21-30—World’s Poultry Con- 
gress; Mexico City, Mexico; sec., Ed- 
ward Karpoff, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, USDA, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Sept. 23-24—Iowa Poultry Hatch- 
ery Assn.; Veterans Memorial Audi- 
torium, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Le- 
Roy Kruskop, 409', Douglas Ave., 
Ames, lowa. 

Sept. 25-27—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Richard 
I. Ammon, P.O. Box 329, Ephrata, 
Pa. 

Oct. 7-9 — Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Poultry Exposition 
and Convention; Farm Show Bldg., 
Harrisburg, Pa.; chm., Alfred Van 
Wagenen, NEPPCO, 10 Rutgers 
Place, Trenton 8, NJ. 

Oct. 8-10—Texas Nutrition Con- 
ference; Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, College Station, 
Texas; chm., J. R. Couch, Poultry 
Science Dept. 

Oct. 9— Vermont Feed Dealers & 
Manufacturers Assn.; Agricultural 
Science Bidg., University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vt.; sec., D. C. Hender- 
son, Poultry Department. 

Oct. 12-14—Kentucky Poultry Im- 
provement Assn., and Kentucky Poul- 
try Federation; Kenlake Hotel, Har- 
din, Kentucky; sec., John W. Tuttle, 
739 Rose Street, Lexington, Ky. 


Oct. 14-15—Virginia State Poultry | 


Federation; Natural Bridge Hotel, 
Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., P. Paul 
Williams, 615 E. Franklin St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Oct. 14-16—Association of Ameri- 


FISH MEAL- FISH SOLUBLES 


LIVER MEAL—VITAMIN OILS 
FEATHER MEAL—FEED INGREDIENTS 


ALBUMINA SUPPLY CO., INC. 


82 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y 


IT’S ECONOMY WISE TO JERSEEIZE 


by 
the ban ders of 
VITAMINIZED an 
MINERALIZED CONCEN. 
TRATES since 1922. 


can Feed Control Officials; Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D.O.; sec., 
L. E. Bopst, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 

Oct. 16-17 — Oklahoma Formula 
Feed Conference, Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater, Okla.; chm., 
Dr. Rollin H. Thayer, Poultry Science 
Dept. 

Oct. 20-21—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference, Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; sponsored 
by University of California and Cali- 
fornia Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn.; sec., John Gilmore, 1400 10th 
St., Sacramento, Cal. 

Oct. 23-24 — Iowa Seed Dealers 
Assn.; Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa; sec., Bob Skinner, 928 
Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Oct. 23-25—Nutrition Conference, 
Alabama Feed Assn.; Alabama Poly- 


technic Institute, Auburn, Ala.; chm., 
Merlin T. Bryant, Brundidge Milling 
Co., North Main St., Brundidge, Ala. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 3 — Florida Nutrition 
Conference; cruise from Miami to 
Nassau, British West Indies; chm., J. 
P. Feaster, Department of Animal 
Husbandry and Nutrition, University 
of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Nov. 2-5—National Renderers 
Assn., Hotel Statler, Washington, 
D.C., sec., Miss Jamie C. Fox, 30 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 2, Il. 

Nov. 7—Washington Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Lower Columbia 
Junior College, Longview, Wash.; 
sponsored by State College of Wash- 
ington, Lower Columbia Junior Col- 
lege and Washington State Feed 
Assn.; assn. mgz., J. G. Wilson, 814 
Second Ave. Bidg., Seattle 4, Wash. 

Nov. 12-14—Midwest Feed Produc- 
tion School; American Royal Bldg., 
Kansas City; sponsored by Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn.; exec. vice 
president, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 W. 9th 


St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Nov. 18-14—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Prof. Charles Chance, Wing 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 14—Midwest Custom Milling 
School; American Royal Bldg., Kan- 
sas City; sponsored by Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., exec. vice presi- 
dent, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 W. 9th St. 
Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Nov. 23-25—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa; sec., Bob Skinner, 928 
Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1— Tennessee Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Noel Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.; sec., Charles H. 
Warfield, 602 American Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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January 24-26—Indiana Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; sec., Fred Sale, 
600 Board of Trade Bldg., Indian- 
apolis 4, Ind. 

Jan. 26-28—Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn., Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Har- 


we 


On the farm... 


Farmers who know good fence choose Red Bren’ 

nealed®. This exclusive Keystone process fuses » 
copper-Dbearing wire for permanent protection «ust. No 
wonder farmers consider Red Brand a lifetime: 

Attractive Red Brand fence is easy to erect and 5; 
it firmly resists livestock abuse. There’s no rest: 
Brand is clearly identified as the best fence by th 


and the new metal roll sign. 


Red Brand Barbed Wire is another fence fav 
the famous Red Brand quality. Thered barbs, as». 
are Galvannealed te provide cost-cutting service. _ 
features a lightweight economy barbed wire. 


RED TOP® POSTS. Fence is 
built for keeps with Red Top® 
steel fence posts.'These good-look- 
ing posts, made of tough, resilient, 
rail steel, are T-shaped for added 
strength. A baked-on aluminum 
finish stops rust. The post is held 
securely in ground by an easy- 
driving anchor plate, 


KEYLINE POULTRY NETTING. It’s so easy to stretch Keyline 
because extra line wires keep an even pull throughout the mesh. 
This netting with the “reverse twist” weave stays flat and smooth 
—goes up good and tight. Bottom hugs ground, top is straight. 
Mesh is heavily galvanized to resist wear and weather. Keyline 
comes in a variety of sizes, in 50 or 150-foot rolls. 


The Only Fence Line that Sells on Sight 
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old E. Ford, 235 E. Ponce de Leon 
Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Jan. 28-30—American Dehydrators 
Assn., Shamrock-Hilton Hotel, Hous- 
ton; exec. vice pres., Joseph Chris- 
man, Board of Trade Blidg., Kansas 
City 5, Mo. 

Jan. 29-30—Oregon Animal Indus- 
try Conference; Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis; sponsored by Oregon 
State College and Oregon Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn.; sec., Russ Hays, 
702 Lewis Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

Feb. 6-7—Minnesota Turkey Grow- 
ers AsSn.; Leamington Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., A. E. Eisenmenger, 2200 
University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Feb. 12-13 — Washington State 
Feed Assn.; Leopold Hotel, Belling- 
ham; mgr., J. G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Ave. Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

Feb. 13-15—Institute of American 
Poultry Industries’ Fact Finding 
Conference; Municipal Auditorium, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Institute of Ameri- 
can Poultry Industries, 59 E. Madi- 
son, Chicago 2, Ill. 

Feb. 22-24—Colorado Grain, Mill & 


Feed. Dealers Assn.; Shirley Savoy 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; sec., R. B. Kel- 
ley, 714 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 


Feb. 23-26 — Colorado Livestock 
Days; Colorado State University, Ft. 
Collins, Colo.; chm., Dr. Lamar Esp- 
lin. 

Feb. 24-25—Virginia Feed and Nu- 
trition Conference; Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Va.; co-chm. Wm. G. 
Ritchie, J. S. Ritchie & Sons, Peters- 
burg, Va., and Paul M. Reaves, pro- 
fessor Dairy Science, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 

March 1-3—Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Neil House, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; sec., G. E. O’Brien, 710 
N. Ohio Street, Greenville, Ohio. 

March 11-18—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Muehlebach Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; exec. vice presi- 
dent, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 W. Ninth 
Street Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

April 30-May 2—Kansas Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 901 
Wiley Bidg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 


May 8-10—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Chica- 
g0; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

May 11-13—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. Convention and Na- 
tional Feed Industry Show; Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago; sec., W. T. 
Diamond, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 

June 7-9—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Association; Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind.; sec., Fred Sale, 
600 Board of Trade Bldg., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
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parasites block small blood vessels or 

testinal walls. Still others 
age the animals’ livers or 
As preventive measures, young 
; hould be kept away from 
ld pastures, low swampy ground, 
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KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
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All-around Use... 


KEYSTONE NAILS. Keystone features a complete line of nails, in- 
cluding these specialties: Keystone Furring, Ring Shank, and Drive 
Screw nails. Galvanized finish, blued or cement-coated. Nails are 
packed in easy-to-handle 50-lb. or 100-Ib. cartons. 


KEYSTONE BALER WIRE. Never a broken bale 
with this high quality uniform wire. Works well in 
any automatic baler. The wire is annealed to guar- 
antee correct softness. Perfectly coiled Keystone 
baler wire feeds evenly under the toughest baling 
conditions, Produced to A.S.A.E, standards, 
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| stale ponds, unclean water tanks and 
old barn lots. 

Numerous new medicines, for di- 
rect application or use in feeds, are 
| available now, both for preventing 
internal parasites and in treating in- 
fected animals. 


Fog Cools Birds 
Progress is being made toward 
finding the ideal design of fogging in- 
| Stallations for cooling poultry houses 
during hot weather, according to 
Oklahoma State University research- 

ers. 

For effective fog cooling of poultry 


| shelters, they say, a study shows that 


fogging nozzles should be relatively 
close to and only slightly above the 
zone to be cooled. Wind nent 
through the fogged space should be 


controlled for maximum cooling 


Most important, the scientists re- 
port that applying the fog directly 
to the chicken can reduce feather 
temperatures as much as 10 degrees 

+4 

Cooler" Dairy Feeds 

A dairy cow needs an adequate 
amount of feed, especial]; hot 
weather, but the concentrates that 
go along with green chop or silage 
or good alfalfa hay, should be low in 
fiber during the hot spells, accor p 
to Ralph Bonewitz, exten dairy- 


man at Kansas State Colleg: 
It is not unusual for milk produc- 


tion to drop as much as 20% or 
more during the hot weather, he 
points out, aand even the fat and 
solids-not-fat percentage in milk tend 
to be lowered. In fact, whe the 
temperature goes above 80 degrees, 
the dairy cow begins to suffer 

Keeping cows in a dry lot without 
feed or in a poor pasture close to the 
barn at night doesn’t mak high 
production. Shade will pay for itself 
in a short time during hot days. Pro- 
ducers should be sure the shade is 
located where there are good wind 
currents; should keep clean, fresh 
water before cattle at all times, and 
keep a tight rein on fly control 

New Turkey Economics 

Some new information on the eco- 
nomics of turkey production has just 
been compiled from records kept by 
46 North Dakota turkey producers. 
For example, it was noted that the 


major factors affecting returns were 
feed and medicine cost per 100 lb. of 
turkey raised, and percent of death 
loss. 

Important to note, too, was the re- 
port that returns to labor and man- 
agement among these 46 flock own- 
ers amounted tu $1 per bird. The 
average producer received $1 for his 
labor and management for each $4 
invested in production. 


Flock size variations included in 
the study covered 14 small flocks, 18 
medium and 14 large flocks. The 
small flocks averaged 825 poults 
started, the medium 1,735 poults and 
the large flocks 4,480 poult ted 
All of the producers raised broad 
breasted bronze turkeys 

The study, which showed that tur- 
keys definitely have a place in North 
Dakota agriculture, has bee: t into 
a bulletin, No. 414, which vail 
able through the Agricultur Ir 


formation Office at North Dakota 
Agricultural College, Fargo 
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It had been an especially busy and ; said finally, 


FEED WILL BROOKE. 


By Al P. Nelson 
folding his napkin, his 


hot day at the feed mill, and when | face wearing a look of contentment. 


Joe got home that evening, he really 


enjoyed a shower, and then a delici- | 
ous roast chicken dinner, lemonade | 
and sherbet. His twin sons, too, en- | 


joyed the meal for they ate rather 
than ar 
vorable 

But, Mary, 
eyed wife, seemed worried and even 
a little preoccupied. 


“That's a swell meal, 


Sign. 


Mary,” 


gued, Which was always a fa- 


Joe’s slender and blue | 


Joe | 


“You sure are a good cook.” 

“Do you really think so?” 

“Why, of course, I do. I wouldn't 
say so if I didn’t mean it. You know 
that.” 

“Well, I was just wondering.” 

Joe looked at his wife, and then at 
his boys, and his face wore a puzzled 
expression. “Isn’t she a good cook, 
boys?” he asked. 

“Yes!” chorused the boys. 


EXPELLER 


P. 0. Box 53 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
anD PEASIZE CAKE 


439, PROTEIN — 4% FAT 


The High - Fat, High - Protein, High - Energy 
Basic Ingredient for All Feeds and 


DOG FOOD RATIONS 


PREFERRED by Feed Manufacturers from Coast to Coast 


AVAILABLE in carloads and trucklots throughout the 
year from our centrally located plant 


ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Phone 23391 


It Pays to Maintain Good Public Relations 


But even this acclaim did not 
brighten Mary. 

“Now this has gone far enough,” 
Joe said. “What gave you the idea I 
didn’t like your cooking?” 

Mary sighed. “Well, I was going 
through your pockets in your second 
best business suit today and wanted 
to press it for you. And—and I found 
tickets for three church suppers next 
week. Then I got to thinking that 


| you’ve been going to an awful lot of 


church dinners this summer. Some- 
times you take us with you and some- 
times you don’t. It—it can only mean 
one thing—you don’t like my cook- 
ing any more, so—so you take every 
excuse you can get to go out to eat.” 
Mary looked close to tears. “And I 
work so hard to cook things you 


| like.” 


Good Public Relations 


Manlike, Joe opened his mind and 
let the winds of feminine peculiari- 
ties sweep in. “Gosh,” he blurted, 
“I never knew you'd look at it like 
that, Mary. I have to go to a lot of 
those church dinners. It’s good pub- 
lic relations for me.” 

“T know all that,” Mary said a lit- 
tle sadly. “But do you have to go to 
so many?” 

“I’m afraid I do,” Joe said. “I can’t 
slight anyone. And Mary, I have met 
many farmers at those dinners and 
got some dandy new customers, too. 
It’s something every business man 
must do, if he wants to be on his 
toes.” 

“Sometimes I wish you weren’t in 
the feed business,” Mary blurted out. 
“Sometimes I wish you had a cor- 
poration job like other men and 
worked 40 hours a week, so then you 
could be home with us more.” 


MOCCCLAKAY 


SEMPER ALIQUID NOVUM* 


IN MULTIWALL, COTTON AND BURLAP BAGS 


4 PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


KANSAS CITY HUmboidt 3-9800 * BUFFALO + NEW YORK 


“Yeah, I’ve felt that way myself 
now and then,” Joe said. “Especially 
when I have trouble collecting money 
due me and when feed shipments 
don’t arrive on time and many other 
things. And at income tax time, with 
all its red tape. But then when I have 
good days, and things really roll, 
when I get new customers and the 
cash register keeps ringing all day 
long, then I'm the happiest man in 
the world. That's life, up and down. 
I guess it can’t be any different, or 
can it?” 

“I saw a sign once,” Mary said. “It 
said ‘Work hard 40 hours a week 
and then maybe you can get to be 
boss and work 70 hours a week for 
very little more pay.’ But you work 
longer than 70 hours a week, Joe.” 

“I do not. You can’t count going 
to church suppers working. I have 
to eat somewhere. And lots of times 
you and the twins go along. You seem 
to enjoy those dinners, too.” 

“Oh, I do, now and then. But not 
so many. Every true housewife likes 
to make lots of meals in her own 
kitchen. Can’t you understand that?” 

“No, I can’t,” Joe said. “If I were 
a woman and my husband came home 
and said he was taking me out to 
dinner, I would jump at the chance.” 

“You don’t know much about wo- 
men,” Mary said. “Especially me. A 
woman likes to shop at a sale once 
every two weeks, but she doesn’t 
want to shop for bargains every day. 
She gets tired of it.” 

“I get tired of lots of things in my 
business, too,” Joe said slowly. “But 
I have to put up with them. Now 
about this matter of church dinners. 
I like them, and I like to meet and 
talk with farmers, and they like to 
have me there. Some of them even 
tell me they can spot every business 
man in town by his actions. Some of 
those business men never go to far- 
mers’ doings and the farmers know 
it, and hold it against them.” 

“They shouldn't.” 


Obligations of a Feed Dealer 


“Maybe not, but farmers are that 
way. When you are in business, espe- 
cially selling to farmers, you’ve got 
certain obligations, namely to be 
deeply interested in what they like 
and are doing, and you've got to at- 
tend many of their dinners and meet- 
ings.” 

“When I grow up,” Joe Jr. said to 
Jimmie, “I’m never gonna get mar- 
ried. I don’t wanna argue all the time 
like Mama and Papa do.” 

“We are not arguing!” Joe said 
sharply. “How many times do I have 
to tell you that? We are only dis- 
cussing problems.” 

“Well,” said Mary, “now that we 
have threshed this matter out, we 
might as well make up our minds we 
are going to three church suppers 
next week. Chances are one will be 
roast beef, another fried chicken and 
the third perhaps chopped beef. Looks 
like I’ll have to work veal, pork 
and seafood into the rest of the meals 
we have at home.” 

Joe smiled happily. “One thing I 
admire about you, Mary, is that you 
can always adjust to a problem. I 
have to do that in business many 
times.” 

“I have to adjust to a husband who 
wants his way, too,” Mary said wise- 
ly, “although I’m warnin’ you,” and 
she smiled, “I’m going to hold out 
now and then just for the satisfac- 
tion of having my way once in a 
while.” 

“As though you didn’t most of the 
time,” Joe thought. But being a man, 
he just smiled sweetly and said noth- 
ing. 
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F | solidation” as any other of its many i serious threat to our basic concepts in the echelons of agriculture to the 
: FEEDER FINANCING business ramifications. farm « ymy. effect that in the U.S. “individual- 
if Thus, we have before us the twin I he first place, increased effici- ism has outlived its usefulness in 
( (Continued from page 32) } consolidations, one from business t n ! lucti in and distribution agriculture.” I personally do not go 
. the farm and the other from the e harmful. It lowers the with that, and I don’t believe you 
were furnishing seed, fertilizer and | {arm to business, each having develop- t 1e consumer. This in turn | 40 either. 
labor for harvesting ed in pn to the -_ ani listribution, as example of Retain Farm Independence 
: mendous movement in this direc- : : must be kept in balance to the ex- 
} tion in the handling of farm products What Do Changes Imply? per year consume approxi- | tent necessary to prevent this loss of 
has taken place during the past dec- What are the implications of these y co Umes. the amount oe feed individualism from taking place, or 
a ade. All of you are familiar with the changes? Surely it is of basic im- ' . the 34 million in 1934, thus let’s say it another way: we must 
broiler industry. Similar movements portance that the agricultural econ- ding enormously the market for do whatever is necessary to retain 
are developing in the production of omy never has been static; also that : Oh GUE Saree, the basic independence of American 
eggs and hogs, and preliminary ap- often it has bee sick, and, therefore Assured] ilso, the hazards of agriculture and to retain the same 
proaches have been made in the cattle any change may offer the potential e reduced. A broiler pro- basic independence of American busi- 
business. yf improvement. As Washington AU today need have little fear ness both small and large 
Integration thvough Financing Irving in “Tales of & Traveler” said eee ia ean 2 eee. small If this may be done and all the 
In other ar ” mer sere in 1824: “There is a certain relief . lis production by dis- blessings of increased efficiency re- 
finance. A cottonseed oil mill. a cotton bad to worse; as I have found in “st pam anizations are Iol- seeking may be achieved. _ 
traveling in a stage-coach, that it is Aly How may this be accomplished? 
ie "'a aioe sega wae | — often comfort to shift one’s position it ‘annot stop and rest with | Assuredly, the first principle is to 
and be bruised in a new place.” pt tl pproach. The new allow continued development of agri- 
tng And so, while many alarmists ap- pts d lements of danger culture and business independent of 
processing ial aan ‘Ie peedacts. pear to be greatly concerned er to Ameri riculture as we have monopolistic controls. We ail know 
In many cases this financing extends these trends, I venture the opinion K t. I heard a statement re- from our history and economics books 
: us Hina! IB © > that in themselves they do not offer ’ n individual rather high that in late nineteenth century when 
beyond the limit of the specialty of , 
the lending company and includes the 
whole scope of the farmer's agri- 
cultural operations 
Thus the elements are _ present 
which give cause for some people 
to envision the possibility of a com- 
plete take-over by large business in- 
terests of all processes of distribution ' ws ; 
of farm products and, as well, all the 4 
processes of production, save perhaps ins 
the ownership of land and the furnish- KLOTOGEN F° 
ing of a modicum of labor by the é — a, 
land er—or in other words, re- 
; ducir farmer to the 
pos d hand 
Farmer Enters Business 
But while this “consolidation” of 
business toward the farm has been 
taking place, there also has been a 
coun r-move ent vhicn nas emanat- 
1 ed from the farm itself and which has 
| had the effect of moving the farmer 
to the field of business. This process 
is not new either. All of us are famil- 
iar with Sunkist oranges, Diamond 
walnuts, Sun-Maid raisins and other 
such standard brands the 
earliest days of our youth. These 
brand names were developed by 
mer organizations in California 
created originally for the purpose of 
yi bridging the gap between the farm 
| ind the cons I 
) This movement has expanded tre- 
‘ mendously from its early beginnings 
/ ind today in Texas, for example, 
farmer organizations are handling a 
fairly high percentage of the pro- 
luction of cotto ttonseed, citrus 
fruit, wheat, milo maize and other 
grains. In Texas and in many other vitamin K in the high-energy broiler rations of today. To 
reas of the country, farmers also further complicate the problem, adequate levels of fat- 
ire utilizing cooperatives for the pur- soluble forms are often difficult to maintain in feeds 
*hase of such supplies as gasoline and 
ils, machinery, equipment, and other To eliminate this problem of uncertainty, many feed 
supplies used in their farm operations. 1anufacturers now depend on KLoTocEN F, the waler- 
Regardless of what one may think soluble synthetic form of vitamin K produced by Abbott 
; of farmer cooperatives, the fact re- Laboratories. 
mg ‘mains that they are here, they are Recent scientific tests indicate the value of KLOTOGEN F 
strong, and very likely they will con- 
| tinue to grow and develop. They are in reducing death losses during outbreaks of cecal cocci- 
; as much a part and parcel of “con- diosis...the poultry disease which causes severe destruc- 
tion to the intestinal and cecal linings. When adequate 
hb) amounts of KLoroGEN F were fed, death losses were 0 
F Vitamin K (the anti-hemorrhagic vitamin) plays a very to 77, compared to 15 to 607 of chicks on a vitamin 5. 
I and deficient diet. 


important part in poultry health, feed conv 


KLoToGEN F does a superior job of protecting flocks 
against vitamin K deficiencies. KLOTOGEN F is reported 


consequently in making more satisfied cust 


Tests prove that vitamin K in broiler feeds greatly im- 

EXPELLERS proves birds’ resistance to disease— provid K be 3 to 6 times as effective ordinary fat-soluble 

j : is supplied in adequate amounts and in a for dione in poultry feeds. And, when high-level sulfa medica- 

| SOLVENT EXTRACTION : Th the K deficien tions are used, this superiority is up to 10 times greater 

4 : EQUIPMENT helps to increase the severity of infe ion caiaed aa To avoid any question of adequate and completely 
DRYERS + FLAKERS quate supplies are also important during ti: f stress or in your sure ontain 
: : disease w remorrhagic disease can occur, as in Cocci- .LOTOGEN F! For more complete information about this 
GRAIN EXPANDING dec or when enteritis superior form of vitamin K, or call the Chemica! Sales 
. EXPELLERS . complicates absorption problems. Division, Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois 
> MATERIAL HANDLING : Continuing changes in poultry ration formulas and feed- ®KLOTOGEN F—Stabilized Menadione Sodium Bisulfite 


EQUIPMENT *__ | ing practices have combined to limit the amount of usable Abbott; U. S. Patent No, 2367302 
te for information and prices j 


LABORATORIES 


Manufacturers of Arsanilic Acid and Gallimycin” Poultry Products 


r 
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monopoly in business ran rampant, 
the situation became so serious that 
the government itself stepped in, and 
through the media of the Sherman 
and Clayton anti-trust laws pre- 
vented the swallowing up of all inde- 
pendent business by the great mon- 
opolistic trusts. I believe the same 
thing could happen here, and that if 
the integration of business toward 
the farm should offer a serious threat 
of destroying the basic concepts of 
American agriculture as we have 
known them, the government would 
step in here also, and we would have 
legislation on the order of the anti- 
trust laws to break it up. 

This would not be a satisfactory 
answer. How then may these other- 
wise desirable trends be developed ex- 
cept through monopoly ? 

Finance 
there are a number of basic 
ways, but in my judgment one of 
the most important of these is the 
matter of finance. It is apparent to 


Well, 


begin with that full integration to- 
ward and on the farm may be 
achieved only by interests with un- 
limited financing. 

A small feed manufacturer, for 
example, with limited capital, finds it 
difficult to carry the heavy burden 


of financing his own operations and h i] be faced with the 1 
we then wi a wi e in- | 


those of all his customers as well. 
He is faced with the handicap not 
alone of insufficient capital to carry 
the load, but also with the hazards 
of carrying on a big credit business— 
and all too often he is ill-equipped 
with experience and personnel to take 
on this responsibility. 

If he bucks the double handicap, he 
eventually may eliminate himself 
from the picture and thus invite mon- 
opoly to move in. It therefore is of 
prime importance that he, the feed 
manufacturer, the feed dealer, the 
broker and all others connected with 
the process of distribution, should re- 
tain financial independence. 

It also is necessary that the farmer 


other potent unidentified factors. 
aid), health, growth, production. 


write ... DIAMOND V MILLS, INC. 


Fortify your feeds with 


LIVE YEAST CULTURE 


Supplies: Vitamin B,, activity, live enzymes, ates 
Improves appetite, digestion (including rumen 
Increases feed utilization — lowers feed cost. 


Live yeast values improve feeding results in recent State conducted tests. 
New Yeast Fi ilable 


ler Ava 
. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


ond 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY 


Buyers and Sellers 
of 


MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 


a 


maintain his financial independence. 
And as long as we have these two 
freedoms from financial control, free- 


and middleman, freedom in the pro- 
ducer, it will be difficult indeed for 
monopolistic controls to be applied 
successfully. Losing these freedoms, 


evitable results. 

What are the tools by which these 
freedoms may be retained? You know 
of the banking and financial institu- 
tions which serve our communities. 
A banker generally is concerned with 
the safety of his loan and not with the 
tying up of all phases of the oper- 
ations of his customer. Thus, as long 
as the local banker is available and 
is ready, willing and able to finance 
agriculture and business, monopolistic 
controls will be difficult to apply. 


Farm Credit Groups 


In addition to the local banker 
there are the institutions which I 
represent who make loans to farmers 
and ranchers and discount the paper 
with the federal intermediate credit 
banks. As you know, this financing 
is handled through production credit 
associations and private loan com- 
panies. They make loans to farmers 
and ranchers and discount their 
paper with the federal intermediate 
credit banks. These banks in turn ob- 
tain their funds from the sale of 
bonds to banks, insurance companies, 
and other investors across the coun- 
try. 

Production credit associations are 
owned by farmers and because of this 
are very responsive to their require- 
ments. Their directors and loan com- 
mittees are made up of farmers, and 
their successful operations over the 
past 25 years attest to the fact that 
farmers themselves are fully capable 
of operating their own credit business. 

For long term credit, there are, 
of course, the national farm loan as- 
sociations and their wholly farmer- 
owned federal land banks. Credit of 


| 


dom in the manufacturer, processor | 


| 
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HOGS FLOWN TO 4-S 
CLUB IN ECUADOR 


FAIRFIELD, FLA. — A shipment 
of 75 purebred Duroc hogs recently 
left the Henry Gatrell Duroc Farms 
of Fairfield to be flown to Ecuador 
and given to 4-S members. The 4-S 
is the equivalent of the 4-H in the 
U.S. The shipment of 75 gilts and 
boars will be distributed by the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administra- 
tion. Mr. Gatrell explained that he 


| donated the hogs when he learned 


that the average farm family in 
Ecuador has an income of less than 
$40 a year. “Some of the 4-S mem- 
bers in small farm families,” he said, 
“will receive a hog worth twice as 
much as their annual family income.” 


from in- 
other 


this type also is available 
surance companies and many 
financial institutions. 

These organizations all—commer- 
cial banks, production credit associa- 
tions, private loan companies, nation- 
al farm loan associations, land banks, 
insurance companies—are the 
credit business on a professional basis. 
They have no axe to grind otherwise, 
and the prosperity of the farmer is 
one of their first concerns. They 
want him to sell in the highest mar- 
ket; their own are tied 
closely with his freedom to deal with 
the world in the fullness of freedom 
and not with someone who has financ- 
ed him in order to tie him down. 


rests 


Thus, if full use is made of credit 
facilities and temptation is resisted 
to accept credit which appears to 


come easy because of the strings at- 
tached, the road ahead may be kept 
open, the trend to monopoly may be 
sidetracked, and independent busi- 
ness and agriculture may continue t 
prosper. 


Change screens THREE ways with the 


PICK THE WAY THAT’S BEST FOR YOU... 


Electric “push button"—instant, automatic, without stopping 
the mill. Controls can be located 


2. Manually operated 
from floor above. 


3. Manually operated 
at the mill. 


Let us tell you all about it 


anywhere. 


““SUPER MATIC** 


(MODEL SM) 


HAMMERMILL 


Whatever method you choose—whatever the 
grinding job—Jay Bee is stil! the standard of 
comparison for high capacity . . 

ing cost... trouble- 

long life. 


. low operat- 
ree performance 


“Super-matic™ magazine holds four screens. 
e@ “Super-mati 
fan—all a power of the mill motor goes 
into the grinding. 


@ Every Jay Bee mill gives you “Texture 
Grind" — 


screen for screen, a Jay Bee is unexcelled 
for consistently uniform texture of grind. 


“matic” has separate motor driven 


horsepower for horsepower, 


J. B. Sedberry, Inc., Dept. F, Franklin, Tenn. 


| 
J.B. SEDBERRY, Inc., Franklin, Tenn. | 


“Super-matic™ 
my nearest Sedberry representative. 


Company 


Hammermill, and the name of 


Please send me full details on the Jay Bee 
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How fo Build 
Your Feed 
Tonnage 
with 
SAT 
BUYERS 


BABCOCK BESSIES... 


ISFIED 


the layers that mean 


PROFIT to your cu stomers 


Building a satisfied customer depends 
on three factors: 


1. The kind of management a poultry- 


man practices. 


2. The feeds used at various stages of 
a layer’s development. 


3. The strain of birds he is housing. 


You have little control over the first 
factor. With the second, you can lend 
the advice and assistance of your years 


of experience with the feeds you offer. 


With the third, you can recommend to 
your customer the layers that give him 
the BIG return on his investment in feed 
. . . that cause him to enlarge his flock, 
and his feed orders! 


BABCOCK BESSIES 


Poultrymen coast-to-coast have found 
that Babcock Bessies combine the follow- 
ing profit elements better than any com- 
mercial egg layer ever developed: 


3.5 Ibs, at first egg 
ust the rig 
and big eggs 


ht size 


good feed ersion 


@ RATE OF } 
@ PERSISTEN 

EGG 

& 


RANDOM SAMPLE TESTS SHOW 
BABCOCK BESSIES ARE TOPS! 


1956 — Three Year Award for highest 
average profit over feed and chick cost, 
Central New York 

1957 — Three Year Award for highest 


average profit over feed and chick cost, 
Western New York 


1957 —First Quortile for all 
Western New York 


1957 — First and Second Awards for egg 
production per pullet housed, Florida 


1957 — First Award, New Jersey Flock 
Mating Test 


factors, 


1958 — Our records look better yet! 


Babcock Bessies Are Available from Coast to Coast from ‘Bessie Hatcherymen” 
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See ute al FE 


BABCOCK FRANCHISE HATCHERIES 


EAST 
Babcock Hatchery 
Lancaster County Branch 


Grassy Knoll Hatchery, inc. 
Ch 

Greenview Poultry wd 

Klingshirn Poultry Form 
Fort 

Thomas Mack G Sons 

nsyivon 
Melini’s Vineland Farms 
& Hatchery 

Vine sey 
Sterling Hatchery 


Shuts Poultry Farm 


SOUTHEAST 
Babcock Gulf Coast Hatchery 


DeWitt’s Mississippi 
Hatchery, Inc 


Farmers Cooperative 
Exchange, Inc 


Feather Hill Farm 
Forrest County Cooperative 
Horro ‘Id s Hatchery, inc. 
Hodgenville Hatchery 
DeWitt s Hatehe ry, 


Hodges Poultry Form 

G Hatchery 

Hudson Hotchery 
ennessee 

Joe’ Farm 

Ga 


MIDWEST 


Davis Hatchery 
Liscomt owa 


Zeeland Hatchery, 
nc. 
Zeeland, Michigan 
Globe Hatchery 
Berne, Indiana 
Grotewold Hatchery 
Lake Mills, lowa 
Johnson Chick Company, Inc. 
Racine, Minnesota 
Johnson Sunshine Hatchery, 
Inc. 
Mapleton, Minnesota 
Roy B. Johnsen Hatchery 
Buffalo Center, lowa 
Lebanon Electric Hatchery 
Lebanon, Indiana 
Leonard's Hatchery 
Osag lowa 
Hatchery 
Fort Dodge, lowa 
Mettling’s Hatchery 
Slayton, Minnesota 
Peck’s Hatchery G Poultry 
Farm 
Baraboo, Wiscons 
Richards Hotchery G Feed 
>tewar ta 
Rushford "Chick ‘Company 
Rushford; Minnesota 
Simpeon Hatchery 
Mitchell, South Dakota 
Hatchery 

rmour Jorth Dakota 
Simpson Hotchery 

Jorth Dakota 

sa Hatchery & Seed Co. 
Nampa, Idaho 
Sunny Chix Hatchery 
Filer, Idaho 
Swanson Leghorn Form 
Plymouth, Indiana 
Waukon Hatchery 
Waukon, lowa 
West Bend Hatchery 
West Bend, lowa 


SOUTHWEST 


DeWitt’s Texos Hatchery 
Nacogdoches, Texas 


DeWitt’s Turkey Hatchery 
Wexahachie, Texas 


PACIFIC 

Airport Farm and Hatchery 

Honolulu, T. H 

Bundesen Bros. 
Chehalem Valley Hatchery 
Newberg, Oregon 
Petaluma Hotchery 
Petaluma, C 
Riverside Hatchery, Inc 
Riverside, Ca 

Fors Hatchery G "Breeding 

Farm, Inc. 

Puyallup, Washington 

Hogsett Poultry Breeding 

Farm 

Pomona, California 

Hatchery 

Spanish Fork, Utah 

Seattle Hatchery 

Seattle, Washington 

Wilson’s Hatchery 

Lyon's, Oregon 


CANADA 

Edword’s Natehery 
Edmonton, Alberta, C 
Fleming Farm, Ltd 
Beamsville, Ontar Te] 
Moallett’s Poultry Farm 

G Hatchery 

Palmerston, Ontor 
North-West Chick Hotche ry 
Clearbrook, British 

Canada 

Sunnymede Poultry Farm 
Norwich, Ontario 

Whitney Forms and Hatchery 
Milverton, Ontario, 


WRITE for our 48-page catalog and Bessie folder to help you tell 
your customers about Babcock Bessie. We will be glad to send 


others on request for the convenience of your customers. 


Babcock Poultry Farm, Inc., Box 286, Ithaca, New York 
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New Products 
New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


Drier 


tinuous flow 


and which is 
The units 


is little as 


tails 
mail 


coupon and 


tion 


by checking 


either 
called by the trade name 


it 


No. 7097—Grain 


Se eure 


7097 on 


The Hess Co. has introduced a con- 
grain drier 
cities of 165 bu. and 250 bu. per hour 
gas or oil fired 


with capa- 


of “Capacit models—-incorporate 
ill the major features of the Hess 
custom driers which the company 
has been supplying many years, ac- 
cording to company officials. The new 


drier can be installed with no special 
equipment and can be completed in 
three days 
No 


de- 
the 


to this publica- 


No. 7101i—Reusable 


Pail 

The addition of a reusable pail as 
the 25-lb. size container for four of 
its dairy cleaners has been reported 
by the B-K Department of Pennsalt 
Chemicals Corp. The pail is con- 
structed of hot dipped galvanized 
steel. Rust-resistant seams and a 
riveted bail handle are features of 
the pail. Check No. 7101 on the cou- 
pon and mail it to secure details. 

No. 7098—Feed 
Supplement 

A granular dust-free “Coronet De- 
fluorinated Phosphate (CDP)" prod- 
uct is being introduced by the Cor 
net Phosphate Co. The product car- 


ries these screen 


specifications: 
Minus 14 mesh, bagged—100%, bulk 


100%; minus 200 mesh, bagged— 
25%, bulk—10% (guaranteed screen 
analysis plus or minus 5%). “Granu- 
lar CDP” flows evenly through any 
equipment, say company officials. 
They continue: “Dust is eliminated 
in the new defluorinated product. 
Phosphorus and calcium guarantees 
remain the same—l17% P, 34.0% 
linimum 36% maximum Ca and 
0.17% fluorine.” Check No. 7098 on 
the coupon and mail it to secure 
details 


No. 7102—Twines 


Three Columbian wrapping twines, 
manufactured for the buyer who 
reeds small, soft unfinished twines 
“with unusual strength and excellent 
yardage,” are available from Colum- 
bian Rope Co. They are “Columbian” 
wrapping twine, “Eureka” wrapping 
twine, and “Regal” wrapping twine. 
The principal use of these twines is 
packaging. Secure details by 
checking No. 7102 on the coupon and 
mailing it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7099—Pneumatice 
Conveyor Systems 


A new 16-page technical bulletin, 
describing and illustrating the appli- 


for 


including hopper-car unloading sta- 
tions, rotary valves, portable, sta- 
tionary and sanitary pumps, loading 
bulk tanks and batching plants. 
Secure a copy of the bulletin by 
checking No. 7099 on the coupon and 
mailing it. 


Neo. 7100—Folder on 
Calf. Pig Product 


“Market More Pigs” is the title of 
a new six-page folder describing the 
uses and benefits of AV-Formula, 
marketed by Merck & Co., Inc., for 
use in calves and swine. The folder, 
printed in blue and black, is now 
available from Merck. AV-Formula, 
a combination of penicillin, strep- 


| tomycin and eight vitamins for use 
in drinking water, is claimed to keep 
young pigs on feed even at times of | 


stress. The product is also said to 
be effective in preventing or reduc- 
ing bacterial scours in calves or 
swine. The product is water-dispersi- 
ble. Check No. 7100 on the coupon 
and mail it to secure details. Please 
print or type name and address. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7029—Corn crusher and feed 
regulator, Duplex Mill & Manufac- 
turing Co. 

No. 7030—Screw conveyor for ham- 
mer mills, Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Inc. 

No. 7038—Automatic bag release 
for “G-73 Impackers,” Richardson 


| Seale Co. 


cations of pneumatic conveying sys- | 


tems designed for handling dry bulk 
materials, is now being offered by 
the Fuller Co. Numbered FK-26A, 
the bulletin includes 27 photographs 
howing various stages of operation, 
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No. 7039—Hydraulic feed unloader, 
Simonsen Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7040—Milk replacer display, 
Western Condensing Co. 

No. 7041—Insect control products, 
Hilltop Laboratories. 

No. 7042—Moisture tester, Seed- 
buro Equipment Co. 

No. 7043—Bulk storage 
tanks, Sapulpa Tank Co. 

No. 7044 — Bulk automatic hog 
feeder, Ranger Equipment Co. 

No. 7045—Transportable elevator, 
Hawkeye Products Corp. 

No. 7046 — “‘Air-cushioned” vibra- 
tors, Cleveland Vibrator Co. 

No. 7047—Automatic poultry feed- 
er, Keenco. 

No. 7048—Bulk feed tanks, Black, 
Sivalls & Bryson, Inc. 

No. 7049—Screw elevator, 
Worth Steel & Machinery Co. 

No. 7050—Trigger unit on gross 
bagger, Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 7051—Tractor for overhead 
tramrail materials handling systems, 
Cleveland Tramrail Division, Cleve- 


in steel 


Fort 


| land Crane & Engineering Co. 


No. 7052—Pneumatic vibrator, Na- 
tional Air Vibrator Co. 
No. 7053—Crop and crop drying 


| information service, Farm Equipment 


Division, Lennox Industries. 

No. 7054—Dehydrators, Arnold 
Dryer Division, Heil Co. 

No. 7055—Poultry and stock equip- 
ment catalog, National Ideal Co. 

No. 7056—Grain and seed germin- 
ation device, Burrows Equipment Co. 

No. 7057—Portable dolly bag clos- 
er, Minneapolis Sewing Machine Co. 

No. 7058—Scroll-type dust collec- 
tors, Longhorn Engineering Co. 

No. 7059—Mastitis workshop talks, 
Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7060—Grain aeration brochure, 
Monroe Grain Aeration Co. 

No. 7061—Bulk feed body bro- 
chure, Baughman Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7062—Undertrack screw un- 
loader, Andrews Machine Co. 

No. 7063— Vibrator for storage 
bins, Thayer Scale Co. 

No. 7064—Magnetic vibrator feed- 
er, Eriez Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7065—Pellet mill die, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7066—Booklet on corn uses, 
ny Industries Research Foundation, 

c. 


No. 7067—6,400 - bu. grain bin, 
Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc. 

No. 7068—Sewing machine head, 
Minneapolis Sewing Machine Co. 

No. 7069—Plant protein leaflet, 
Academic Press, Inc. 

No. 7070—Combination boxcar door 
opener and winch hoist, Feedland, 
Inc. 

No. 7071—Enzyme mixture for 
western barleys, Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 7072—Warehousing cost book, 


| price and other details, Midwest Feed 
| Manufacturers Assn. 


No. 7078—Pork program, Ranger 


| Equipment Co. 


No. 7074—F a bric cement, Val-A 


Co. 


| 


No. 7075—Research chemicals, 
Dow Chemical Co. 

No. 7076—Antibiotic booklet, Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp. 

No. 7077—Fly spray, Pratt Labor- 
atories, Inc. 

No. 7078—Overhead electric truck 
hoist, Jacobson Machine Works. 

No. 7079—Grain chart changes, 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 

No. 7080—Dealer promotion for pig 
scours product, Dr. Salsbury’s Labo- 
ratories. 

No. 7081—Grain and seed treater, 
O K Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7082—Feed processing equip- 
ment folder, Barnard & Leas Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc. 

No. 7088—Screen change 
ment, Schutte Pulverizer Co 

No. 7084—Corn crusher, Triumph 
Division, C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co 

No. 7085—Continuous waterer, 
Oakes Manufacturing Co., Inc 

No. 7086—Polyethylene film 
Chippewa Plastics, Inc 

No. 7087—Barley grader, S. Howes 
Co., Inc. 

No. 7088—Bag packer fact folder, 
H. L. Stoker Co 

No. 7089—Hammer Mi1! design, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc 

No. 7090—Plastic nipple bottle, Al- 
bers Milling Co. 

No. 7091—Antiseptic, Specifide, 
Inc. 

No. 7092—Grub control chemical, 
Dow Chemical Co. 

No. 7098—Taste “Engineering” 
service, Taste Engineering, Inc. 

No. 7094—Transport mixing wagon, 
Brower Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7095—Vitamin-antibiotic prod- 
uct, Peter Hand Foundation. 

No. 7096—Crop drying fan, Chicago 
Blower Corp. 


attach- 


bags, 


John Goetzinger 
Heads Chicago GEAPS 


CHICAGO—John Goetzinger, Nor- 
ris Grain Co., was elected president 
of the Chicago chapter of the Grain 
Elevator and Processing Superinten- 
dents for the 1958-59 year. 

Lester R. Bailey, Glidden Co., was 
named first vice president; Oliver 
Blackinton, Superior Rubber Supply 
Corp., Clarendon Hills, Ill., second 
vice president, and Edward A. Roelle, 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., secretary. 

Board members are Homer Rob- 
erts, Farm Bureau Milling Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind.; Ward Peterson, Cargill, 
Incorporated; Robert Sayre, Gateway 
Clevator; Harry Press, Pullman 
Sheet Metal Works: Edwin J. Wallin, 
Wallin Supply Co., and Dave R. Good- 
man, Central Bag & Burlap Co., all 
of Chicago, and Sam E. Anderson, 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co., Mil- 
waukee. 


Poultry Processing 
Plant to Be Built 


SPRINGDALE, ARK A poultry 
processing plant, with a weekly ca- 
pacity of 200,000 broilers, will be 
built at Springdale, in the heart of 
the northwest Arkansas broiler area, 
officials of Wilson & Co., Chicago, 
have announced. 

The plant will have 50,000 sq. ft. of 
operating area, and is expected to 
be in operation early in 1959, the 
Wilson officials said. 
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Sharp Increases in Swine Production 


Indicated in Northwest Barley Area 


FARGO, N.D.—The sharpest in- 
crease, percentage-wise, in fall far- 
rowings of any st n the U.S. has 
been indicated b rth Dakota hog 
producers, fede nd state reports 
reveal. Farmers in the state ar 
planning on about a 44° increase 
in the umb ows farrowing 
dur he fi S which reaches 
f June throu November, com- 
_ od with 13 nerease for the 
U as a whol 

In addition the North Dakota 
spring pi crop wes estimated at 
608,000, an ine 11% over the 
spring of 1957. T average size of 
the spring litt is at the record 
high of 7.24 pigs each, compared 
with the U.S. average of 7.05 pigs 


Pelleted Barley Rations 


While the stat 1 hog produc- 


tion doesn’t match major hog Pro- 
ducing tates vot nside “able 
f 1 indust ce is attached 
t Ni situation. This 
ure pelleted barley 
tions got ft ! rest start and 
continued ft ittract wide in- 
t st am s. Colle and 
developing 
tl feed sup] ( 1 with in 
‘ d ba i t 
of wheat ac tion 
d in st e in the use 
s rat 
North Dakota's increase in fall far 
wing repres ; a pronounced trend 
in this state where climate and habit 
illy hav dictated spring far- 
rowing, say lo pokesmen. The 
trend toward a more even monthly 
distribution of farrow rs, which was 
€ enced by \ r spri 
wings this have | 
ant s, accord Harry G. Ar 
ae ort D i A ric 
College econom st. Tt will tend t € 
duce t wid nal pric fluctu 
ations w ( eval il, hes Ss 
nd promot nuch-needed at 
er sta ty 
Other Big Increases 
Actually, th ire several states 
he Northwest where barley is 


important, which are sh 
tern similar to North 


Wing a Pi 


Dakota’s by 


increasing fall farrowings this year 
Montana farmers reported they plan 
to farrow 27 more sows this fall 
period than a year a Oregon is up 
2 Washington 15 Idaho is up 
3 and Colorado hog producers in- 
dicated a 20 South Da- 
kota, already a relatively large hog 
state. is aiming f 1 36% fali in- 
crease 

The highest hog prices in four years 

up to S96 cwrt it Portland ilong 
with a large ipply < barley in 
these states, have combined to spur 
farmers toward increasing farrow- 
ings. M. D. Thomas, an Oregon State 
Colle economist, points out that 


ites use much more 


KEMITRACIN 


the purified ANTIBIOTIC complex— 
thot does your feed antibiotic job better! 


Send for complete scientific data. 


WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, Inc. 
MYERSTOWN, PENNA. 


pork than 
resulted in the 


they produce, which has 
high prices. While hs 


feels the present hog profit boom ap- 
pears to be on the way out, he says 
the longer-term outlook is still good 
for efficient Oregon producers 
Southwest, Too 
Still another part of the US 

the Southwest—is showing some 

nificant increases in fall farrowing 
plans, and again a feed grain crop 
appears to enter into the picture 
Texas farmers orted they plan 
to farrow 30% more sows this fall 
period, and Oklahoma expects to be 


up 19%. 


Both are states in which there 
have been large ises in the milo 


acreage 
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SUNSET FEED & GRAIN (CO., INC. 


PHONE 805 Dun Building TWX 
CLEV. 2938 Buffalo 2, N.Y. BU 71 


FEED JOBBERS 
AND 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 
KELLOGG HOMINY FEED HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 
SODIUM BENTONITE 
PACIFIC MOLASSES PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 
DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
STONEMO GRANITE GRIT CALF MANNA 
NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
WHEAT GERM WHEAT GERM OIL 
AGRI-TECH ALFALFA PRODUCTS 


— INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 


need it. 


The Model 
are no sides to 
with a Hytroi “B’’ can do the work of six 
Hytrol ‘‘B’’ conveniently 


Hytro 


nterfe 


stacks heavy bags eas 


BECAUSE... The Model 
Hytrol is a lightweight aluminum 7 
folding conveyor made for complete Pn y 
portability. You ‘set it where you & 


folds in half for easy movin 


y and q 
re with extra wide boxes or 


zg 


See Your 
Seedburo Representative 
or 
Call Collect 


ANdover 3-2128 


a 
A Model can be tair- 
ways for floor to f r use 


/ One man can prop a Model ‘‘R”’ 
between truck and loft 


MODEL 


Lightweight, yet 
sturdily constructed 
Ruff-Top belt for 
longer lite 

Loads at floor level 
Reversible at flip 

of switch 
Adjustable undercarriage, 
and gravity feeder 
section, optional 
Sizes—10 to 21 ft. 


The Model ‘‘R"’ folds 
relocation or for storage 


A Model speeds up boxcar-to- 
truck loading or unloading 


n half for 


BECAUSE... The Model 
Hytrol is a heavy-duty folding, 
portable conveyor of rugged, 
welded steel construction... 


built for long life! y 


MODEL "'B" 


Handles 150 tb. bags, 
boxes or cartons 
Elevates hydraulically 
to 45 degree angle 
Ruff-Top belt, with 


here 
two men — or without cleats 
now Reversible at flip 
of switch 


Folds in half for easy 
storage or portability 
Sizes—10 to 22 ft. 


TRADE REPORTING BURT AY 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Dept. FS-7, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Iil. 


| 
‘FOLDING CONVEYORS 
i] 


COB CRUSHER 


These little demons would certainly 
wreak havoc with an ordinary crush- 
er, but not this one! It's the revolu- 
tionary NEW Anderson Cob Crusher 
proven in actual operation. 


* DAMAGE PROOF + NO SHEAR PINS 
*NO DOWN TIME + CLOG PROOF 
* WEAR RESISTANT * HI CAPACITY 
*LOW POWER CONSUMPTION 
* VARIABLE PRODUCT SIZING 


a\ndersons 


MAUMEE, OHIO 


Western Bentonite 
SUPERIOR BONDING ADDITIVE 


for sheep, hogs, calves 


for range, dairy cattle 


Registered Trad k of B d Divisi 
National Western Bentonite’s 


lubricating quality assures faster, 
easier pelletizing . . . reduces die 
wear . . . increases production 
efficiency . . . lowers manufac- 
turing costs. At the same time it 
provides stronger pellets that 
won't crumble—yet, are easily 
eaten by both poultry and live- 
stock. This superior bonding 
additive enhances sales appeal 
with its surface gloss—locks in 
nutritional value of feed. 

Mail coupon today for addi- 
tional information on NA- 
TIONAL Western Bentonite, 
prices and distributors. 


National Leod Company 


BAROID DIVISION 
Netional Lead Company 


BAROID DIVISION e¢ NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 8723 
ROOM 1864, McCORMICK BUILDING 
332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Please send me your latest literoture. 


B 


COMPANY. TITLE__ 
§ 
city. STATE 


| BULK HANDLING—Shown above are the new bulk tanks installed by the 


Overisel Feed & Supply Co., Holland, Mich. The firm is one of five Red Comb- 
Pioneer dealers to build bulk plants so far this year. Feed can be unloaded 
from bulk car to tank and from tank to truck at the rate of 30 tons an hour. 


The ten tanks each hold 28 tons. 


Five Red Comb-Pioneer 
Feed Dealers Install 
New Bulk Facilities 


CHICAGO Red Comb - Pioneer 
Mills, Inc., Chicago, announces that 
five of its dealers have completed 
installation of new bulk feed depots 
so far this year. These, the company 
said, are the first of a large number 
of similar bulk 
built by Red Comb-Pioneer dealers in 
1958. 

New bulk depots are now in oper- 
ation at Holland, Mich.; Norfolk, Va.; 
Nevada, Ohio; Hilliard, Fla., and 
Franklin Grove, Ill. 

The bulk depots are all of the same 
basic design; each has special fea- 
tures to best meet the needs of the 


| individual dealer and his customers. 


All five dealers report that they have 
been able to give their customers 
faster service and increase the effi- 
ciency of their operations. Seth Fost- 
er, Franklin Grove, Ill., says he be- 
lieves his handling costs will be cut 
by as much as 50%. 

The bulk set-up owned by the 
Overisel Feed & Supply Co., Holland, 
Mich., has ten 28-ton Butler Bulk-O- 
Matic feed tanks. Push-button selec- 
tion and high-speed conveyors enable 
this firm to unload feed direct from 
bulk car to tank and from tank to 
truck at a rate of up to 30 tons an 
hour. 

The Berkley Feed Corp. plant at 
Norfolk, Va., also has ten 28-ton bulk |} 
tanks. The feed is weighed twice 
with a hopper scale, as it is unloaded | 


| into the plant and before going into | 


bulk trucks for delivery to farms. 

Wayside Feed Service at Nevada, 
Ohio, has eight 28-ton tanks and two 
8-ton tanks. The Henry Smith Poul- 
try Farm at Hilliard, Fla., has four 
28-ton tanks, and the plant owned by 
Mr. Foster at Franklin Grove, IIl., 
has four 24.5-ton Butler Bulk-O- 
Matic tanks. 


Indiana Poultry Group 


Appoints Field Man 


LAFAYETTE, IND. — John N. 
Howell has accepted a position as 
field man for the Indiana State Poul- 
try Assn., according to Robert L. 
Hogue, executive secretary. 

Mr. Howell succeeds Jeff Kruse, 
who is resigning to accept employ- 
ment with Arbor Acres Farm (Mid- 
west), Thorntown, Ind. 

Mr. Howell has served as assistant 
field manager for the Kentucky Poul- 
try Improvement Assn. for the past 
two years, helping with field activi- 
ties, meetings and educational work. 
In his new job with the Indiana asso- 
ciation he will help with inspection 
work, annual meetings, field pro- 
gram, and will work closely with the 
various departments, Mr. Hogue said. 


installations to be | 


2 Veteran Elevator 


Managers Honored 


BREWSTER, MINN.—Two south- 
western Minnesota veteran elevator 
managers who retired in June were 
honored guests at a buffet dinner and 
party held here recently 


R. J. Meir, Brewster, who has been 


associated with the Farmers Eleva- 
tor of Brewster for 44 years and 
manager since 1940, and Earl A 
Butcher, Bigelow, an employee of the 
Farmers Elevator at Bigelow for 47 
years and manager for the last 15, 


Included in 

elevator 
from the 
commission 


were the honored guests 
the gathering were other 
managers and employees 
area, salesmen, grain 
representatives and wives 

Vern Lundin, Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, served as master of cere- 
monies and presented gifts to the two 
retiring managers on behalf of the 
group. 
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for producing pellets economically 
for poultry Lh 
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DANNEN MILLS, INC. 
‘St Joseph, Mo. 
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A COCCIDIOSTAT THAT’S 
DOUBLY SAFE 


been run. When laying mashes are prepared 
after TRITHIADOL mixtures, no adverse effect on 
egg production, shell color and texture or inte- 
hile ef- _ rior quality has ever been noted (SEE CHART). 
However, at present TRITHIADOL is recom- 
mended only for broilers and replacement stock. 


SAFE ON THE FARM f 


boratory analysis, field tests and commercial] 


TRITHIADOL exhibits complete safety 
fectively controlling all major species of coccidi 
and allowing for early development of immunity 
TRITHIADOL’s BEST FEED CONVERSION 
confirms consistent reports of “No Mortality 
No Toxicity”’ whenever this superior, new coccid La 
iostat is tested or used in field tests or com- use demonstrate the complete safety of Tri- 
mercial feeding. THIADOL. Histological studies of chickens fed 
; TRITHIADOL showed normal tissue development. 
| SAFE IN THE MIL Field tests supervised by university scientists 
; Proved harmless in exhaustive tests on chickens and leading feed manufacturers revealed no 
and other warm blooded animals, TRITHIADOL is _ evidence of toxicity. And in commercial use in 
safe and easy to handle in the mill. No extra every producing area, in every season, TRI- 
time, labor or expense is ever entailed in cleaning rTHIADOL mixed with a wide variety of feed in- 
of equipment after TRITHIADOL mixtures have _ gredients proved effective and completely safe. 


——EGG PRODUCTION IN LAYERS 
(Control and Trithiadol Fed Chickens) 
| ONLY TRITHIADOL HAS Al 


100 + *On a hen-day basis (S-C-W 
| THESE MAJOR ADVANTAGES 


r 


2 flocks of 100 chickens eact 


PERCENT EGG | 80 


LAckawanna 4-6400 


| PRODUCTION* 60 Effectively controls all economically 
important species of coccidia. 
40 cmp: CONTROL BIRDS—NO COCCIDIOSTAT Completely safe for poultry; harm- 
20 4 ox TEST BIRDS}-FED TRITHIADOL AT USE LEVEL less to other warm blooded animals. 
- are | (2 Ibs. per tog) from 24th day to B6th day 3. Superior feed conversion and weight 
ain. 
. » Permits immunity to develop early. 
| NOTE: TRITHIADOL is recommended for broiler and rer stock Y P y 
feeding only. Egg production tests conducted solely to determine safety. Displays no adverse effects on egg 
production, shell or interior quality. 
Get the Fact FIGURE Story on how ['RITHIADOL’S greater . Comparatively no effect on hatch- 
t \ effectiveness and safety bring Top PouLTRy Prorits. See your ability or fertility. 
Technical Representative or write, phone or wire direct 


* Is compatible with all commonly 


used feed ingredients. 


Stable, free flowing, easily blended 
tas with feeds. 
Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Ir 4 K 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


| 
hal 
A 
| 
| 
f 
STERW RANCHES 
LO 
Atlanta, Buf ston, | 
as, 
é 
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MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


NORTH EAST 
© Feed Mill Company 


MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 


OF. ALL KINDS 


ADVERTISING CAPS for... 
the Most in Publicity and Good Will 


Write Us for Samples and Prices 


MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO., INC. 
121 N. 4th St., Minneapolis, 1, Minn. 


MIXER 
brings more 


customers. 
more profits” 


“Since we installed 
our Brower Mixer, 
our customers have 

increased by 50 to 75% and our 
profits also stepped up 50 to 75%. 
The Brower Mixer is very economical 
to operate and we have never had 
any service problems. It has been a 
very good investment for us.”’ 


BROWER 


Dependability, fast mixing action and low cost operation make 
Brower the WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING MIXER! Brower action 
WHIRLS the ingredients instead of just stirring or tumbling them 
. produces the most thorough mix you can get. Every sack has 
the same even mixture. 

FAST and ECONOMICAL — a perfect blend in about 10 minutes 
at a power cost of only 3¢ to 5¢ a ton. Five sizes — 700, 1200, 
2000, 3000 and 4000 pounds-per-batch capacities. Above-floor 
and below-floor models. Heavy welded steel construction — built 
for years of trouble-free service. 


Glass observation window at 
eye level provides easy in- 
spection of mixed feed at any 


time. 


Notice the mixing paddle at 
top which WHIRLS the in- 
gredients for the most thor- 
ough mix. 


BROWER MFG. CO. 


402 N. 3rd, Quincy, Il. 


Interior readily accessible through 
large hinged service door and 
hinged conveyor sleeve 


Kansas Nutritionist 
Discusses Recent 


Poultry Studies 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Re- 
ports on various recent poultry nutri- 
tion studies were given by Dr. Paul 
E. Sanford, Kansas State College 
poultry nutritionist, at a recent poul- 
try field day held here. 

The studies were concerned with 
the use of antibiotics in feeding, 
shrinkage of turkeys and broilers fed 
various rations, various lighting ex- 
periments with poultry now under 
way at Kansas State College and 
feeding increased levels of vitamin A. 

The research was summarized as 
follows: 

Role of Carotenoid Pigments and 
Related Compounds in Poultry Nu- 
trition: Feeding four times the nor- 
mal amount of vitamin A_ (8,000 
rather than 2,000 I.C.U. per pound of 
ration) during the stress of summer 
months has resulted in single-comb 
White Leghorn hens laying larger 
eggs, with stronger shells and 38% 
more eggs. Hens fed this level of 
vitamin A maintained heavier body 
weight, had improved feed conver- 
sion and lower mortality. Using four 
times the recommended level of vita- 
min A increased cost of the feed $2 
ton. 

Per Cent Shrinkage and Quality of 


Turkeys and Broilers in Market 
Channels: Turkeys fed wheat or 
grain sorghum had less shrinkage 


during dressing than turkeys fed 
corn or oats. Broilers fed wheat had 
the least shrinkage during dressing, 
followed by corn, barley, grain sor- 
ghum and oats. 

Comparison of Feeding Animal and 
Vegetable Proteins for Broilers and 
Layer-Breeder Hens: A comparison 
of the performance of laying hens 
housed in floor pens and laying cages 
has revealed that more of a response 
is obtained by supplementing the ra- 
tion with antibiotics in the case of 
the floor environment than the cage 
environment. Supplementation with 
a combination of five grams of zinc 


bacitracin and 5 gm. Aureomycin per 
ton of feed has resulted in higher 
production, better feed efficiency, 


better hatchability and lower mortal- 
ity than no supplement or a single 
source of Aureomycin, zinc bacitra- 
cin, procaine penicillin or Terramy- 
cin. 

Caged layers fed a 16.5% protein 
complete ration have given better 
performance than those fed a com- 
bination of grain and 20% protein 
mash, or those fed a 26 or 32% pro- 
tein balancer with grain. 

In broiler studies it was observed 
that feeding a corn-soybean oil meal 
type formula, properly supplemented 
with dl-methionine, minerals and the 
necessary vitamins, has resulted in 
more uniform growth, and in some 
instances in a better rate of growth, 
when a combination of two or three 
antibiotics is used rather than a 
single source of antibiotic supple- 
ment. The 1 lb. per ton of dl-methio- 


nine can be replaced by supplementa- | 


tion of the corn-soybean oil meal ra- 
tion with 4% fish meal; however, use 
of synthetic methionine is more eco- 
nomical. 

Nutrition and Biochemistry of the 
Quality and Composition of Eggs: 
Supplementing the laying ration with 
a combination of zinc bacitracin and 
Aureomycin has resulted in a better 
quality egg shell than supplementing 
the ration with any single source of 
antibiotics. 

Biochemistry and Physiology of 
Egg Formation: Kansas State Col- 
lege has initiated a study involving 
the use of “Stimulight,” a program 
under which the period of light is 
gradually lengthened until the bird 
has 18 total hours of light out of 
each 24. A control group is being 
reared under normal daylight condi- 
tions and experimental groups under 
six hours of artificial light. The vari- 
ous lighting programs will be initi- 


~ 


ated at the time of sexual maturity 
Some chicks are lighted with 15 or 
40-watt incandescent bulbs and 
others with 15 or 40-watt fluorescent 
tubes. Continuous versus intermit- 
tent lighting is also being compared. 

Comparison of Feeding Various 
Kinds, Amounts and Combinations of 
Antibiotics to Poultry: It has been 
observed that chicks fed a three-way 
combination of zine bacitracin-pro- 
caine penicillin-hygromycin weighed 
more at eight weeks of age than 
when the same or other antibiotics 
were fed individually. The average 
weight of the eight-week-old male 
and female chicks was 2.7 lb. The 
feed efficiency was best for the com- 
bination of zine bacitracin-Aureomy- 
cin (2.3 lb. feed per pound of gain) 

This is the first Kansas State 
had fed a combination of antibiotics 
to laying hens, but to date the com- 


year 


bination of 5 gm. zinc bacitracin-5 
gm. Aureomycin (10 gm. per ton of 
feed) looks very favorable. The com- 


bination has resulted in better hatch- 
ability, improved feed conversion, 
egg production and lower mortality. 


HOW TO VACCINATE 


IS THE QUESTION 


WN 


\ 


AN 
SS 


How to vaccinate is the question and 
Delaware Poultry Laboratories have the 
answer for you. The wide variety of 
quality vaccines offered by Delaware 
Poultry Laboratories and the wide 
choice of methods of application have 
made DPL vaccines the choice of an 
ever increasing number of successful 
growers. They rely on DPL quality and 
they know they can find just the right 
vaccine and the right vaccination 
method to suit their particular needs. 
Can we suggest a DPL vaccination pro- 
gram best suited to your needs? The 
answers below will help us help you: 
If you have any particular problem, 
please explain fully. There is no charge 
or obligation for this free tailor-made 
service. We are looking forward to 
hearing from you. 


FREE OFFER! 


iA tailor-made vaccination program 
| | raise at a time 
; My farm is . 


| 

| 

| 

. miles to nearest farm 
| My usual program is | 

| 


| Name 
Address 


| 

| 

Bei INGREDIENTS 

| 

Lah | 

| 

| 

4 4 “BROWER 

| | 

= | 

es, 

|| 

| | SEE US AT APHF BOOTH 437 | ; 

World's Largest Selling Mixer 


— 

| 
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NBC President States 
: Views on Resolution 
Of Delmarva Group 


RICHMOND, VA.—The president 
of the National Broiler Council 
(NBC) has issued a statement re- 
garding a resolution adopted recently 
{ by the Delmarva Poultry Industries, 

Inc., to affiliate with the NBC start- 
ing Sept. 1. 


The resolution includes some re- 


Pa 
/ 
servations which involve cooperative 
efforts between the council and the : 


Poultry & Egg National Board. The | CANADIAN CONVENTION SPEAKERS—Several nutri- Stauffer, Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del.; Dr. J. 


reason given for the action was to | tion and other experts addressed the annual convention 44. Hare, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Terre Haute, Ind.; W. L. 
“bring vreater ity. coordin: of the Canadian Feed Manufacturers Assn. at Murr: 
bring about greater unity, coordina- | ; ; 1tFaY Benson, Merck & Co., Rahway, NJ.; H. H. Hannam, 
tion and effectiveness in the promo- Bay, Quebec. Left to right in the above pictures are Dr. : : f : 
tion of broilers.” E. W. Crampton, Macdonald College, Quebec, who ©#®@dian Federation of Agriculture, Ottawa, and Dr. 
j - »yresided at a symposium; D. M. Smythe, Canada Packers, Camille Bernard, Experiment Station, Lennoxville, Que- 
said he is stating his views on the | Ltd., Montreal, chairman of the concluding session; Dr. bec. Wielding the camera was another speaker, Roger 
| H. R. Bird, University of Wisconsin, Madison; D. F. terglund, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis. 
resolution in response to requests | 
from the poultry press. His comments — —--- 
are as follows: 
“The officers and directors of Del- Selders Brothers 4 
marva Poultry Industries, Inc. are ° 
to be commended for their unanimous Purchase Flour Mill e 
decision to affiliate with the NBC, KANSAS CITY Sale of the 
and for their desire to bring about | Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., Inde- 
greater unity and coordination in the | pendence, Mo., was announced this 
promotion of our broiler industry. week by Harry K. Waggoner, pres 
» 91-year-old flour millir 
“Their request for affiliation is be- de nt of the 91-yeal 
ing referred to our board for action. | a4 FOR YOUR CALIFORNIA 
It is also commen » thi slmarv: tive July 1, are Lewis E. Selders and a 
, s als mmendable that Delmarva Bumene L. Selders of Kansas City ~ i PELLET MILL INSTALLATION 
Poultry Industries, Inc. proposes fi- yes ‘ 
no ed the y il 
nancial support to the NBC ona basis | . Long identifi ee ee 
1ctrie > Selders 
that would be equitable with that | feed industries here, the Seld ‘ 
now being received from other lead- brothers were re erly ISSO1 late 
ing areas. with Spear Mills, inc., which was 
‘ sold in 1950 to the Albers Milli 
The procedure Delmarva Poultry Co., a division of the Carnation C 
Industries, Inc outlined for reviewing The Selders brothers plan un 
in affiliation with NBC is sound In terrupted operat of the compar 
tact, NBC enc urages affiliated or- Established in 1867 bus 
g inizations to make similar reviews | was founded by Peter Waggoner a! 
from time to time. Also, our Own | pis son Willian ho were joins 
| by-laws require the NBC to review | in 1878 by George P. Gates and Jud 
per odieally the st tus of our affiliates E. P. Gates in forming the W 
to determine thei eligibility to con- | goner-Gates Milling Co. It is one 
tinue to serve as affiliates. the oldest milling and grain esta 
‘In its relationship with affiliates | lishments in the Southwest 
and others, the NBC is willing to The firm discontinued flour mil ! 
work with any organization or group | temporarily in 1953. Long one of tl at 
in a manner that will enable our | nation’s prominent milling firms, tl 
members to get the best value for | company was most active in s 
their dollars. Actually, that’s the rea- | wheat milling. The idle mill has 
son why Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy was | daily capacity of 2,550 sacks and 
selected to handle the NBC's con- | grain storage capacity of 350,000 bu Call ia Pellet Mill Company sales representatives are 
umer publicity program. And cer equipped and fully qualified to work with you in determin- 
Ln. ir performance | M[, T, Jenkins Joins ing your boiler requirements for either new or replacement 
} emphasizes this was a wise decision TI . includ let letail 
. nstallations his service includes complete details on 
“A major guiding principle estab- | Worley Mills, Inc. . 
n thei Neb} a Boilers, engineering data, proper sizing of thi 
she our directors in their rece ND r 
board meetings is tl ay v1. | ¢ CLOVIS, N.M. - M. T. (Shorty your feed mill, boiler room layout and operatin 
oard meetings is that they must al- Jenki T . 
: enkins, formerly of El Paso, Texas 
ways adhere to the fundamentally | has joined Worley Mills, Inc. Clovis instructions. Get full details from your California Pellet Mill 
sound principle of basing their ac- | a. sales manager and feed consultant representative, or write direct to the CPM plant nearest you 
/ tions on whatever is best for the The company manufactures Okay 
| broiler eco to ena ble this | prand feeds at Clovis and Portales Exclusive Distributors to the Feed Industry for Nebraska Boilers 4 
ren growing 1n- | and merchandises throughout New 
dustry to take ull ac vantage of the Mexico and west Texas. —~ CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL CO. 
opportunities that lie ahead for those Mr. Jenkins wv 
Mr. kins was formerly associat 
who are putting their faith in its | oq with the El Paso Chamber of 1800 Folsom St., San Francisco 3, California 
future by being a part of it. h 1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiana 
b Commerce where ne was active in — ] 1 N h K Cit 16 M 
“We are confident leaders from | organizing and managing the South- 101 E. 15th Ave., North Kansas City Didi 
Delmarva Poultry Industries, Inc., | western Live Stock Show. He also 
a along with those from other areas, | was employed by the Animedic Lab- Fort W « Los Angeles « Minneapolis « Oklahoma City e Omaha e Richmond e Seattle « 
j join our directors in this viewpoint.” ! oratory, El Paso. 
— — — — 
” Het K® Fortified Feed Banish 
etrogen ortitied Fee anishes 


~~ Hemorrhagic Diseases Bue to Vitamin 


Pg \ K Deficiency 
/ DEAD BIRDS ) Millions of broilers reach market every 
/ I month at top prices. 
| Flock mortality rate is almost zero 


| 7 ‘ ARE YOU OFFERING YOUR CUSTOMERS 
2 POULTRY FEED WITH hetrogen 


Menadione Sodium Bisulfite 


i ... the effective water soluble VITAMIN K 
FEED KY LLS j WRITE FOR NEW VITAMIN K RESEARCH REPORTS AND 
\ ra Z COMPLETE INFORMATION ON HETROGEN K in Free 
\ - 


Flowing or Pre-Mix forms. 


USE HANDY COUPON: = — — — 
| Please rush complete informationonHetrogen | 
HETEROCHEMICAL CORPORATION hetrogen K: | K and latest reports on Vitamin K research. | 
Valley Stream, Long Island, N. Y | Individual | 
LOcust 1-8225 | Address | 
5 *U.S. Pate 1,808 & 2,467,302 | | 
= 
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YOURSELF 


T CMT. 
THAT NU UIHER SALI 


In bag or in bulk, you'll find every desirable 
mixing quality in BARTON Mixing Salt. BARTON'S 
pure evaporated salt, plain or iodized, is readily 
available to provide trouble-free mixing for the feed 
manufacturer. Available, too, with trace minerals if 
your formula requires them. Prove to yourself that 
there is none finer than BARTON Mixing Salt. 


FEED DEALERS — 


Provide your customers with the 


rotion with BARTON SALT. 
in begs or blocks, # is 


whee hey THE BARTON SALT CO. 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


@ SERVALL—STAZDRY 
Your best litter buy. 


@ GRAN-I-GRIT 
Stretches feed. Faster growth. 
More eggs. 


AUREOMYCIN (Aurofac®) 


“an ORGANIZATION 
to serve you 


Russell Lynch 


Iowa Grain Men 
Form New Group 


GREEN MOUNTAIN, IOWA—A 
new grain association—the Independ- 
ent Grain Warehouseman’s Associa- 
tion of Iowa—has been formed to 
provide a “strong enough association 
to have the capital nécessary to hire 
a secretary that could devote his full 
time to the problems of the trade.” 

The new association replaces the 


| Independent Grain & Feed Associa- 


tion of Iowa, which was dissolved 
about three months ago. It is made 
up primarily of independent grain 
men licensed as warehousemen of 
grain within the state of Iowa. 

Named to serve the new organiza- 
tion as full time secretary is Russell 
Lynch, manager of a grain and lum- 
ber business in Green Mountain. He 
has been employed by the firm in 
several capacities since 1940. In 1952 
he took over as manager of the fami- 
ly firm to succeed his father. 

Walter Langfitt, Osceola, is presi- 
dent. Other officers are George Pot- 
geter, Steamboat Rock, vice presi- 


| dent, and Lee Dietsch, Spirit Lake, 


treasurer. The association will have 
15 directors. 

At present, Mr. Lynch is calling on 
independent grain warehousemen 
within the state to explain the pur- 
poses and objectives of the associa- 
tion and to solicit their membership. 

By-laws of the association state 


| that its purposes are to disseminate 


information to members and the pub- 
lic on the business of warehousing; 
to provide research and information 
on tax questions; to acquire informa- 
tion for the guidance of the industry 
in all phases of warehousing and 
especially in the warehousing of agri- 
cultural products under both govern- 
ment and private storage plans; to 
cooperate and work with state and 
national representatives of regulat- 
ing bodies for the better conduct of 
the warehousing industry, and to de- 
velop and work toward better rela- 
tions and cooperation between ware- 


Speakers Named 


For Wisconsin 
Nutrition School 


MADISON, WIS.—Isaac S. Riggs, 


| chairman of the board of the Amer- 
|| ican Feed Manufacturers Assn., is 


one of the speakers scheduled for the 
annual Nutrition School for Feed 
Men to be held Aug. 18-19 at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Riggs, of the Quaker Oats Co., 


| Chicago, will discuss the role of the 
| feed industry in contract farming as 


the lead-off speaker for the meeting. 
The school is sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and the Central 


Retail Feed Assn., Inc. 


Also scheduled for the first day 


| are talks by Dr. Paul H. Phillips, bio- 
| chemistry department, University of 


Wisconsin, and J. V. Dougherty, H. 
H. Van Gordon & Sons, Ine., Black 
River Falls, Wis. Their topics will be 
“Free Minds in Free Men” and “How 
Nutrition Helps Us,” respectively. 

Discussions on minerals for dairy 
cattle, poultry and meat animals will 
be presented by Dr. N. N. Allen, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Dr. L. C. Nor- 
ris, Cornell University, and Dr. W. 
M. Beeson, Purdue University, re- 
spectively. A question box period, di- 
rected by Dr. W. G. Hoekstra, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, will close the 
first day’s discussion. 

A banquet and program are plan- 
ned for 6 p.m. Aug. 18, in the Great 
Hall of the Wisconsin Memorial Un- 
ion. 

Eight staff members of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin along with a Wis- 
consin veterinarian will give the 
morning program Aug. 19. The 
speakers will talk on the relationship 
of livestock and poultry management 
practices to the most efficient utiliza- 
tion of feed. The speakers and their 
subjects are: Dr. A. L. Pope, sheep; 
Dr. E. R. Hauser, beef cattle; Dr. H. 
L. Self, swine; J. B. Hayes, poultry; 
G. E. Annin, turkeys; Dr. J. W. 
Crowley, dairy; Dr. C. W. Burch, ani- 
mal diseases; Dr. A. C. Todd, para- 
sites; Dr. J. R. Curtis, veterinarian 
at Portage, Wis., poultry diseases. 

Dr. W. W. Cravens, McMillen Feed 
Mills, Decatur, Ind.; Dr. E. E. Bart- 
ley, Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, and Dr. H. R. Bird, University 
of Wisconsin, will also speak Aug. 19. 
Their subjects, respectively, are 
“Producing Feed Safely,” “Antibio- 
tics for Dairy Cattle” and “Enzymes 
in Poultry Feeds.” 

E. H. Spitzer, Murphy Products 
Co., Burlington, Wis., will conduct a 
question box following the program 
the second day. 


@ EGGSHELL BRAND 
PURE REEF OYSTER SHELL 
Clean, odorless. The industry's 


housemen and associated and con- 
nected occupations in the handling of | 


Fed continuously at high levels, 
helps prevent diseases, promotes 


standard. faster growth. 


Write for Foxco Flavitein Formulas 


| 


THE 


| NEWFIELD, N.J. Phone OXford 2-4400 
BROADWAY, VA. Phone 3-687! 
SELBYVILLE, DEL. Phone 3056 
PRODUCTS OF PROGRESS 


COMPANY 


warehoused products. 


Former President of 


Grain Exchange Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS—Charles T. Ste- 
venson, president of the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange in 1930-31, died June 
25. Mr. Stevenson was 80 years old. 

A native of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
Mr. Stevenson had been a member 
of the grain exchange since 1900. 
He operated under the firm name of 
C. T. Stevenson. He retired from 
business 10 years ago but kept his 
membership in the exchange. 

Survivors include his widow, Anna, 
and three daughters, Mrs. John W. 
Love, Minnetonka Village, Minn., Mrs. 
George F. Williamson and Mrs. John 
G. Kinnard, both of Minneapolis. 


THE WORLD'S FINEST 
ALBERTA OATS 


JAMES RICHARDSON & Sons 


LIMITED 
ESTABLISHED 8837 
14TH FLOOR; 2 KING ST. £., TORONTO 
EMpire 4-8361 
Head Office, Winnipeg, Canada 
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Small Vuvesiment 
AND LOW OPERATING COST! 


PELL-O-MATIC answers the long standing need for a low priced, 
economically operated pellet mill that local feed mixers can own 
and operate profitably. With a PELL-O-MATIC you not only meet 
competition but generally increase your entire feed business. Owners 
report increased profit from business of $50 to $80 per day. PELL- 
O-MATIC is a rugged, simplified machine that can be installed in a 
matter of a few hours and requires but very little servicing. Being 
fully automatic, no trained full time operator is needed. You merely 
push the starter button and PELL-O-MATIC will continue to produce 
firm, top quality pellets so long as feed remains in the hopper. 


Better pellets at a substanti 
lower cost of production. 


ass = 


“Our recent expansion program included the installation of a 
PELL-O-MATIC automatic pellet mill. Now we produce top quality 
pellets right here in our plant and can compete with anyone on 
price and service. The addition of pellets to our feed line has given 
a big boost to our volume. We think the PELL-O-MATIC is the 
onswer for any local feed mixer.” 

R. M. SERKLAND 

Grain Products Co. 

St. James, Minnesota 
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TALL THE NEW... 


The dry process pellet mill that makes 
pe 3 POSSIBLE and profitable for 


local mixers and elevators. 


FULLY AUTOMATIC! 


NO STEAM REQUIRED! 


PELL-O-MATIC is a complete pellet mill in itself. No steam, 


coolers, like accessories needed. Fully automatic! No special 


operator needed. 


Feed conveyer is self-r 
When set on aut 
level into pellet die 
ically maintained. Ca 
operated manually 
“inching button 
panel, Po wertul magne 
conveyer spout t 
from tramp iron en tire 
be swiveled in any dir 


eee! 


ess weight than Latest model, 3 phase motor, totally en- 
closed, dust-tight and fan cooled. Direct 
drive with guarded flexible coupling. 


FULLY AUTOMAT 


panel. Dust tigt 
controls and pilot 
easy reach of ope 


were 


feed 


y 


time. Overload protect 


re-set button. Rev 
netic cross-the-line 
chine will sound w 
no pellets are bei 


and will automatically 
the machine. Only one 
tion from power source 
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DEHYDRATED 


SUN-CURED 
ALFALFA MEAL 


Pellets + Crumbles 
Bagged Bulk 


THE A. B. CAPLE CO. 


Toledo 5, Ohio 


406 TRANSFER BLDG. @ FORT WAYNE 2, IND. 
CONSULTATION AND DESIGN 


PAUL BERG, P. E. - 


TIT) 


EERING SERVICE 


FEED MILL EN 


What do you do about new 
feed additives, Mr. Feed Man- 
ufacturer? Choose them on 
the basis of price alone? Or 
do you, much as a successful 
vel. whip them up into a com- 
bination of new and old that 
blends purpose, results and 
profits? 


If, like most of our customers, 
you are the master chef, you'll be glad to see your Amburgo 
man. Because he's been dishing out some pretty good recipes 
these last 20 years. About the proper use of fat, the positive 
need for two or more sources of Unidentified Growth Factors 
. . . the correct balance of vitamins, proteins and minerals as 
feeds become more highly concentrated the importance 
of interrelationships. Yes, and personalized news of improved 
techniques, use-tested at Golden Acres. They're told to you in 
friendly, non-technical, easy-to-understand language . . . 
they're Amburgo-planned to produce profit for you, and repeat 
business from your customers. 


Perhaps that "personal touch" is one reason why many large, 
basic producers choose Amburgo as distributor in the feed 
industry . . . because they appreciate the extra "flavor" which 
is created for their products. 


Look to Amburgo for: 

© Product facts use- 
tested at Amburgo's 
Demonstration Farm 

© General and regional 
Feed Industry 
Schools 

Dependable, 
forthright service 

VITAMINS — MINERALS 


—ANTIBIOTICS AND 
OTHER FEED ADDITIVES 


THE 


1315-17 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


COMPANY, INC. 
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Report on Millfeed 
Price Situation Issued 


By Millers’ Group 


CHICAGO—The Millers National 
Federation, national organization of 
flour millers, recently 
analysis of the millfeed price situa- 
tion and made certain suggestions to 
millers. 

The report, while addressed to 
flour millers, also will be of interest 
to feed manufacturers. The report 
follows: 

“Within the past couple of days, a 
sharp advance has taken place in 
millfeed prices. This is on top of a 
gradual increase in millfeed prices in 
most markets since early June. The 
extent of the bulge varies a good bit 
from one area to another, but in the 
case of certain markets middlings are 
quoted at this writing at more than 
$10 a ton higher than they were at 
the low while in other markets bran 
has moved upward only about a 
third as much. 

“Millers would be well advised to 
view this development with alarm. 
There is no greater plague on the 
milling business than a rising millfeed 
market at or just before the main 
booking season. That is true in any 
year, but it is doubly or trebly the 
the fundamentals in the 
millfeed situation all added up to pes- 
on millfeed prices for the 
months ahead. 


Factors in Picture 


“Boiled down, the main factors in 
the millfeed picture at the present 
time are these: Vast supplies of live- 
stock feeds of every kind, the totals 
establishing a new all-time record 
high by a wide margin. Of a dozen 
main sources of livestock and poultry 
feeds, stocks of all but a couple are 
at the highest point ever known. 
Flour production (and consequently 
millfeed production) is running 
slightly ahead of last year and in fact 
is at the best level in almost a dec- 
ade. On the other hand, millfeed 
usage in poultry feeds, the largest 
market for that product, has declined 
tremendously the past two seasons. 
We saw a report the other day which 
showed that whereas middlings com- 
prised nearly one-half of broiler feeds 
three years ago, virtually none of 
that product is now used in com- 
pounding such feeds. There has been 
a general decline in usage of mill- 
feeds in nearly all kinds of manufac- 
tured livestock feeds. No matter how 
you add these things up, the only 
reasonable answer is that the pros- 
pects ahead for millfeed prices are 
not rosy even though we may cur- 
rently be riding a little boom. 

“Millers will recall that last year 
there likewise was a gentle rise in 
millfeed levels during June and July. 
What they do not like to recall is 
that immediately after the main flour 
booking season was over there was 
a decline in millfeed prices which 
lasted from four to six months and 
which ranged to an extreme of almost 
$10 per ton in some markets and 
which averaged fully $6 ton when all 
areas are taken into consideration. It 
is almost needless to say that this 
Cevelopment was one of the prime 
factors in making 1957-58 an unsatis- 
factory milling year, although we 
hasten to add that it was by no 
means the only condition which con- 
tributed to the year’s results. 


Daily Computation Suggested 

“One of the most constructive 
things that might happen to the mill- 
ing business at this time would be for 
every mill manager to make a com- 
putation each morning, which would 
show the number of tons of mililfeed 
his company owns and the weighted 
average price at which it was fig- 
ured in making flour sales. After all 
is said and done, every time a miller 
sells flour he, in effect, is buying the 
millfeed which will result from the 
milling of that flour. Moreover, he is 
buying this millfeed for delivery to 
himself several weeks or even months 
ahead, and meanwhile having to stand 


issued an | 


on a large part if not all of this 
millfeed and watch the market go 
where it may. Mill managers should 
share the information developed from 
their daily millfeed review with their 
chief aides. Such a course may well 
help them from avoiding a disaster. 
Above all, it is important for them 
not to be lulled into security under 
conditions which call for extreme 
caution with respect to the future 


| course of millfeed.” 


Steady Feed Grain 
Prices Expected 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Steady 
feed grain prices are expected dur- 
ing July, according to agricultural 
economists at Kansas State College 

Typically, prices of corn and milo 
reach seasonal high points during the 
summer months, whereas and 


oats 


barley prices have fairly well ad- 
justed to new crop supplies. 
Large feed grain supplies con- 


tinue to overhang the market, there- 
by limiting price increases to a 
rather narrow range. White corn 
prices probably will reach the sea- 
sonal peak in July but to obtain a 
premium over yellow it must 
clean and suitable for processing for 
human consumption. 

The total carryout of feed grains 
is expected to increase 12 to 14 mil- 
lion tons during the current mar- 
keting year which ends Sept. 30. The 
carryin of old-crop grains into the 
1958-59 season will approach 62 mil- 
lion tons, according to official U.S. 
Department of Agriculture  esti- 
mates. The quantity would be nearly 
double the 1952-56 average. 

A new record carryin of old-crop 


be 


corn, barley and grain sorghum is 
expected. Oats carryin is expected 
to be second largest of record 


Clearly, the supply of feed grains is 
adequate for foreseeable needs. Fur- 
ther price increases appear improb- 
able unless a disaster strikes the 
growing crop, the report concluded. 


FLAKED 
DOG FOOD 


/ 


=| 48 Haked 
DOG FOOD 


A Ready-to-Eat 
Flaked Dog Food 

FED DRY 


25% PROTEIN 


IN 5, 25, 50 
lb. BAGS 


For Customer Convenience 


RYDE & CO. 


3939 So. Union St. 
Chicago 9, Ill. 
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James R. Henderson 


REPRESENTATIVE—James R. Hen- 
derson of Fargo, N.D., has been 
named traveling representative for 
Cargill, Incorporated’s grain division, 
working from the company’s Moor- 


head, Minn., branch office. Mr. Hen- 
derson will represent the company 
in east central North Dakota and 
northwest Minnesota. A _ native of 
Jamestown, N.D., he was formerly 
employed by the Morgan Farmers 
Elevator Co. of Morgan, N.D., and 


the Farmers Elevator Co., Lynch- 


berg, N.D. 


Elevator Leasing Bids 


Accepted at Toledo 
TOLEDO—tThe Toledo-Lucas Coun- 


ty Port Authority has voted to ac- 
cept the two bids it has received for 
grain elevator development, as soon 
as it obtains options on the 13% 
acres of Middlegrounds land involved 


E. O. Jewell, port general manager, 
told the board members that he was 
the long-awaited options 
received from the New York 
and Wabash railroads within 


confident 
will be 


Central 


week 

The bids, from Continental Grain 
Co. of Buffalo and The Andersons of 
Maumee, were opened June 16. They 
are for leasing of grain elevators 


port authority plans to 
west side of the Mau- 
mee River, just upstream from the 
Anthony Wayne Bridge. 

Since the port authority still does 
not have the options to purchase the 
land, the directors could not actually 
accept the bids. But they did for- 
mally declare their intention of ac- 
cepting the bids as soon as the rail- 
roads come through with options. 


in the bid- 


which the 
build on the 


1ere 1s no competition 


ding. The Andersons wish to lease 
a 5-million-bushel elevator which the 
port authority would erect on a six 
and one half acre site, and Contin- 


ental’s bid is for leasing a 3-million- 
bushel elevator on an adjacent seven- 
acre site. 

Jerry Baron, chairman of the port 
authority’s grain committee, made a 


strong plea to the board to take 
action toward acceptance of the bids 
Few persons realize the benefits 


which can accrue to the port of To- 
ledo from the construction of grain 
shipping facilities, he said 


WORLDWIDE 
Resources 


FEED 
INGREDIENTS 


JUST A PHONE’S THROW AWAY 


ESTABLISHED, 
Okwardé 


1406 South Penn Square, Philodelphia 2, Po., U.SA 
Telephone: LOcust 4-5600 
Cable Address: “Woodward” Toletype: PH 109 
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| Use of Protein from fro! tl effluents. As high-grade | tory results inasmuch as the potato 
proteins are much needed and the | protein proved to be better than soya 
Potato Starch Effluent supply of il protein such as fish protein and hardly inferior t mal 
Studied in Netherlands meal and é meal is scarce, the protein When, in formula feeds, part 
proc f getable proteins of | of the animal protein was replaced 
By Special Correspondent equal value is considered of great | by potato protein, the feedin 11ue 
In 1957, a start was made in Hol- importance | was found to increase 
land on the separation of proteins fot Feeding tests are claimed to have If other vegetable proteir uch 
feed manufacture from effluents of — that the protein product ob- as soya, were replaced bj tato 
the potato starch lustry, and 400 ned fr the effluent of the potato protein, the adding of antibiotics 
tons of albuminous products were ' S is In no way inferior could achieve the same effect th- 
turned cut. 300 tons of which were n, the main constitu- out there being any danger att ed, 
of excellent quality with a 75 or 80 sture content 10-12%, | it is reported. The favorable effect 
protein content. — -80%, carbohydrates of potato flour was, in the tests 
Over a million tons of potatoes are —— Je, fats 0.9-1.0% undertaken, found to be part rly 
processed into potato starch annual- have shown that pronounced with very your : us, 
lv in the Neth nds. the starch 1ins important es- and its use was given prefer in 
content of the potatoes being in the ; —_ y ls in sufficient quan- various kinds of meals for young 
region of 20%. The remainder of tities. It was also said to contain a pigs. 

the potato, which was formerly cal ‘spaagt tamins, including vita- As yet only a start has been made 
ried away with the effluents, als san ag on this method of protein sey tion 

contains highly valuable constituents tests on a large scale have from potato starch effluent 
such as proteins -als, sugar al . ken by the Netherlands search is continuing with a vie to 
vitamins, and in the post-war years : Nutritional Research processing other valuable c titu- 
the Netherlands potat starch in- r.N.O., t xperimental station for ents from the effluents in f to 
dustry has vigorously a *k feeding “De Schot- | achieve the greatest possible fit 
search into ways rst er organizations. These | from the cultivation of manufactur- 


these valuable 


gaining 


satisfac- | ing strains of potatoes. 


tests gave 


Bulky Broadbottom says 


"Bigger Bottom means ff 
lower center of gravity!" <J 
y 


j 


. ». and you can haul more 
tonnage here. 


and steeper sides 
mean cleaner unloading. 


and wider conveyor 
unloads faster!" 


| The “bigger bottom” of the Dorsey Bulkmaster 


exclusive 36-inch-wide belt-over-chain conveyor 
| 
can’t slip and automatically maintains true align 


| body. 


| A fully-enclosed medium pressure air system guards 
against separation of feed ingredients and also results 


| in quieter operation 
| 


Bulkmaster’s extra capacity, speedy unloading 
efficiency mean more profits for you! 
Model B-A features also apply to 
Trailer Model BT-A. Auger -unload- 
ing Bulkmasters also in ‘'Bigger 


Bottom'’ design. 


[This means extra capacity: 390 cubic feet in a 10-foot 
y 


Self-Unloading 
Bulk Feed and Material Bodies 
MODEL B-A 


30" Rotary Air Lock Feeder is t 


efficient operation 


engineered for tas 


S its 


that 
Hose storage compartment is completely enclosed 


Even load distribution—Air Lock Feeder and al! drives 
located for balanced load 


Controlled unloading—Clutches on conveyor and ai: 
lock feeder permit independent operation when pit 
dumping 


By-Pass Doors for easy unloading into pits 
Sliding Hatch Covers with foam rubber seals 
For the FULL STORY, see your Dorsey Bulk- 


master Distributor, or mail coupon tod 


and 


| DORSEY TRAILERS 
j ELBA, ALABAMA 
1 Please send literature on Dorsey Bulkmaster 
Models as follows: | 

Bulk Bodies Bulk Trailers | 
| Air Unloading Auger Type 
Name : 
| Address 
re Send name of nearest Dorsey Bulkmaster Distributor | 
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FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 


By Frank B. Morrison and Associates 

Feeds aad Feeding has again been entirely revised, because of the many discov- 
erice made in nutrition and livestock feeding. In this 22nd edition, particular em- 
phasis is placed on the new developments. The numerous experiments are sum- 
marized whieh have dealt with antibiotic, arsonic and surfactant supplements, 
and with hermowes, including stilbestrol. Full information is given concerning 
requirements of varieus classes of steck fer the vitamins, ineludiag B and the 
unidentified factors. The Appeedix Tables are enlarged by 40%, with $ 

composition amd digestible mutriemts ef 1,100 feeds .... 9.50 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Leonard A. Maynard 
It covers the steadard tantly ded facts on feeding farm animals, and also 
the newly discovered taets | hew certain seids, minerals, vitamins, etc., can 
help im raising healthier, mere preductive animals. $ 
474 pages, 77 illustrations amd tables 7.50 


BEEF CATTLE, 4th Edition 


By Roscoe R. Snapp 
Covers breeding, feeds, feeding, ie trends, i t, ete. rr say 
of handreds of feeding experiments. Has ehapter en sterility by 
Harry Hardenbrooks, Jr., sesistant professer ef veterinary $ 
medicine, Lniversity of illinois. 6. 50 


USE OF ANTIBIOTICS IN AGRICULTURE (1956) 


Proceedings of the First National Conference 
Held under the Auspices ef the Agricultural Board and the Agricultural Research 
Institate, National of Sciemees, Keseareh Couneil, Oct. 19-21, 
1955. Ferewerd by L. A. Maynard, ehapters are sessions, presided ever by C. F. 


Huffman, Damoa Catron, H. D. Branion, J. G. Hersfall aad W. W. Spink. A 
eellection of scientifie papers and panel diseussions by $ 


RAISING LIVESTOCK 


By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 


This beok prevides the ewner, manager er earctaker of farm er ranch with easily 
feund, speetfle suggestions fer solving prebiems eonfronted im predueiag, handling 
and maneging livesteek, inelaoding prepering fer market, selecting, feeding, heus- 
ing, breeding and marketing infleemees. It tells of the many jobs to $7 5 

be done and exactly hew te de them. 519 pages, 24@ illustratiens...... . 0 


DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 


Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 
Pesed on the original work by Carl W. Larsen sad Fred 5. Putmey. Expanded 
16%, the Fearth Bditien adds new chapters en mimerais aad vitamins, aad much 


reeent meterial en hay-erep silage, grees land farming, — eattle health pre- 
grams, and digestion im the rumen aad milk seeretion. Designed fer use 36 50 
prefitably by the student aad the practicing dairyman. 614 pages...... 


DAIRY CATTLE—Selection, Feeding and Management, 
4th Edition (1955) 


By W. W. Yapp and W. B. Nevens, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of Illinois 


Part 1—Dairy Farming; Part 3—Seleeticn and Breeding; Part 3—Feeding; Part 4 
—Managing; Part Aspects; Part ¢—Milk —— Care and Mer- 
chaadising; Part 1—Predaciag HReaghages; Part §—Previding Geed 

Pact &—The Future ef Dairying. A receguized text of great valine $4 75 
te all engaged im dairying, ewpecially te . 


SWINE SCIENCE, 2nd Edition (1957) 
By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 
Department of Animal Science 


A complete yet ensily understeed reference for swine feeders, breeders and Gan 
im auxiliary serviecs te them. Cevers histery and development ef the industry, 


le 
type breeds, selection and judging, breeding, feeding, grains aad high emergy 
pes buildings 
disease prevemtion, marketing and slaughter, 00 
astrntions 


SWINE FEEDING AND NUTRITION (1957) 


By T.]. Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 


A meow text fer feeders, teachers ef animal husbandry and their classes, county 

agents, nutritionists aad werkers im veterinary pharmaceuticals. Dr. Cunka is 
cnet ef the Department ef Animal Husbaadry, a member ef the Nutritiesn Com- 
mittee ef the Amerieaa Society ef Animal Production and the Swine Nutrient 
Requirements Committee ef the Natiemal Keseareh Council. The book includes 
repertse om the most recent seiemtific feeding studies on swine. $5 00 
300 pages, 47 tables, 46 illustrations 


SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1956) 
By W. &. Carroll and J. L. Krider 


A guide te organization, establish t mt, feeding and $6 50 
marketing eperations in raising ef hegs. 196 pages, 66 illustrations... .. 


RAISING SWINE— 


By George P. Deyoe 


equipenem, health aad 


A practical ewime raiser's handbeek. Steck selection, record keeping, feeding, eare 
and handling, marketing techniques and preparing perk for home 36 95 
use. 447 pages, 201 illustrations, 40 tables ..... . 


THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1957) 


By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Pfander 


An presentation production, formulation and medication. Designed 
te tmerease feed efficiency, of terms. Valuable to ranches 
and farme of feeds frem right ereps, utilization ef plaat as pasture, 
silage, bay, aed as an officinily reeeguized feed preduct (meal, bran, grit, 
cake, ete.). and practical advice en medicated feeds, mineral feed- 
staffs, trace elements, growth stimulants and ehemicels of impertance te stock- 
— = and = wers. Useful te feed manufacturers, nutritionists, $8 00 
bielegy, ete. 600 pages, 175 illustrations, cloth binding 


a 


THE STOCKMAN'S HANDBOOK (1956) 


By M. E. Ensminger, M.S., M.A., Ph.D. 


Intended for stockmen, these whe eounsel with steckmen and fer teachers in 
animal agricultare. First 12@ pages particularly of interest to feed trade, as 
breeding and feeding of livesteek are covered. Other chapters have te do with 


judging, management, marketing, etc. The 1956 edition is the fourth printing, 
indicating strong demand for this guide. 596 pages, well 8 50 
illustrated, many tables. A practical handbook ..........-++-+eesseee e 


MANAGING FOR GREATER RETURNS in Country 
Elevator and Retail Farm Supply Businesses 


By Richard Phillips, Iowa State College economist 


Written as = basic reference beok for elevator and farm store managers, this book 
includes valuable information on ev P and emt. Some of the 
topics included are planning for maximum business efficiency, use of an effeetive 
accounting system, increasing employee productivity, improving customer rela- 
tions, improving purchasing, management of credit and $7, 00 
operati 500 pages 


SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS (1955) 


By Dr. H. W. Titus 


A small bat absolutely authentic and concise treatment of vital information fer 
feeders and feed manufacturers. 43 fermulas for diets and mashes, vitamin eon- 
tent ef ever 6@ feedstuffs; what feedstuffs are best, deficiency diseases; alse re- 
latienship between feed censumptien and egg production. $4 00 


THE GRAIN TRADE: How It Works (1956) 


By James S.Schonberg, Vice President, Uhlmann Grain Company 


A comprehensive book on the mechanics of merchandising and trading in cash 
and grain futures in the U.S. and Canada. Tells of what happens to grain follow- 
ing ite purchase frem the farmer, how it is graded, stored and conditioned, the 
establishing ef price even before the crop is planted, the role of the university 
professor im the grain trade. This authoritative book will become the leading 
reference book on this subject for farmers, county agents, legislators, $ 6 00 
fereign buyers, gover P i, etc. . 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 


By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 


Meets the needs of poultry producers, feed dealers and poultry students for the 
latest authoritative infermation on how to raise the best poultry by employing 
modern feeding metheds. It evaluates findings on the value of feeds, types of feed 
te be used and natritive economy. Deals with feeding and management $7 gS 
for various purpeses, chicks, breeders and egg producers. 632 pages.... 


POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 
Enlarged By Ww. Ray Ewing 
1,500 pages, 133 Uluastratiens, ef practical, factual infermation fer feed manufac- 


turers, feed dealers, hateherymen, breeders. New ehapter on anti- $] 2 50 
bioties, new grewth charts, feed fermulas for rapid grewth......... . 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 


By Morley A. Jull 
526 pages, 254 illustrations, eevers all aspects ef the poultry business, from plan- 
ning and building pealtry plaat te preparing peultry preducts fer market. Breed- 
ing teehniques, feeding procedures, disease control, incubatien; 7.) 50 
it is am “encyelepedia” ef peultry raising 


POULTRY PRODUCTION— 


By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 
Eighth Editien, 416 pages, eat and marketin and four plates. Deals with breiler 


reducti fleck maaagem: breeding 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 


By Ernest F. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 


New, 19655; a practical guide te hatehery eperatien for the experienced and inex- 
periemeed. Covers all phases of the business, including advertising, selling, office 
ck jen, 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 


By Morley A. Jull 


tar breads, imercasing ing pre aad ess preducticn, = 


KEEPING CHICKENS IN CAGES, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Roland C. Hartman, Editor Pacific Poultryman and Dale F. 
King, Dept. of Poultry Husbandry, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


steck. 364 pages, ter the highly $5.00 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition (1955) 


By Stanley J]. Marsden and J. Holmes Martin 


A text on turkey raising and marketing by Stanley J. Marsden, Pealtry Husband- 
man at the U.S. Research Center, Beltsville, Md., and J. Holmes Martin, Head of 
the Poultry Department, Purdue University. Covers breeding, rearing, feeding 
Preparatien for the market, shows, diseases and their prevention $ : 
and control. 1,000 pages, 124 illustrations 7.00 


THE FEED MIXERS HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition (1956) 
By Ross M. Sherwood 


A text for feed mixers with special reference to the nutritional 
formulation. A practical handbook for practical — es 


Orver From 


Minneapolis |, 


rile 
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| USDA Announces | Broiler Growers Elect ' cree 

PORTLAND — Delmer Stutzman, 
Wheat Support Aurora, was elected president of the 
i Price of $1.82 


Oregon Broiler Growers recently 
Delbert Burk, Harrisburg, 
ed vice president; Mrs. R. H. Ander- 

WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
t ment of Agriculture announced July 
1 that because of an increase in the 


was elect- 

HAMMERMILLS, FEEDERS, 
MIXERS, MAGNETIC 

SEPARATORS, ETC. 


son, Creswell, treasurer, and Charles 
Fischer, Oregon State College poul- 
try marketing specialist, was reelect- 
ed secretary. New directors are: Cor- 


gh 


age support price to producers for nelius Bateson, Salem, and Jim Fer- 1 
1958-crop wheat will be $1.82 bu., an | Ty, Sherwood, for three year terms; : h i 
increase of 4¢ bu. above the “ad- Dick Burdick, Eugene, two years, and Serving the feed indus- ; 
vance”’ minimum price for this year’s Don Norton, Eugene, one year. try for 47 continuous 
f crop announced in April, 1957. = years. Ask your Jacob- 
The 1958-crop average support of - son representative. 
$1.82 bu. compares to a national av- Installs Crumblizer 
erage support of ‘2 bu. for the 1957 : i 
BIG SPRING, TEXAS — Kimbell <1 
crop. 


Feed Mills, Big Spring, has installed 
a crumblizer mill for the manufacture 
of poultry feeds, according to Ray 
Winan, manager. Mr. Winan said 
feed in crumble form has become very 
popular with poultry growers of the 
area. Capacity of the crumblizer will 


be about four tons per hour. Mr. FEEDSTUFFS LEADER ff Id 
by the relationship of the total sup- firm in its e 
ply of wheat available to a deter- as secured several retail dealers in : 
. will not More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 


mined normal supply for the market- | West Texas. He this 
ing year. interfere with the company’s direct publication in the feed industry 
selling and bulk delivery, however. 


When the minimum price was set 

in accordance with “forward pricing” 
provisions of law, the USDA an- 
- nounced that the support price would 
be redetermined as of July 1, 1958, 
the beginning of the 1958-crop wheat 
marketing year, on the basis of the 


MACHINE 
WORKS 


1090 TENTH AVE. S.E. Dept. M 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. | 


said 


The July, 1958 wheat parity price 
of $2.43 per bushel is higher than 


the estimated parity price of $2.37 
bu. used to determine the minimum | 
price in April, 1957, the department 
announced. 
| No change is indicated in the 75% 
level of support announced in April, 
1957. This level is determined in a 
variable range from 75 to 90% of | ; 
parity on the basis wheat sup- 
ply relationships. The total supply of | 
wheat available for the 1958-59 mar- 
keting year is now estimated to be ’ 
187.9% of the normal supply. The eG 


ivailable total supply is considerably 
above earlier estimates when the to- 
tal supply was estimated to be 

141.8% of the normal supply. Under 

the law’s formula wheat supply 

percentage above 130% calls for the 

minimum 75% level of support. 

At a support level of 75% of i 
parity, the July, 1958 parity price 
calls for a 1958-crop national aver- 
age support at 4¢ bu. higher than the 

} minimum support of $1.78 bu. as an- 


} nounced last year 

ROBERT ©. HUTH RETIRES | 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The Chas. 


mixes: Lab-Mix for poultry, layers, broilers, swine 
and ruminants. Each is “Quality Controlled” for 


Feeders everywhere know Carnation | 
of the spectacular milk and butterfat rds pro 


A. Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee, 
has announced the retirement 
Robert C. Huth, its senior vice presi- 


dent and secretary. Mr. Huth is con- 
tinuing with the fifm as honorary 
vice president and consultant to the 
brewery sales division. He was elect- 
ed secretary and director of the firm 
in 1934 and vice president in 1950. 


For 28 Years Have Been a Proven and 
Dependable Source of 
ENZYMES 
Now — New 
WESTERN LIVE YEAST CULTURE 2-2-5 
and 
LACTO-ZYME 


are even higher in digestive enzymes based 
on latest experimental! data. These products 
carry a number of Enzymes, including Pro- 
teolytic {action on proteins), Amylolytic: 
Zymase, Maltose and Invertase (action on 
starches, sugars and fiber), Catalytic, Lac- 
tic Ferments and others. 


These Active Factors Con Be Added to 
YOUR FEEDS 
At Little or No Extra Cost 
You will be hearing more and more about 


Enzymes in nutrition. Why not have them 
In your feeds now? 


Write 


WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
Chillicothe Illinois 


duced by the world-famous Carnation dairy 
They know too that these records are the direct 
result of scientific research in the field of anima 
nutrition and feed formulation coupled with g 
breeding and management. Albers Lab-Mix was 
developed at Carnation Farms as part of this 
scientific research. Lab-Mix now is the “heart” of 
all Albers Feeds — dairy, poultry, beef, swine. This 
has enabled Albers feeders, like Carnation Farms, 
to back up good breeding with the extra nutrition 
needed to produce record results. 

MAKE THE SWITCH 
Albers “quality” in the feeds you mix...simply by 
switching to the Albers Lab-Mix Program. You, too, 
can enjoy the profits that come from repeat busi 
ness...month after month...because feedlot results 
are so consistently good. The answer for you is to 
get on the Albers Lab-Mix Program... NOW! 


ALBERS QUA Lab-Mix comes in five basic pre- 


Albers Milling Company 
LAB-MIX, Dept. F-78 
1016 Central St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Name 


Firm Name 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
| 


Now, you can have Carnation- 


Without obligation on my part, please let me have 
complete details about becoming a Lab-Mix dealer. 


uniformity and to provide the specific nutritional 
needs of the animals or poultry for which it is 
mixed. Feeders know it provides Albers quality... 
and they continue to buy Lab-Mix rations that help 


them make the most from their feeding operations. 


MANY ADVANTAGES. When you follow the Lab-Mix 
Program, you have the advantage of buying all of 
your quality controlled ingredients from one manu 
facturer — Albers. You earn quantity discounts you 
can pass along to feeders. It takes so little Lab-Mix 
to formulate feeds, vour inventories can be kept 
low. You can: price the Lab-Mix feeds you mix 
competitively and still make a nice profit. 


Other dealer advantages of the Albers Lab-Mix 
Program include: Proved formulas; mixing and 
feeding guides; advertising and promotion assist 
ance; convenient sources of supply to save trans 
portation costs on Lab-Mix; and consultant service 
for tags, registration and manufacturing. 


4 
| 


| 
be 
| 
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the issue of the following Saturday. 


Classified advertisements received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 


Rates: l5¢ per word; minimam charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 


$1.50 minimam. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office. If advertisement is keyed, 
eare of this 5 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 


Classified Ads 


Commercial advertising not accepted in 

classified advertising department. Dis- 

play advertising accepted for insertion at 

minimum rate of $10.50 per column inch. 
All 


Want Ads cash with order. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


WHIKLAWAY AIRBLAST CAK LOADEKs, 


east iron pulleys, new and used feed and 
sievator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P. 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE NC OSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson 8 8 < ecales; hammermilis; 


oa pers; h ntal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing Machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 


Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first iss throughout, § H.P. mo- 
tor drive Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis Minn 


‘AIR CONVEYOR” ‘SYSTEMS 
ssure blowers, new or used 
Ar size ty jistance or product 
y jer Co Box 14, Corona Del Mar, Cal. 


PNEUMATIC 


CHAMPION MOBILE GRINDER AND 
x ts. Chamy n Portable Mill Co., 
21 » Ave Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


USED 12-IN. BULK BODY, $695. GIVE 
types used mill equip- 
liettsville, Tenn 


FOR SALE—ATTRITION MILL, DOUBLE 
i Bauer Bros has two 30 H.P 

32 s dire ynnected. McLaugh- 
lin, Ward & Co Jac kson, Mich 


FOR I ARY DRIER, ALMOST 
new e 8° 6"x25' with furnace; 
ers two high roller 
r Best Equipment C 1737 West 


How 1 st., ago 26, 


MUST SELL AT ONCE — TEX REBUILT 
Un 


suspended units, 


$ ‘ h «(215 

is ne nveyor 21800-N, 

we new ive-tf t con- 

I ( 7th 
I e 18, Ma Tuxedo 9-0481 


FOR SALE—NEW AND USED UNION 
t M s, Fischbein and Wil- 

s ving Units Whizzer Con- 

ales, Mix- 


Write 


rs nd 1 Equip t 
M Equipment, Williamsburg, 


(8) LOU ISV IL LE 


Rot ryers, 6°x50', 6'x30’, 
6'x2 so dewatering presses, Davenport 
No. 1A, No. 2A, No "SA Louisville §-roll 
36 Spiral Ribbon Mixers 336, 100, 765, 
16 cu t. Storage tanks from 1,000 gal. 
to 2 gal., steel, stainless steel, alumi- 
nu Perry, 1403 N. 6th 8t., Philadelphia 
22, Pa 


12-TON PER c APACITY USED 
feed 1 r y including elevators, 


cold molasses mixing unit, two (l-ton ca- 
pacity) louble ribbon agitator mixers, 
har er t crimper, § 1t-Waldron 
new -ty pe asses mixing unit for miner- 
als, 18°x36 Eriez grate agt ret for floor 


lumy \ neg i ndition. For further 
leta te Hector Supply Co., Box 1311, 
Mian 


ALI ORNI PELLET MILL—LATE 30 
with cooler 


H.P. M mplete 


new + er if desire i 
\ ‘ I s lard Ca I 
I ‘ r 

| G t Hulle Scarifier; 

Howes Dury x M asses Mix 

ew A » American Molasses Mixer 

tor All sizes cr pers and 

! ! nd 100 Ib. Richardson 

s, I 12 N.E. 28th 

J n kla na City, Okla 


USED MACHINERY 
FOR SALE 


Molasses Pump with 72 H.P. 
open motor 
Eureka No. 24 Corn Seourer 350.00 
Leg—Galvanized Casing 32 ft., belt, 
buckets, pulleys and 3 H.P. open 
600.00 
Manlift 80 ft., belt, frame, 
5 H.P. open motor, electronic shut 
OF . 600.00 
Miscellaneous Electrical 
Prices F.O.B. E. St. Louis, Illinois 
Address Ad No. 3891, Feedstuffs 
Minneapolis 40, Mina. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


SALES — PREFERABLY INDIANA. B.S, 


griculture conomics. Five years’ farm- 
ing. 7% sales and management experience. 
Address Ad No, 3915, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
at 40, Minn 


AND SALESMAN FOR SMALL 

company or hatchery. Middle age, 

oa of schooling and experience. Poultry, 

and turkeys specialty. Go any place. Ad- 

dress Ad No. 3911, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn 


MATE RE, QUALIFIED TERRITORY MAN- 
r ~Twenty years’ feed ingredient car- 

ioe i sales, Indiana-Michigan, seeking bet- 
ter opportunity. Good references. Address 
Ad No. 3888, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 

EXPERIENCED AND SUCCESSFUL MAN- 
ager seeks association in multi-plant op- 
eration or general manager of large re- 
tail feed and grain business. Extensive 
experience in administration, production, 
purchasing and sales. Address Ad No. 
3876, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


PERSONNEL — PRODUCTION, 29 YEARS’ 
experience with one of the largest milling 
companies. Former mill manager and 
head of industrial relations. Recently in 
business for self. Present age 46. Avail- 
able immediately. Address Ad No. 3874, 
Feedstutts, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FEED ADVERTISING MANAG ER WITH 
thorough knowledge of advertising pro- 
duction and management, sales promo- 
tion, sales training, public relations, 
budget control, etc. Prolific writer, fluent 
speaker. Background includes sales and 
saies management. Address Ad No. 3909, 
Feedstuffs Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

DO YOU NEED PROFIT- MINDED SALES 
management talent in feed industry? 
Presently assistant sales manager for in- 
ternational drug house. Thoroughly fa- 
millar with profitable sales programs to 
farmers, feed dealers and feed manufac- 
turers. Animal husbandry graduate. Age 
30. I am interested in your offer. Address 
Ad No. 3902, Feedstuffs, Room 3214, 551 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥. 


HELP WANTED 


EACELLENT SIDE-LINE OB FULL TIME 
item for salesman selling to feed, grain, 
farm equipment dealers and farmers. Lib- 
eral commissions. Replies will be held 
confidential. Write Doane Agricultura! 
Service, Inc., St. Louis 8, Mo. 


SALESMEN WITH KNOWLEDGE OF 
wholesale feed trade wanted for sale of 
dried molasses in various areas of United 
States Write giving qualifications to: 
Doane Feed Products Co., P. O. Box 1108, 
Joplin, Mo. 


FE ED Ss ALESMAN WANTED FOR NORTH- 
eastern Nebraska and southeastern part of 
South Dakota. Long established firm. 
Commission basis with guaranteed in- 
come. Earnings limited only by ability. 
Experience necessary. Furnish character 
and business references in first letter. 
Our employees know of this ad. Address 
Ad No. 3906, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 


DISTRICT SALESMAN 
WANTED 


Need experienced man cal on feed 
dealers, hardware and im stores . 

to sell a product with quick acceptance. 
National distribution, advertising. Few 
choice territories 0; Good references 
required. Write, giving Py and 
sales bockground. 
ate interview will be arranged. "No phone 
calls. 

FARM-LINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Hopki 


ins, Missouri! 


PROCUREMENT 
MANAGER 


Have opening for Procurement Manager on 
East Coast in large poultry and iy ed 
foods processing plant of nationally known 
company. Must have technical education 
and thorough knowledge of indus- 
try. Experience in al of broiler 
growing is desirable. _All replies will be 
treated in strict 

Address Ad No. 3893, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Mina. 


TURKEY SPECIALIST 


For sales service work with feeders, dealers 
and salesmen. Handles management ond 
feeding problems, writes bulletins and 
specks frequently before groups. 

Must know TURKEYS, turkey diseases and 
have had practical experience in manage- 
ment and feeding. Live in Decatur, salary, 
expenses paid, company car, extensive 
travel. 

Please send complete resume to Director of 
Placement, 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company 
Decatur, Illinois 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED TO BUY—RETAIL FEED MILL 
in or near Ohio. Must be in area with 
good, diversified potential. Address Ad 
No. 3904, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 


FOR ‘SALE AT SAC RIFICE —_ COMPL ETE 
modern feed mill and warehouse in west- 
ern New York. See our Feedstuffs Ad 
June 14—write for brochure. Pierce & 
Cash, Inc., Realtors, exclusive agents, 21 
Main Street, Hamburg, N. Y.; EM 6680, 
Attention Jerry O'Keefe. 


BIG PROFI ITs — W AGON JOBBERS, DIs- 
tributors, calling on feed dealers, grain 
elevators, farm supply stores to seil fast 
selling Speedee Fabric Cement. Excellent 
sideline, steady repeats assured. Advise 
fully. Owosso Chemical Products, Davison, 
Mich. 


Fine Business Opportunities 
FEED MILLS and 
ELEVATORS 
We Can Help You When You 
W ant to Buy or Sell Your 
Business 
Phone or Write 
MID-WEST BUSINESS EXCHANGE 
Halbert C. Smith Plymouth, Ind. 


MACHINERY WANTED 


v 


WANTED—ELECTRIC TRUCK HOIST FOR 
unloading grain at elevator. Write: Goode 
Milling Co., Mangum, Okla. 


ALL KINDS OF GOOD USED GRAIN 
processing machinery. E. H. Beer & Co., 
Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


Feed Additive Studied 
For Growth Rate Effect 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—Feeding 
broilers low levels of furazolidone, 
penicillin, arsanilic acid, 3-nitro 4- 
hydroxy phenylarsonic acid and their 
combinations in a growth rate and 
feed efficiency study brought varying 
results, according to a report in the 
May issue of the Quarterly Bulletin, 
publication of the Michigan State 


| University Agricultural Experiment 
| Station. 


C. W. Pope and Dr. Philip J. 
Schaible, poultry husbandry depart- 
ment researchers who made the 


| study, conducted two different ex- 


periments in which they added the 
chemicals to broiler and_ broiler- 
finisher rations. 

Furazolidone, penicillin, or arsan- 
ilic acid fed singly did not always 
produce a growth response. Fura- 
zolidone, in combination with peni- 
cillin or with penicillin and “3-nitro,” 
gave significant growth responses as 
did penicillin and “3-nitro.” 

Highly significant responses were 
obtained with “3-nitro” for both 
sexes, but the combination of fura- 
zolidone, penicillin and “3-nitro” was 
significant for females only. A com- 
bination of arsanilic acid and penicil- 
lin, with and without furazolidone, 
increased growth rate in the males, 
but not in the females. 

Feed efficiency was improved quite 
generally with these chemicals, alone 
and in combination, over that of the 
basal rations, but the differences 
were not statistically significant, the 
researchers said. 


WANTED 


Man to run feed mill, must know pelleting and steam rolling 
equipment. Good salary to a man who is willing to work. 
Address Ad No. 3907, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


Mutual Millers Name 
James S. Schonberg 


Convention Speaker 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y. — James S 
Schonberg, vice president, Uhlmann 
Grain Co., will be the featured 
speaker at the convention of the Mu- 
tual Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. 
here “Aug. 12-13. 

Author of a daily letter on the 
grain situation for his company as 
well as author of a book, “The Grain 
Trade: How It Works,” Mr. Schon- 
berg will talk on the past and pres- 
ent of the grain trade and what is 
hoped for in the future. 

He will appear at 11 a.m. Aug. 13 
following a business session. 

A complete program “a entertain- 
ment is also planned for the two days 
A golf tournament will be held at 
the Moon Brook Country Club Aug 
12, and following a 12:30 p.m. lunch- 
eon Aug. 13 the members with thei 
entire families are invited to parti 
pate in an outing at the Kendall 
Club. Scheduled are a s ~~ game 
between “peddlers” and dealers, boat 
rides and games and “‘lots of food.’ 


Michigan State Reports 
On Urea Utilization 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—Addition 
of sulfur to dairy heifer rations con- 
taining high amounts of urea im- 
proved utilization of the rations in 
recent Michigan State Ur niversity 
tests, but the tests s 1 that other 
factors seem to be d fo proper 
utilization. 

Results of the trial were reported 
in the May issue of the Quarterly 
Bulletin of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Michigan State Uni- 
versity by Dr. C. A. Lassiter and Dr 
C. F. Huffman of the dairy depart- 
ment and Dr. R. M. Grimes and C. W 
Duncan of the agricul al chemis 
try department. 

Previous work at the station 
showed that the growth rate of dairy 
heifers was quite different when the: 
were fed grain rations in which urea 
supplied 30, 50 or 70% of the total 
nitrogen. In the most recent trial, 
sulfur was added. 

In the trial, 24 Holstein heifers 
were divided into three groups and 
fed grain rations in which urea sup- 
plied 30, 50 and 70% of the nitrogen 
Enough sulfur was added to the 50 
and 70% rations to make all three 
comparable in sulfur content 

Average daily gain of heifers f 
the three rations was 1.40, 1.34 and 
1.02 Ib. for the 30, 50 and 70% urea 
rations, respectively. Little differ- 
ence existed among rations in respect 
to consumption, but heifers fed the 
30 and 50% rations made 
cient gains than those fed the 70% 
ration. The difference in daily gain 
between the 30% and 70% rations 
was significant, and the difference be- 
tween the 50% and 70% approached 
significance, the report said 

“Sulfur improved the utilization of 
rations containing high amounts of 
urea, but other factors seem to be 
needed for proper utilization of grain 
rations in which urea supplies up 
to 70% of the total nitrogen,” the 
report said. 


more effi- 


Montana Firm Names 


Distributor for Texas 


SCOBEY, MONT.—The Martin L. 
Steger Supply Co., Seguin, Texas, has 
been named distributor in that state 
for the Truck Grain Blower Co., 
Scobey, according to Harold R 
Barenz, owner. 

The firm manufactures the Mon- 
tana Grain Blower, which handles 
grain, mash and pellets. 


ADDS BULK INSTALLATION 
MORRISON, IOWA—Farmers Ele- 
vator & Supply Co., Morrison, has 


completed a $50,000 installation for 
handling bulk feed. 
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Missouri Researchers 
Find Way to Preserve 
Silage in Plastic Bags 


COLUMBIA, MO.—It may be pos- 
sible soon for small-scale 
producers to buy high-quality silage 
in bagged lots as small as 100 lb. 
each, according to two University of 
Missouri agricultural chemists. 

Dr. Merle Muhrer and Richard 
Greenfield announced recently that 
forage harvested and stored in a 
tightly-tied plastic | makes high 
quality silage that livestock find pa- 
latable. 

The 


livestock 


Ww discovered this 


past year while wo k was being done 
on a research project in the agricul- 
tural chemistr department. Cooper- 
ating in the work was the Visking 


Co., Terre Haute, Ind., s 


ipplier of the 


plastic film used in the project 
The chemists found that sila and 
grain with a high yisture content 
can be stored and preserved success- 
fully in bags made of polyethylene 


The plastic film allows the silage 


but keeps air out 


h-moisture grain and 


age crops i plastic containers 
S several advantages, the sci- 
entists point out. Besides f ling 


small amounts of silage at a reas 


able price for the small-scale 


stock producer and the hobby farmer, 
it can provide the feed industry with 
a product that is not now available 
This, in turn, would give forage pro- 
jucers a market for a product that 
night otherwise be wasted 
St re of hig) ture grain is 
ublesome problem in many years 
ind this new development may be a 
valuable aid ir s respect, the sci 


Muhrer and Mr 


Greenfield used plastic tubing 25 
liameter cut to various lengths 
depending on how much silage was to 


t into each b 
the 


length, on 


be pu 

After was cut to the 
desired nd was tied tight- 
ly and then filled with 


tubing 


silage, packed, 
and the other end tied tightly. The 
esulting bag, with both ends tied, 
doi led iCK 1 Tl tly retied, was 
cor ent for stacking and handling 
as handles were formed by the dou- 
ble tying on both ends 
The two chemists noted, however, 
that anyone w s to store silage 
in plastic containers as a result of 
the new information must take ex- 
treme precautions. First, it is ex- 
tremely important that the ties at 
both is of the | e airtight. It 
is also important that the plastic isn’t 
punctured during packing or stor- 
age, as spoilage would result. If a 


2 
puncture or tear is found after the 


THE BIG DIFFERENCE 


between ground cobs and PAXCO DEHY- 
DRATED CORN COB MEAL is found in 
PAXCO's uniform high quality, elimination 
of spoilage worries, constant supply, and 
stabilized year-'round prices. Write today to 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
. Box 120 Paxton, Ill. Phone 222 


Clears $12.00 hourly 
From $500 investment 


/ 10" x 10” 


>> Krimper-Kracker 
= Ra 
with 
| |} LP. motor 
Missouri community miller reports invest- 
ment in modern dust-free grain roller 


returned so quickly he never missed the 
money. 

You, foo, can jump in and make a killing 
nowl while others sit idly by with 
outmoded “grinders” and bellyache about 
conditions. 

Write today for catalog on all 15 sizes. 


M. €. DAVIS SONS’ 


Box PN-185, Bonner Springs, Kanses 


silage is in the bag, a strip of pres- 
surized plastic tape should be pressed 
over the hole to seal it and keep out 


any additional air. 
They said further work is being 
done in connection with the project 


on methods of handling, preserva- 


tives, best size and kind of bag, nu- 
tritive value of silage and high-mois- 
ture grain stored in this manner, and 
feed recommendations. 


Integration Discussed 


By G.L.F. Manager 


ITHACA, N.Y.—Members, directors 
and employees of the Cooperative 
G.L.F. Exchange were urged recent- 
ly by E. Fallon, general manager, 
to find ways to reduce the disadvan- 
tages of integration to the farmer, 
ind to make the most of its advan- 
tages 


Speaking at an institutional con- 


ference of G.L.F., Mr. Fallon said, ‘To 
do this, we must remain flexible and 

ready, willir ind able to adapt 
to new needs and new demands. If we 


do so, I believe that we can help keep 
‘ontrol of this new development in 
the hands of farmers, to the lasting 
nefit of members.” 
Mr. Fallon was quoted in a recent 
issue “ G.L.F. Week, a publication 


ol the per ative 

Cie in farming bring about 
*hanges in cooperatives and G.L.F 
‘has always moved with the times,” 


Mr. Fallon said. He noted that there 
is nothing new about the basic idea 
of integration, but is now being 
applied to agriculture in a new way. 
The new integration takes in 
financing and production control; it 
specifies feed and other supplies to 
be used; it specifies management 
pract and under the new inte- 
yn, marketing is generally ar- 
nged by the integrator. 


ices; 


A few years ago, he said, several 
members threatened to take their 
feed business elsewhere if G.L.F. ever 
came out with a broiler contract. Lat- 

t a people stated 

if GL F.. did not come out with a 

weal contract, they would take 
their business elsewhere 

As a result, he said, a very limite: 
and experimé broiler contract 
was approve dt the board of direc- 
tors of GLF. 18 months ago. He 


said farmers report that the contract 
has h sy i favorable effect on the type 
ontract offered by competition. 


If this peso grows, there will be 
many far-rea effects on G.L.F 
he said. 


Holly Sugar Corp. 


Net Income Drops 


NEW YORK—Several adverse fac- 
tors, including low prices for by-prod- 
ucts sold for animal feed, were 
blamed by Holly Sugar Corp. for a 
drop in net income during its last 
fiscal year. 

For the year ending March 31, the 
firm had a net of $1,484,784, com- 
pared with $1,910,377 for the previous 
year. Commenting on the drop in in- 
come, Merrill E. Shoup, president, 
said, “Prices received for by-products 
declined with those of competing feed- 
stuffs.” A strike, growing weath- 
er and a wet harvest were also 
blamed. 

He pointed out, 


poor 


however, that com- 


pany livestock feeding operations 
brought above normal profits, “which 
offset some of the impact of the un- 
favorable forces.” 

Dried pulp production for the firm 


was equivalent to 2,125,007 cwt., com- 
pared to 1,741,074 cwt. for the pre- 
vious fiscal year, he reported. 
IOWA ELEVATOR SOLD 
KINGSTON, IOWA — The Meeker 
Elevator, located at Meeker’s Land- 
ing on the Mississippi River near 
Kingston, has been sold to the Des 
Moines County Farm Service Co. It 
was purchased from the estate of the 
late Walter R. Meeker. James A 
Shulte has been named manager 


Texas Station Reports 
On Use of Cottonseed 


Meal in Swine Rations 
COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS 


Cottonseed meal can be used safely 
plete ed mixtures or in pro- 
supplements for swine, mainly 


because of new methods available for 


I ssing the meal, evaluating its 
I n qualit ind determining its 
syp content 
I Texas Agricul il E-xpe riment 
Station re t published a bulletin 
his s er led “Use of Cot- 
tonseed Meal in Swine Rations.” 
The report noted that early results 
Irom the feeding of cottonseed meal 
s had indicated that one might 
ible to feed it in practical 
it iS 
When the < plete ration for hogs 
ns not more than .01% free 
SSY] the pigs will make good 
gains, according to the bulletin. In 
re riais irried out at the sta- 
) pigs have die 0 nor have any 
1 the si ghtest nptoms of cot- 
nseed meal injury go i the ration 
ied .01 r less free gossypol 
bulletin said that this means 
nseed n ils containing .04% or 
Dp i Sale for swine 
feeding rations fed contained 
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liberal amounts of good quality pro- 
tein. 

The protein 
rations is the 


supplement of sw 
principal th 


farmer has to buy, the report point 
ed out, adding that since cottonseed 
meal is rich in protein, and since it 


in a wide area at 
important to know 
its use in hog ratio 


is a feed available 
all times, it is 
more about 

Copies of the publication, Bullet 
898, are available from the Agricu 
tural Information Office, College St 
tion, Texas. 


Miles Anderson Joins 
ADM at Decatur, III. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Miles E. 
son has joined Archer-Daniels-h 
land Co., Minneapolis, as a 
for Archer Booster animal and ] 
try feeds in the Decatur, Ill., area 


salesman 


it was announced by Robert Peva- 
house, sales manager of the feed 
division’s central region. 

Mr. Anderson, a native of Viola 
Ill., has been engaged in feed sales 


management work for 12 years. He 
has been associated with feed firms 
in Quincy, Decatur and Joliet, Ill 
Before joining ADM, he was ma! 
er of the feed and merchandise d 
sion of Munroe Hatchery, Joliet 


> FOR 1958 

and EVERY YEAR 
MAKE IT 


rater 


Prater Pulverizer Co. 


"1537 So. 55th Court 


Air Power PRATERMATIC 


Screen Changer 


Chicago 50, Ill. 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW SHELLER! 


...combines a new fast cylinder 
sheller inside a reel cleaner! 


Less corn 
a in the Cob Pile 
-Less cob 
‘in the Corn Pile 


——\ PRODUCES MARKET GRADE CORN 
FoRDS RIGHT FROM THE SHELLER 


nn Master ig 


performance | 
class by itself 
1. It produces « 
grace r ect 
—eliminates the 
trovbiesome she 
ce e bs 
throvg eto 


MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY « Streator, 


of FORDS Hammermills, Movosses Blenders, Vertical Mixers, 
Corn Sholiers, Preumatic GroinVayors, and Portebis Processing Equipment. 
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TURKEY LAW 


(Continued from page 1) 


other poultry as little less than loss 
leaders. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture ex- 
perts here were not available to com- 
ment but when the turkey industry 
introduced this alleged self-help bill 
—nothing less than a Commodity 
Credit Corp. surplus commodity hold- 
ing action in which CCC would back- 
stop a turkey industry surplus— 
these experts expressed formal USDA 
opposition. 

Informed sources say it is likely 
that in the closing hours of this ses- 
sion of Congress the Kentucky pro- 
ponents will find that they have made 
possibly an interesting tour of the na- 
tion’s capital, but will obtain little if 
any consideration as to their legis- 
lation. 

Information available here to Feed- 
stuffs news says that the 
turkey as well as the other “self- 
help’”’ measures, such as the milk in- 
dustry measure, will not make any 
headway at this final session of the 
85th Congress, which is controlled 
by a Democratic majority in both 
chambers. 


sources 


INGREDIENTS 


(Continued from page 1) 


is 10% less in a bushel of beans 
than is the yield of 44%.” 

But, on the other side of the pic- 
ture, he pointed out that new crop 
cottonseed is near. More mills are 
now crushing soybeans, particularly 
in the South where the cottonseed 
crushing is curtailed currently. He 
said the supply of meal should equal 
demand by mid-August. 

The bulk price, Decatur, for Min- 
nesota shipment was $62 July 11, 
compared with $59 a week earlier. 
Unrestricted meal was $69 bulk, De- 
catur, July 11, compared with $66 
a week earlier. Traders said recent 
prices are at a five-year high. 

“The whole market is screwy,” a 
broker said. ‘They're selling Iowa 
meal into Illinois, as one example.” 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, commenting on the situation in 
its weekly feed market review, said 
processors haven't been able to keep 


up with demand despite record 
crushings. The report said some 
traders are getting demand from 


areas never heard from before. 

Processors said feed manufacturers 
have been fighting the rising price 
trend, but demand for feeds is so 
strong that they had to buy and now 
are scurrying to buy ahead and pro- 
tect themselves. Feed buyers point 
out that the oil price is low and that 
meal has had to make the margin 
for the crushers. 

“If feed demand continues, and it 
should,” one pr said, “I can’t 
see anything but strong prices for 
meal right through September.” 

While meal was sizzling, however, 
other feed ingredients held fairly sta- 
ble. Bleachable fancy tallow went 
up slightly along with meat and bone 
meal while tankage and fish meal 
held about steady 

Wheat millfeeds lost a little 
strength and corn was down. For the 
week ending July 9, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported that 
the average price of all ingredients 
was ony 50¢ more than the preceding 
week, 


CHICK INCREASE 


(Continued 


cesSO!I 


from page 1) 


in the same months of 1957. How- 
ever, in May, the hatch was 23% 
above the year before, bringing the 
cumulative production of egg - type 
chicks to 10% above 1957, the USDA 
points out. 

Broiler chick placements and egg 
settings in recent weeks have been 
25% above 1957, encouraged by 


> 


Dr. Herbert S. Wilgus 


JOINS RAY EWING—Heading up 
the research the Ray 
Ewing Co., Pasadena, Cal., is the new 
position for Dr. Herbert S. Wilgus, 
veteran poultry nutritionist who for 
the past eight years has been vice 
president and director of research for 
the Peter Hand Foundatien. In a re- 
cent announcement (Feedstuffs, July 
5), Ray Ewing said Dr. Wilgus has 
been appointed vice president and re- 
and cited 


program of 


search director of his firm 
his extensive work in formulation of 
commercial feeds for all types of live- 
stock and poultry. Dr. Wilgus is a 
Cornell University graduate, served 
as head of the Colorado State Uni- 
versity poultry depart- 
ment and later as director 
of the Colorado Experiment Station. 


husbandry 


associate 


slightly higher broiler prices than ir 


1957. In mid-May, the U.S. average 
was 20.1¢ lb., compared with 19.3 
in mid-May, 1957. Sla in June 
was about 16‘ th and ir 
May it was 9% up year 
Higher prices for red meats helped 
sustain broiler prices 
Turkey Hatchings 

Hatchings of turkeys are now run- 

ning close to last year, after having 


run sharply below a year ago for the 
first four months of 1958, Hatchings 
through May were 10% below 1957 
an amount that cannot be offset by 
increases in the rem 1g months of 


uni 


the season. 
November and December turkey 
slaughter, nevertheless, will be quite 


production until 


close to 1957, whil 

then will be sharply lower. Mid-May 
prices to farmers were 3¢ Ib. up 
from the year befor 27.1¢ this 


against 24.2¢ last May. Prices 


the holidays are likely to 


year 


through 


continue above last year 

An unusually late peak in 1958 
springtime egg production—May pr 
duction exceeded both March and 
April—has resulted in lower egg 
prices in late May and early Jun 
than at any previous time this I 
Egg prices, however, were still g 
erally about 5¢ doz. above the yea 
before. In mid-May, before prices 
had declined fully e U. S. a\ 
price rect ived by rmers was 35.5 
doz., almost 7¢ above 1957 

During coming weeks, egg produ 
tion will decline seasonally, and 
prices are likely to rise. In past 
years, the summertime rise has be 
greatest for high-quality large eggs 
because their supply declines by a 


larger percentage thi 
duction. 

With the hatch up 
this year from last, prices for pullet 
and medium eggs in the fall 
may show a wider differential from 
large egg prices than last year. Prices 
for small eggs were quite close to th¢ 
price for large ones in the late sum- 
mer and fall of 1957. In that year 
18% fewer chickens were raised for 
replacement. 


in total egg pro 
ment 


replact 


size 


CROP REPORT 


( i from page 1) 


sizeable reduction in sorghum grain 
below st ir’s record crop. Hay 
nk well below but 
to last year’s record, 
id nd well distrib- 
1. Forage rowth continued gen- 
luring June and 
0d to excellent 
conditi gener- 
xcellent with little 
ire to disturb market- 
kit the estimates of produc- 
S well as stocks on farms, as 
ned the report: 

CORN: The 1958 corn crop is 
t 3.3 billion bu hels, 3% 
ut 5! ibove aver- 
Th l, indicated at 45.2 bu. 
r har is somewhat be- 
v the 1 46.8 last year but far 
ve the 38.8-bu. average. Growing 
nditions du most of June were 

generally f rable for corn. 
The acreage unted to corn for all 
irposes is estimated at 74.4 million 
s, 0.5 ibove last year but 
De v average. About 6.7 


0! res of corn were placed in 


Acreage Reserve or 1.5 million 
tha t ear. 
In the Corn Belt, production is 


st at 2.6 billion bushels or 5% 

ist year. The indicated yields 

per acre are below the high yields 

st year in all states except Ohio 
Kansas 

rhe est ted 1,026 million bushels 

rn on s July 1, third highest 

rd ) below the 1,123 


farms a year ear- 
As of 
vere 410 million bush- 
lity Credit Corp 

reseal and pur- 
is compared with 
the same date a 


average 


OATS: | 1958 oats crop is ex- 
ted to 1 1,255 million bushels 
ind 3% below 
rage f ! 1 sharp reduction 
‘reage. T 1 of 39.3 bu. now 
spect early 2 bu. above last 
ir’s yield and sets a new record 
r the nation. Yields are expected 
turn out much better than last 
st North Central, 
ind South Central 
are down 
htly I regions. 
Farmers plan to harvest 31.9 mil- 
grain in 1958— 
9 low st year, 15% below aver- 
the smallest acreage for 
1934. The important west 
tral states still account for 
ibout one half of 
grain although 
is year is 9% 
I ind 20% below 
vest reduction for 
ed in Iowa, Kansas 
Missou! Acre e for harvest 
sharply in 
nd south At 


ifavorable 


} 


prospects 


te far 
S OI oats IO! 


wat 


t th 


some 
re wi 


on tarms 
‘ 


3 million 


at 9 
1 at 


i ir e@ar- 
pt the south 


vely few 


BARLEY: ly 1 conditions indi- 
t 1958 ley crop of 423 mil- 
ish 3° below the 1957 
136 million bushels. 
production is 
A slightly smaller 
harvest in 1958 and a 
pect yield account for 
ndicated decline from 1957. Ap- 
15 of the nation’s 1958 

North Dakota, 
Montana, while Wash- 
Minnesota, Kansas, 
Idaho, Colorado and South Dakota 
‘count for an additional 34% of the 


194 (-ot iverage 


( ) IS in three states: 


| Barley for harvest as grain is esti- 
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mated at 14.9 million acres for the 
U.S., about the same as in 1957 but 
34% above average. Abandonment 
and non-grain uses are indicated at 
8% of the total seeded 
which compares with 9% 
and the average of 11%. 

Farm stocks of old barley July 1, 
estimated at 62.5 million bushels, 
were the highest 


acreage 


last year 


since 1943, 48: 

larger than last year and 69% above 
average. This large carryover reflects 
the record high production of 1957 
Stocks of barley on Montana farms 


ff 16.9 million bushels were more 
than double those of a year earlier 
and were nearly 3% times average 


SOYBEANS: Another record acre- 
age of soybeans is in prospect, thus 
maintaining the upward trend that 
has continued for nine f 
years. Soybeans planted alone for all 


consecut 


purposes are estimated at 24.4 
lion acres. This is 12% above the 


previous record of 21.8 million acres 
planted last year although less than 
2% above the March 1 intended 
acreage. 

Soybeans in farm storages on July 
1 are estimated at 26.5 million bush- 
els. This is nearly 10 million bushels 
| less than on July 1 a year ago 
| still the third highest of record for 
the date. The 10-year average for 
July 1 is only 10.8 million bushels 

Disappearance from farms of about 
90 million bushels from April 1 t 
July 1 was the highest of record for 
the period and compares with about 
78 million bushels for the same period 
in 1957. The previous high. disappear- 


| ance was almost 81 million bushels 
| for the same period in 1955 

| ALL SORGHUMS: The acreage 
| planted and to be planted to sor- 
ghums for all purposes in 1958 is 
estimated at 21,698,000 acres 

below the record high 


acreage in 


1957 but 36% above average. The de- 


cline in sorghum acreage was largely 
confined to the Great Plains states 
where there was a sharp increase in 
wheat seeded for 1958 harvest, most 
of which will be harvested. The acre- 
age to be harvested for all purposes 
this year is indicated at 20.5 million 
acres compared with 25.7 million last 
year and the average of 14.3 million 
Stocks of sorghum grain remaining 

on farms on July 1 this year totaled 
28.1 million bushels, largest for the 


record put 


| date in the 3 years of 
last years 


represented only 5% of 
“bin-buster’”’ crop. 


CROP COMMENT 


| (Continued from page 1) 


than develop a cardiac cond 
tion in feed grain market bulls 
Reading into the USDA production 
estimates for new crop corn f 
connotation of farm-held 


the old crop. 


1ess 


stocks LO! 


| USDA says that farm-held stocks 
of old crop corn (1957) amount t 
approximately more than a b 
bushels on July 1, 1958, of which 410 
million bushels were under the USDA 


loan program as of May 15. Th 
USDA figure of stocks under loan 
of May 15 includes seal and pur 
agreement corn. 

Corn disappearance for the 
| June quarter, according to USDA has 


A pril- 
amounted to 647 million bush« is 
compared with 498 million last year 

It all adds up to an equation 
| ing some of substantially larger q 

tities of corn held at the farm le 
| This is without loan protectior 
available sometime in the m 
place if it grades for quality, p 
larly if the new corn crop 
through as now indicated 
USDA report for July 1. 

USDA officials are stunned 
crop outturn reports. They a 
their latest estimates, that there 
be as much as 400 million bu 
free market corn held 
coverage at the close of th 


outside 


| year, are an accurate estimate on the 
| basis of this crop report and that 
for storage stocks on farms of corn 


} as of July 1. 


4 
& 
ther in ed with plar 
e than a year ear- 
_ tnar iverage 
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THE FEED MARKETS 
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Demand — Supply — Trends — Prices 


Quotations on feed ingredients shown in these and adjoining 
columns are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for prompt delivery, 
unless otherwise noted. They are the latest quotations available 
from Feedstuffs correspondents and are not necessarily those in 
effect on date of publication. The prices represent fair average trad- 


ing values 


and do not necessarily represent extreme low or high 


levels at which individual sales might have occurred. A descriptive 
summary of supply and demand factors prevalent in the feed mar- 


ket appears on page 2. 


A AND D FEEDING OLL 
Bosten: Demand light: supply good; 600 
D, 1,8 A 18¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 18%¢ Ib 
300 1,500 A 17¢ It 0D, 750 A 15 It 
New York end steady price per t 
n irt 3 441% to 420 ib) I 
50 A 13%@1 1,500 A 15% @17¢, 2,250 
A 17% @2l0¢ ) A 19% @2l¢; 6 
l A 16@18¢ 2.250 A 18@19%¢, ) 
@2li¢e: f.at Massachusetts, New York 
Pennsylvan 
Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply good 0 D, 2,250 Ib., 300 D, 
1,500 A 19¢ it 300 D 17¢ Ib., all 
ex-warehoure jrume ine 
Minneapolis: 19.000 A 3 300 D, 2,250 
300 D, 1,500 20%¢ Ib.; 300 
It 
ind fair su rdequat 
ling wit! 1 
A gr a lion 
unite of vitamin A, | l pa d gal 
drums, f.o.b. Chicago, drums i 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
supy lequat 17 dehydrated, 100,000 
vitamin A $46.2 47.20 
Philadelphia: Demand dull; trend unse t- 
tled; supy fair; new 17 dehydrated $5 
Kansas City: Demand good; trend stead 
PI lequat +? iat fferings are r 
hea supplies of top quality material are 
i lehy i falfa meal with 17 
I tein A guaran- 
t i 17% 100 
reg sacked 7% 
1 protein 
12 suncured 
a crop sup- 
Pp 3 I 1 fine ground 
13 Pp in. $3 ) 
u N in 
Boston: Demand nd supr spotty; de- 
h t 17 $ I nal; suncured, 13% 
$4 
Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady 
mple i lrated 17 
Seattle: Demand f nd 
ply l pr ured 
vad nit lel 
trated $68 le ed, tru I is 
Omaha: Demand fair: s y ample: 17 
1 0 A units, bulk pe s $ Omaha 
basis 17 A 5 ed $36 
maha basis 
Los Angeles: Den 
weake upT if e 
meal, 17 tein 
lrat 7 
@i9: 
@46; s red ea 
St. I 
supply 1; 
hydra 1 
New I and r 
supply ample; 17 _dehy ira ted, vitamin A 
guarar ed 46 ts $44 1@ 45 
Buffalo: Demand trend steady; 
supply adequate; $55 Boston 
Portland: Demand slow supply ample 
trom 1 unchanged; suncured $36; dehydrated 
$5 
Demand fair supply adequate 
17% dehydrated with 100,000 units vita- 
$41 
and fair n dehydrated 
supply sufficient: new 
Tex lel ited $40 
Texas Kansas de 
AS rail 
pr n \-in. grind 
t $37 
Minneapolis Steady trend better de- 
mand ample supplies 17%, 00.000 units 
itamin \ reground pellets $45 meal 
42.50; granules and oll treated, bulk $42.50 
ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) 
supply am- 


fair 
lb.; yellow grease 


air to good; trend 
bleachable fancy 


New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply moderate 7% @8¢ Ib tank cars 

Leulovitie: Demand good; trend strong: 
ut Vv fi > hahle white lb white 
Ib yellow grease 6\%¢ Ib 

Chicago: |! nd good supply short 
bleachable fancy tallow, tank truck or car 
lots 7%¢ It grease 7\%¢ Ib. 

Ft. Worth: good; supply light: 
prime tallow, tank cars &¢ Ib.; drums 9%¢ 
Ib., f.0.b. north Texas packing plants with 
returnable drums 

St. Paul: Broader demand in both ex- 
port and domestic markets combined with 
continued tight supplies to raise the price 
to T%¢ Ib f.o.b producers’ plants for 
bleachable fancy tallow 

BARLEY FEED 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair: 
pulverized $44.50 

Boston: Demand slow; supply light; $45 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $45, bulk, delivered, truck lots 


(new crop). 

San Francisco: 
ple led $59; ground $58 

Ogden: Supply normal; 
whole barley $34@3 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; standard rolled 
$3 cwt., sacked; standard ground $3 cwt., 
sacked 


Demand fair; supply am- 


rolled $41@45; 


Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; 
needle 32¢@$1.10 cwt ground screenings 
$27 ed, Milwaukee 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady 
to ipply light; 63@65. 

Portland: Demand slow supply ample; 
trend unchanged; rolled $58, ground $56 

Baltimore: Demand good; supply light; 

Chicago: Demand good; supply light; $37 

BENTONITE (SODIUM) 

Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade- 

quat f Cincinnati, minimum 30-ton 
s: $0 granular $30.21; 200 mesh fine 
$299 

Chicago: Demand steady; supply ade- 


ste bh 


Wyoming and South Dakota 
granular 30 mesh $16.50; 
to 100 mesh $13.75; pow- 
$13.50; f.0.b. Belle Fourche, 
1m 30-ton carlots; 80 granular 
200 mesh fine $13.25 net. 


BLOOD FLOUR 


Louisville: Demand good; trend very 

strong; supply light; $112.50@117.50. 
BLOOD MEAL 

Ogden: Supply normal; $115 in 100-Ib 
bags, f.o.b. Ogden 

Los angeles: I emand moderate; trend 
stronger; supp! ght: $7.50 a unit of am- 
mor 

San Fi rancisco: Demand good; supply 
tight unit ammonia. 

notin: Deman good: trend strong: 

ght; $112.5 0117.60, 

Portland: er ood; supply ample; 


trer 


ago: Der supply tight; 
1 protein. 


Orleat ans: De 


New trend steady; 

supply ample $1 
BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply lequate; imported $66.50 in 20-ton 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
sup] rt acked, f.o.b. Cincinnati. 

Besten: I I and supply steady; $88. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 

$8 ex-dock, truck lots 

Louisville: Dema ne fair; trend strong; 
eur ‘ $90 @95. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trer nged $95 

Chic ago: and fair; supply tight; $80. 

Buffalo: nand good; trend steady; 
sup $90 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
juate ed, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, local 

New + atl Demand fair; trend steady; 
supt normal: $86@87 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; trend unset- 
tled: supply light; $56 

Cincinnati: ma poor; trend steady; 

Soston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
$54.25 22% $53 


Francisco: Demand fair 


San supply am- 
ple 

st Louis: Demand slow; trend lower; 

‘ $44 

“Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; 
Les Angeles: Demand and trend steady: 
suppl) $49 bulk, $53 sacked 
New vemand fair; trend steady; 
sups fair ots 10¢ Ib 5-ton lots 11¢ 
It ton lots 114%¢ Ib 

Louisville: Demand good; trend strong- 
er supp! ir; $46@47; strong due to 
s! of distillers and good mixer 
t in the South. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 

1) 

‘Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
$48. bulk, Boston. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply mod- 
rate; 26 $49.65 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 
Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady: 


supply limited: 10¢ Ib. in 5-ton lots; 11¢ 
It n less than 6-ton lots. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
10¢ 1 

Omaha: i11¢ Ib. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
10¢ It 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
pl 12 cwt 

_Loutavilte: Demand fair; trend steady; 

ly good; 10@10%¢ Ib. 

“Buffalo: dD nd and trend steady; sup- 
pl ample $9.75 cwt. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged %e Ib. 

Chicago: Demand good; supply limited; 
10@11%¢ Ib. tin ecarlots; 10% @12%¢ Ib., 
lel 

St. Louis: Demand cood: supply limited; 
10¢ Ib. in carlots; 11¢ Ib. in ton lots; 12¢ 
Ib. in less than ton lots. 

Cincinnati: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
ton lots 11%¢@ Ib. 

Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢@ Ib. 

New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
1l¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 

New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10-ton lots 
10¢ Ib.; 6-ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ 
ib., f.0.b. New Jersey. 


limit- 
@12%¢ 


supply 
10% 


Milwaukee: Demand good; 
ed; 10% @11%¢ Ib. in carlots; 
Ib., 


BUTTERMILK-CONDENSED 


Ogden: Supply normal; $4.40, 100-Ib. 


drum. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
$4.25 cwt. 

San Francisco: 
$5 cwt. 

Los Angeles: 
changed; 
100-Ib 

Boston: 
Ib. 
Wie hita: 


Demand fair; supply good; 


un- 
in 


Demand fair; trend 
adequate; $5.25 cwt. 
ewt. in 500-Ib. lots. 
Demand slow; supply light; 


good: supply insuffi- 
barrel. 


slow; supply 


Demand 
100-Ib. 
cwt in carlots. 
"New Orleans: Demand dull; 
supply ample; 
Louisville: 
supply normal; 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, including freight 
and tax) 

New York: Crystals $15.30, flour $10.30. 
Buffalo: Crystals $16.16, flour $11.16. 
Toledo: Crystals $18.06, flour $13.06, 
Boston: Crystals $16.69, flour $11.69. 
Limecrest, N.J.: Crystals $10.50, flour $5.50. 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 


adequate; 
trend steady; 


slow; trend steady; 


cwt. 


Demand 


$4.25 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $8@9 cwt. 
Los Angeles: er good; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $10.2 
Seattle: Demand and trend steady: sup- 
ply good; $14, ex-warehouse, truck lots 
Chi steady; supply ade- 
quate plain $9.6 bulk, in hop- 
per cars 7.67; — in boxcars 
$8.17 $1 premium 
grind tb bag $12.25 
100-lb. bag $11 50: bulk, boxcar $10; bulk 
hopper $9.50; coarse grind $1 premium, de- 
livered Minneapolis. 
CHARCOAL 
San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
ample: $141 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply le quate; $120, 25-Ib. bags, 
steady; trend un- 


»; hardwood poultry 
than 


ton lots; $144.50 
Demand and supply light; $100 
Chicago: Demand quiet; supply aenans te 
poultry charcoal $106 in 560-lb. multiw: 
COCONUT MEAL 
Los Angeles: Demand limited; trend firm 
moderate offerings opra cake $64@¢ 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
le: s t expeller $62 
Seattle: emand and trend steady; supply 
limited $68, tr lots (Canadian). 
Portland: good; trend higher; 


Demand 
limited; $65 


COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 


supply 


Boston: Demand fair; supply good: f.o.b 
New Yor 600 D, 2,250 A 21¢ 
2.250 A 20¢ It 200 D. 1.500 A 

New York: nd steady: pr 
in 55-gal. dr 413 to 420 Ib.) 
750 A 14%G@ 1,500 A 16% 2 

A 18%4 ¢ 3,00 A 21% @23¢; I 
1,500 A 17%@19%¢, 2.250 A 20@22 00 
A 22@23¢; f.o.t Massachusetts, New York 
or Pennsylvania 

CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply limited; $5@5.25 Ib 

New York: Demand and supply f 
trend steady; 4%@4%¢ Ib., f.0.b. east 
shore 

Boston: Demand good; supply short; 5¢ 
Ib nominal. 

New Orleans: Demand light; trend slow; 
supply limited; $92@95, f.o.b. Gulf. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are sacked 


yasis, bulk basis $5 less) 
Minneapolis: Feed $47.80, meal $86.80. 
Atlanta: Feed $53.98, meal $92.98. 
Birmingham: Feed $52.64, meal $91.64 
Boston: Feed $52.84, meal $91.84 
Chicago: Feed $41, meal $80 
Cleveland: Feed $49.14, meal $88.14 
Denver: Feed $51.51, meal $90.51. 
Ft. Worth: Feed $49.96, meal $88.96 
Indianapolis: Feed $46.26, meal $85.36 
Kansas City: Feed $41, meal $80 
Louisville: Feed $48.21, meal $87.21. 
New Orleans: Feed $51.20, meal $90.20. 
New York: Feed $52.43, meal $91.43. 
Norfolk: Feed $51.71. meal $90.71 
Philadelphia: Feed $52.02, meal $91.02. 
Pittsburgh: Feed $49.96, meal $88.96. 
St. Louis: Feed $41, meal $80. 


CORN OTL MEAL 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 

supply adequate; $50.18. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend weak; 

supply light; $50.68, off $9 ton. 
COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady 

to higher: supply adequate; solvent $74 

old process 75.50 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; trend un- 

settled upply light; $84. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 

83. 

Rey Demand slow; supply ample; 


$62 


ld process 


City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply tightening up as old crop cotton- 
seed dwindles but new crop will be avail- 
able by Aug. 1 in Texas; old process meal 
$68.50@71, delivered, sacked, Kansas City 
from west Texas; solvent meal $64@65, de- 
livered, Kansas City. 

Memphis: Demand light; trend steady: 
supply scarce; prime 41% protein, old proc- 
ess $65.50, sacked; new process, 41% sol- 
vent $64, sacked 


trend 


Seattle: Demand and supply fair; 
strong: 41 expeller process $69, delivered, 
truck lots 


San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; expeller $54; solvent $62. 

Omaha: Demand good; supply ample: 
41% solvent $67.50, sacked, delivered Omaha 


basis. 


Los Angeles: Demand limited: trend 
steady; supply ample; local production, 
40% protein $55. 

Ogden: Supply average: 41% $65@70. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply limited; 41% $76, sacked, imme- 
diate. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply limited; $68.25. 


Louisville: 
supply normal; 
$73.50. 

New Orleans: 
supply adequate; $79 

Chicago: Dem 
draulic $77@7 

Portland: 


Demand s \ trend stro 
old process $75 yr 


d good ipply 


adequate; $85 s 
Demand 


nil for nited 


; supply 

Worth: 

meal, but 

ings old pr 

carlots, 41 old pre 

tral Texas; solvent 41 ssypol $59.8 


seed 


delivered Ft. Wort! 
cottonseed hulis $1 
Worth 


I 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 

York: Trend st round Cu 
phosphate in 100-It bag $48, f.o.1 
trucks, New Orle J mville, Fl 
Philadelphia 


New 


or 


or 


STEROL, 


ACTIVATED ANIMAI 
POWDERED 


Trend t i t per lt 


‘innati: 

ample; 

ICU 18¢ Ib ware 
Kansas City: 

supply ample: 1,5 It 9 10¢ 

11% @12¢ Ib. in ton t larger 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL, 


POWDERED 
Der 
0 U 


Chicago: 
ate; 4,000 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 
3 Mini 1 I is 1 
n urr Cc A rir 


1ultiwall 


$66.50 in 
Coronet, 
minimum cal 


18% pl rus $81 


$64.98, 


Cincinnati: 


phosphorus 
cinnati. 
DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
Texas City, Texas: 18.5 a 
phorus, 25 m 
mum, 0.11 
$77.70 net t 


lumbia n 1 
‘qualized with r rest poin 
basis; bulk $3 ton les 


carload 
Chicago: Sto food g 18.5 phos- 


b 


“Minneapolis: I rus, 2 
‘ium granu r fine ¢ i $94.1 
ere i. le ilk 

Trenton, ‘Mich: Minimum phost rus 
f.o Tr 
osphort 


$83.25 ente 
minimum ph¢ 
ne gu 
100-Ib. multiwa 
Portland: Demand ge 


trend u r 


Cc 


yn tn 


18% % phosphorus $92@9 


DISTILLERS D GRAINS 


c ine inn: ati: 


su 
Seattle: 

ply 
San Fi incisco: 

yle nlubles 


ille: 


light | 
Buffalo: 

higher; 
Boston 


supply I 
DRIED BEET 
San Francisco: Der 1 good; suppl; 
fair; $45.61 
Atlanta: Demand fa trer ly 
ply limited; $66.80, s , ed 
Milwaukee: Demand sur ticht 
molasses $60, plain $61, bot nominal 
Los Angeles: Demand ¢ trend steady; 
supply ample; molasse $48 
Boston: Den and 
Ogden: Su rn 
Seattle: Demand slow; trend 
ply good; $45, deliver 
New Orleans: I 
supply ample: $5 
Portland: Demand good: supply limited 
trend unchanged 
Ft. Worth: Dem 
cient; carlots 5 
ered Ft. Worth 
Buffalo: Dem 
steady; $68.50 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Demand supply tight; 


and poor; supply fair; trend 
sacked, Boston. 


good; 
Ogden: Supply normal; $7.25, 100-1b 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply 
ple; 11¢ Ib 
Los Angeles: Demand 
supply limited; $11 cwt. 
Milwaukee: Demand 
trend steady; $10 cwt. 
Buffalo: Demand good; 


bag 
am- 


good; trend stea 


dy; 


and supply fair: 


trend steady; 
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ng; 
| 1 slow; trend steady; 
80 
ply tight; h 
Buff | to 
n. 
4 
> 
| 
4 
| 
1 20 ICU 13@17¢ bageced 17@18¢ irur 
= ha a | f.o.b. or delivered basis Pen: nia, Dela 
000 
000 
supply moder 
; + in ton lots; less ts 17¢ 12 
, . | 000,000 units per !t 5 tons to a i 
’ me | 28¢ Ib.; ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 
Pd 
Ty fine granu n e 
s D., minim bags, $48 in bulk 
$13.50 net; Tenn.: Mir phorus 18 
minimum calcium 3 max 
36%, Maximum fluorine 8 $69.12 net tor 
f.o.b. Wales, in 100-Ib. mult bags, $3 
| less fn bulk. 
Houston: Min imum phosp! mini- 
mum calcium 32 max 1 im 
maximum fluorine 19 § net tor 
f.o n, 100- mu gs 
a.: Minimur s 17 
| um 34 m fluorine 4 
reall 17 carload $60, tru 1 $60.75, net 
ron ton, f.o.b. Coronet in 1 mult ll bags, VA 
in 
“| xi 
$3 net ton less than bageé mate 
Columbia, Tenn.: M I rus 
in 100-Ib. papers, basis Heights 
Ill., or Nas e, Tenr thar 
Ib. $93.25; 21 phos It r 
more, $94.50 basis Ch ts nd d 
a N hville: less t n 20 $ 4.5 bulk 
| | or hoppers $3 net ton less thar 
| material 
Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
Wak $ 5 f tt 
| | 
| } 
| | 
| 
1; supply ampl 
: 
fair: tr nd a3 suD- 
| er 
5 Demand end 
dist wn for J r nt sor 
as time in the fall; no pr tion ble 
rk $62 bles $77 
7%¢ Ib. 
Kansas City: Demand 
| 
4 
ja 


over 


supply limited; $10.85 cwt. 


Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; 11@12¢ Ib. 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend un- 


changed; supply adequate; $9.25@10 cwt } 
Chicago: Demand good; supply scarce: | 
medium acid $9.75@10.25; sweet cream $10 | 
@10.50 cwt. in carlots. | 
DRIED CITRUS PULP 

Los Angeles: Demand good: trend firm; 
supply limited; orange pulp $39 bulk, $44 
sacked; lemon pulp $37 bulk, $42 sacked 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
fair; meal $52. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply limited; $586.50, sacked, immedi- 
ate; meal $50, nominal. 


Boston: Demand spotty; 
priced date of shipment 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $48.50, sacked, f.o.b. Florida points 
New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $48@52.50, f.o.b. Florida 


supply adequate; 


DRIED SKIM MILK 
t Demard 
Ib. tn carlots. 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
$12.50 cwt 


and supply fair; 11¢ 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; 10% @11¢ Ib 

Ogden: Supply normal; $15.15, 100-Ib 
drum 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair: 
13%¢ Ib 

Los Angeles: Demand fair: trend steady: 
supply limited; $14 cwt. in less than ton 
lots; $13.75 cwt. in ton lots 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
$11 cwt. 

Louisville: Demand slow trend steady; 
supply normal; 11@12¢ Ib 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $1212.50 cwt 

Minneapolis: Steady trend; good demand: 
tight supply; $10.75 cwt 

Baffalo: Demand fair: trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; spray $10.65 cwt.; roller $11.50 
cwt. 


Portland: Demand good: 
trend unchanged; 13¢ Ib 

Chicago: Demand improved 
ening; $10.50 cwt. in 


supply ample; 


supply tight- 


carlots 


DRIED WHEY 
Los Angeles: Demand 
ble: supply adequate; $5.90 cwt 


steady 


trend sta- 
in carloads; 


$6.15 cwt. in 
San Francisco: Demand steady: supply 
good; $5.50 cwt 
Boston Demand steady; supply plenti- 
ful: $5.75 cwt 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; | 


25 cwt | 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate: $5.35 cwt.; sweet $5.75 
cwt 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady: sup- 
ply good; $6.40 cwt., -warehouse, I.c.1 

Kansas City: Dems air; trend steady 
supply adequate producers’ points 
for both regular and partially delactosed, 
with regular in limited supply because of 
light production 

Ogden: Supply average: $6.90, 100-Ib 
bag 

Chicago: Demand good; supply fair; $5.25 
ewt., f.0.b. plant 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend firm 
supply ample; $6@6.25 cwt 

Louisville: Demar slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; 6@6%¢ Ib 

Minneapolis: Steady trend: good demand: 
ample supply: $5.40@5.6 other 
sources quote $5.25, f.o.t lants 
for both regular and pa 

Portland: Demand i: supply nple 
trend unchanged: $6.10 cwt 

Ft. Worth: Den ; supply ade 
quate; carlots, stan 6 cwt., sacked 
delivered Ft. Worth any Texas points 
or in ton lots, f.o.b. waret S Ft. Worth 


FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 


Los Angeles: Demand very good: trend 
steady; no offerings; $1.28 a unit of protein 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


f.o.b. Alabama and 
immediate. 


ply limited; $94, sacked 
Georgia producing points 


Boston: Demand steady; supply poor; 
$88, f.0.b. eastern shipping points 
Salisbury, Md.: Tre unchanged: good 
demand; tight supply; $94, f.o.b. producers’ 
plants. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good: supply very 


limited: 85 to 87% protein $95, f.o.b. trucks, 


north Texas plants. 


FEED GRAINS 
KAFIR-MILO 


BARLEY - CORN - OATS - WHEAT 


From Every Grain Producing Area in United States 


+ 


FISH MEAL 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply adequate; 40% $160 

Seattle: Demand good trend steady; 
supply limited Alas} herring $2.35 a unit 
protein, ex-dock. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 60% 
$130@133 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply an 
ple Peruvian fish meal $2.15 a unit o 
protein 

Los Angeles: Demand light; supply ade 
quate; trend steady; local production, ¢ t 
protein $2.30 a unit 

Ogden: Supply average; $2.20 a unit, f.o.t 
Coast 65% $151@153 

Atlanta: Demand f trend steady; sup 
ply Mmited; 60% $143, sacked, subject t 
production 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair 
6 $156.50, Milwaukee 

New Orleans: Demand light; suppl 
ited: trend steady menhaden, 60 13 
@135.50: scrap $129 131, f.o.t Gulf 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend stead 
sup! light $1 

Minneapolis: trend: good de- 


mar ec 


tuation; 60% $152 


herring $2.25 a Wie 

Chicago: Demar | ery ! 
ited: eastern n } 60% PD 
tein $135@136: western blended, 60 t 
tein, no offerings f $132 } hw 
herring-salmon bler ff nes: ¢ i 

73% pr in $ a unit of f 
tn tion: 60% 
Jelivered Midwest points 

Portland: Demand f trend higher 
supp! ample; $2.3 a unit f.o.b. Van 
couver 

Buffalo: Demand good trend stead 
supply limited; 69% protein, menhaden $14 
bulk $145 sacked 

Ft. Worth: Demand good: limited offer 
ings: 60% menhaden meal $132, f.0.b. Gu 
ports, subject to ea) 

HAY 

Ogden: Supply average; $1 bale; $12 tor 
in the field 

Los Angeles: T i stead trend ur 
changed; e: U.S. No. 1 $ 
29 leaf 3 q 


green $27@28; U.S. No 


26 
Boston: Demand nd PI seas 
stendyv: old crop $38@ 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply geht: 
$32@25 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady 
supply adequate: by truck, No. 1 timoths 
$22.50: No. 1 red clover $25: No. 1 s¢ i 
cutting alfalfa $27: No. 1 clover and tir 
othy mixed $27: wheat or oat stra $23 
Wichita: Der 7 sur 1k te 
prairie $12, alfalfa $1 
Seattle: I w: tre at ‘ sur 
lv 1: ¢ gs. 2 green $2 le 
livered truck lots 
Louisville: Demand du! trend steady 
supply rood No t f 
lo 2 f 
on $2 ast 
best fn Ju 7 
will exte 
Portland: supply mple 
trend unchanged; $23 
far falf n 
ti T g 
falfa $36@38. 
$ No J 
points 
HOMINY FEED 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend stead 
supt rdequate: $55 
Boston: Demand good; supply fair; $61.5 
Memphis: Demand nil trend s i 
supply ample: white $55, yellow $85 
Kansas City: Der tog i; trend 
ate supply tie Saw llow $44 
bul more for rocks 
Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair 
$49.50, sacked Milwau 
St. Louis: Demand good: trend higher 
supply adequate; yellow $52.5 
Seattle: D nd f | dy: sup 
Louisville: i tend 
supply normal; $53 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend weal 
supply light; $54.5 5.25 
Baffalo: Demand fair t 
steady; supply fair; $57.50 
Chicago: Demand fair 
$52.50@53 


OFFICES: 


| CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


Memphis 
Norfolk 
Nashville 
Enid 
Minneapolis 
Louisville 


New York 
Chicago 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 


San Francisco 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Winnipeg 

Los Angeles 


Fort Worth 
Buffalo 
Toledo 
Houston 
Galveston 
Portland 
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LINSEED OIL MEAL Chicago: Demand fair; supply tight; 5 
2.50 
Cincinnati: I nd poor; trend steady protein $110@112.50. 
cher lequate Buffalo: Demand good; trend stronger 
i} supply limited; 60% meat scraps $11 
Bost pply rht $120 sacked. 
light; Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply ext 
; ly light; meat and bone, 50% 115, f.o.t 
Philadelphia: l i ipply fair; or delivered 3%. Worth. 
Kansas City nd w; trend snaenet MILLFEED 
t ecause 
t eal $56 Minneapolis: Stronger trend; imy ed 
‘ . eal $62 demand; supply tight for nearb; bran $33 
jon @33.50, standard midds, $38G 
Y 8 6, red dog $48@51 
Wichita sufficient midd $4 re | 
: | Kansas City: Demand fair; trend 
steady for nearby but weaker f 1 
3 vn, 29 | on bulk feeds; supply tight f 
“ | adequate for next weel bran 
horts $33.50@ 25, sacked br 
San incisco ) m 
| 25 shorts $31.50@32.25, midd 
31.50, bulk 
Omaha . se basis Kansas City bran $27 
4 . shorts $33.75@34.25; bran declined $ 
Seattle sup shorts $7.75, compared with the 
1s “ry week 
Ft. Worth: Demand good at k 
levels; limited offerings for 
Ne 2 . tre tan 
Orlean rend s dy; shipment; carlots, burlaps pr ‘ . 
35.50, gray shorts $42.50, delivered 
ouis le trend etr 
common points; $2.50 lower on brar 
— lower on shorts compared wit I 
week 
Minneapolis 1 demand: : 
linneapoli good deman Chicago: Millfeeds slipped to 
els during the week ending Ju 
Chicago ¢ 7 juate; ing increasing supplies and s 
Port! demand. High prices of recent 
or in¢ ample out f a temporary shortage be 
crops observers said and the 
Fe. We = 98: + Nets everting to normal. Quotation t n $35@ 
pertle 5.50 ) 
midds 
St i 
MALT SPROUTS supply 
Cincinnati f trend stead $329@39.50,. 
Boston ed; | | 
| supply adequate; bran $40; midd : 
Milwaukee supply fair; | Omaha: Dems ly; supy 
ent $4 bran $30 ‘ 
New Orleans i steady bulk, Omaha 
Boston: Demand cautious; suppls 
Chicago te lar; bran $47.50, middlings 53 
; Baffalo: Mixer demand weakened nd 
bran ind middlings declined The mixer 
MEAT AND BONE MEAI business, however, ranged fror 4 
San Francisco good sup] excellent Runnine tir f tt 
$ a full week. Quotations Tu 9 
Omaha t $1 $37.50@39 middlings $43.50@4 
$ ( 5¢ The bulk different 
Los Angeles trend t 
nd 
48@ 48.50 t 
Cincinnati | | 
t hiladelphia: Demand dull; sur f 
‘ ran $47, standard midds. $56, red d $ 
Boston $1 New Orleans: Demand good; t 
Seattle nd ady 
t For DEHYDRATED ALFALFA= 
Wichita ipply iff 
5 5 quo 
New Yor T t 1 up 
$1 6 $115 
Kansas City trend ty 
i t ps 
Ogden 1 | 100-It 
st Louis t l 1 
St. Paul ind BETTER DISPERSION! 
ex 
f DUST-FREE! FREER FLOWING! 
MORE UNIFORMI 
Louisville i strong 
New Or CONSOLIDATED BLENDERS INC. 
*TRADE 
Portland upply limited; Fremont, Nebr. + Phone Park 1-9000 nae 
2 unit protein 
< 
\ 
ey VITAMIN-@-STABILIZED 


oO MIDLAND WESTERN, INC. 
160 W. SPRUCE ST., READING, PA. 


Kansas City 


St. Louis 
Chicago 
Buffalo 
Omaha 
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supply sufficient; bran $40@40.75, shorts 
$46@46.75 
Louisville: 
weak upply 
bran $40, mixed 
middlings $50 
Memphis: Dem: 


Demand dull; trend very 
good; off as much as $12; 
feed $43.50, shorts $47.50, 


nd poor; trend lower; sup- 
ply wheat bran $36, gray shorts 
$42 standard midds. $42. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited 38, delivered, common transit 
points riots 

Portiand: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $38. 

San Francisco: Den 
ple; millfeed $46.50, red bran 

Los Angeles: Demand and 
er supply idequate standard 
$45.50@4t red bran $46 
Ogden: Supply 
1 red brar 


and fair; supply am- 
$51.50 
trend weak- 


mill run 


to Utah 
run $36, 


and 
mid- 
and mill 
$48: to California: red 
middlings $48.50, 
Los Angeles. 


MINERAL FEED 


I 


r 
f.o.b. San Francisco 


Sioux City: 50-Ib mineral blocks 8.2% 
phosphorus $9 7.5 phenothiazine sheep 
miner t $4 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good purty e with ltodine 

Seattle: De nd fair; trend steady; sup- 
I g 1; mixer mineral $48, ex-warehouse 
all-pur se miner $85, ex-warehouse 

Wichita Demand good; supply ade- 
quate sll-purpose with iodine, 50-Ib. blocks 
$95. 1 t bags $90, f.o.b. plant 

Ogden: Supply average; $110 in 50-Ib. 

locks granular, bags. 

Portla I nand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $42 

Ft. Werth: Demand fair; supply ample; 
all-purpose granules $89, block $94; min- 

phosphorus 6% granules $105, block 
attlie-sheep mineral, 7% phosphorus 
es $99, block $103; hog mineral phos- 


granules $88, phosphorus 2% 


50-lb. paper bags). 
MOLASSES 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; blackstrap 16¢ gal f.o.b. Houston; 
i ered | Worth, truck 35.06, seller's 
market price date of shipment. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; 
lequa 18%¢ gal., fob. Albany 
Kansas City: Demand siow; trend steady; 
adequate; 14\4%¢ tank car, New 
Orleans for July, 14%¢ for August 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good f.o.b. Seattle, tank car lots 
or truck lots 

New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady blackstrap 18¢ gal., tank 
irs, tank wagons, f.o.b. New York. 
Boston: Demand steady; supply plenti- 
fu 18%¢ ga tank cars 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
my t strap 14%¢ gal. tank 


f.o.b ‘New Orleans. 
Sen Francisco: Demand and supply good; 


25. f.o.b. « Richmond, Cal 

Atlanta: Good demand steady trend; 
limited supy citrus $20 bulk, f.o.b. 
Florida producing points, immediate 

Los Angeles: Lemand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $25 bulk, f.o.b. tank 
cars 5.25, bulk, f.o.b. tank trucks 

Milwaukee: Demand und supply fair: 
blackstrap 13%¢ gal f.o.b. New Orleans 

St. Louis: Demand siow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 14%¢ gal., New Orleans. 


Louisville: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 


COB ABSORBENT FEED BASE 
HARD WOODY RING PARTICLES REMOVED 
Mixed With Molasses for Livestock Feed 
Will Absorb More Than 5 Times Own Weight 
Bagged in 4Ply Sewed Paper Bags 
TI-CO INDUSTRIES, INC. 
TIPTON, INDIANA ELWOOD, INDIANA 
P. O. BOX 185 FEDERAL 2-5942 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Feed Ingredients of All Kinds 
FORMULA MIXING FOR DEALERS 


Excellent References 


YOUR LIVESTOCK FEED with 


Wew Englander vitatizer 


For full details, write to 


NEW ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 
177 Street aston 9, Mess. * HUbberd 2-1682 


ply ample; 14%¢ gal. blackstrap, tank 


car lots, New Orleans. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 15¢ gal, tank cars and 
trucks; 600-Ib, customers’ drums $9.62. 

Minneapolis: Steady trend; moderate de- 
mand; ample supply; 14%¢ gal, New Or- 
leans; $34.50, f.0.b. terminal. 

NIACIN 
New York: Trend steady; $8 kilo, 10- 


kilo lots; $8.20 kilo, 5- 
$8.30 kilo, 1-kilo lots; 
paid to destination. 


OAT PRODUCTS 


and 2%-kilo lots; 
freight prepaid or 


Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; rolled $63, ground $60, 
cleaned $63. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 


reground oat feed $13.50@14; 
feeding oatmeal $70@72; 
$s2@84 

Ft. Worth: 


fine ground 
feeding rolled oats 


Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; oat milifeed $43.95; reground oat 
millfeed, 3% protein, sacked $22.45; 8% 
protein, bulk $27. 

Memphis: Demand poor; 
supply ample; 3%% protein, 
feed $20.50 

Philadelphia: 


pulverized 


trend steady; 
reground oat 


Demand slow: supply fair: 
white $53; Canadian oat feed 
oat feed $25. 

Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; reground oats $17; pul- 
verized white oats $49; rolled oats $85. 

Boston: Demand steady; supply fair; 
white pulverized $55; ground mixed $45.30; 
reground oat feed $23. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easier: sup- 
ply $48, bulk, delivered, truck ‘ots. 
Demand fair; trend un- 
adequate; pulverized, local 


domestic 


‘Cincinnati: 


changed; supply 
production $57 

Louisville: Demand slow; 
supply normal; reground $22; 
feeding $79.50; pulverized white 
crimped white $69.50 

Minneapolis: Stronger trend; improved de- 
mand from more forward buying; adequate 
supply; feeding rolled $82; pulverized $44; 
. eding oatmeal $70; reground $17; crimped 
58.50. 


trend steady; 
rolled $86.50; 
$51; 


OYSTER SHELL 


Portland: Demand good; supply ample: 
trend unchanged; western $32, eastern $38, 
granite $26, shell flour $16 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $14.80. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple $15, eastern $26. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
paper $25.36 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
adequate; $21.75. 

Demand and trend steady: sup- 
ply goo« eastern $36, delivered, carlots. 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply plentiful; $14.80@165. 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply normal; in 80-Ib. bags $23.17, 50-Ib. 
bags $23.42, 25-Ib. bags $25.67. 


PEANUT OTL MEAL 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


grits 


local 


ply limited; 45% $67, sacked, immediate. 
PEAT MOSS 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend $3.25 bale 


nchanged 
: »smand moderate; supply mod- 
75, standard 7% cu. ft. bale. 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; $3.15 
bale in irlots 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair: 
$2.98 bale f.o.b. pier. 

New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend lower; Canadian, 7 cu. ft. bale, 
veneer wrapped $3.32, freight prepaid; Ger- 
man 7% cu. ft. bale $2.87, at dock, New 
York. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $2.70, bale, delivered truck lots. 


Demand and trend steady: 
Canadian 6.1 cu. ft. bales 


Los Angeles: 
adequate; 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $3.75 bale. 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 

New York: Trend steady; granular or 
erystals $1.90 Ib. in 250-Ib. drums, $1.92 
Ib. im 100-Ib. drums, $1.95 Ib. im 25-ib. 
drums 99% KI in calcium stearate or 
carbonate mixtures, $1.81 Ib. in 260-Ib. 
drums or 200 Ib. lots, $1.83 Ib. in 100-Ib. 
drums, $1.86 Ib. tn 25-Ib. drums; f.c.b. New 
York, New Jersey or Pennsylvania, freight 
sllowed to destination on 100-Ib. drums or 
larger packings 


Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures, 250-lb. drums $1.81; 200 Ib. in 
100-Ib. drums $1.83; 25-lb. drums $1.86, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati. 

POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply very 
limited; 55% protein $95, f.o.b. north Texas 
plant 

Boston Demand active; supply short: 
$113, fo.b. eastern shipping points. 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady: 
offerings; $2 a unit of protein. 
Atlanta: Demand good; trend strong: 
limited; $110.50, sacked, f.o.b. Ala- 
and Georgia producing points, im- 
ate 
Salisbury, Md.: Trend unchanged; good 
demand; tight supply; $101, f.0.b. producers’ 
plants. 
RIBOFLAVIN 

New York: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4%¢ gm. in 3.36 to 16 
gm./lb. mixtures, freight prepaid or paid 
to destination 

Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gram in 3.36 to 16 
gm./ib. mixtures, freight prepaid or paid to 
destination. 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair: supply mod- 
erate; carlots, rice bran $29@30, prompt 
shipment, f.o.b. south Texas rice mills; 
hulls $2, f.0.b. mills 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; bran $45; polished $49 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply limited bran California produc- 
tion hich fat content $52 


Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply limited; bran $41, sacked, immediate. 
SCREENINGS 
Chicago: Demand fair; Supply adequate; 


ground grain screenings $29; Canadian, bulk 
$19 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady 
higher; supply fair; ground in sacks $27, 
New York, lake and rail; unground in bulk 
$22.25, New York. 


Worth: Demand nil; supply suffi- 
client; 13% protein, ground $28, nominal. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; ground screenings $33.85; 
barley $23.35. 

Minneapolis: Weaker trend; very light 
supplies; demand just fair; lights $4@10, 
mediums $11@18, heavies $19@30; Canadi- 
an ground $20; Canadian, bulk $15; flax- 
seed screenings $28; oil type flaxseed screen- 
ings $36, basis 15%. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 
$20.40 @ 20.67. 

$25.31 @ 25.45. 

Chicago: $24.77@24.90. 
Cincinnati: $23.47@23.60. 

Des Moines: $25.23 @25.35. 
Kansas City: $24.88@25. 
Memphis: $22.20@22.47. 
Minneapolis: $25.92 @ 26.06. 


Ft. 


Atlanta: 
Buffalo: 


Philadelphia: $24.32@ 24.45. 
St. Louis: $24.14 @24.27. 
SORGHUMS 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient earlots, bulk, No. 2 yellow milo 
$2.37@2.40, Texas common points. 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend easier; 


supply ample; milo $2.57% cwt., bulk. 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
Ogden: Supply normal; $81@86. 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


St. Louis: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply tight; $77. 

Omaha: Demand good; supply ‘ght; 
44% solvent $77.25, bulk, delivered Omaha. 

Los Angeles: Demand improved; trend 
stronger; small offerings; $99.45. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; 44% $83, sacked, imme- 
diate. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; 
$65, bulk, Decatur. 

Philadelphia: Demand spotty; supply fair; 
44% $60.50, bulk, Decatur. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend higher; 
supply adequate; $64, bulk, Decatur. 

Boston: Demand improved; supply fair; 
44% $61.25, 50% $70, both bulk prices, 
f.o.b. Decatur. 

Decatur: Demand good; supply tight; 
44% bulk, unrestricted $66@66.50; 50%, 
none available for nearby. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend firm; $58, f.0.b. Decatur. 

Chicago: Supplies of soybean oil meal 


remain very tight and prices moved sharp- 
ly higher during the week ending July 9. 
Feed manufacturers continue to order and 
processors are hard pressed to fill demand. 
Quotations: 44% soybean oil meal $77; no 
50% meal is available. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; limited offer- 
ings for nearby shipment; carlots, 44% 
$89 immediate, $88 last half July, truck 
delivery $82 scattered July. 

Seattle: Demand steady; trend strong! 
supply ample; $99, delivered, carlots. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply adequate; 
44% $76.50, 50% $85.50, f.0.b. Wichita. 

Kansas City: Demand good though not 
broad; trend steady; supply very tight for 
nearby; meal for Kansas City and west- 
ern shipment, this week $64@65 bulk, De- 
ecatur; $62 for July; unrestricted $66.50@ 


Memphis: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; prime 44% solvent $74, 
sacked, f.0.b. Memphis. 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend weak- 
er; supply adequate: 44% $76@76.50. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend very 
strong: supply light; $75.93, up $6 ton. 

Minneapolis: Very firm trend; strong de- 
mand; tight supply for nearby; 44% $80.25 
for next week. 

TANKAGE 

New Orleans: Demand and supply good: 
trend steady; $120@133. 

Louisville: Demand good: trend strong: 
supply light; 60% $112.50@117.59. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply very short; 60% digester $119.50, 
sacked, Cincinnati. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair: supply extreme- 


ly light; 60% digester $115@120, f.o.b. Ft. 
Worth 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply tight; 
60% protein $110@112.50. 


Kansas City: Demand good with mixers 
buy.ng some locally but much being shipped 


north; trend steady; supply limited; 60% 
digester $118@123, sacked. 

Wichita: Demand good: supply suffi- 
cient; 60% $115, f.0.b. plant. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $190. 

Omaha: Demand good; supply tight: 
$122.50, Omaha basis 

St. Paul: Firm trend; demand off; sup- 
ply limited; 60% digester $120@125. 


VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
any quantity in 100-Ib. drums $1.70; in 25- 
lb. drums $1.75; freight allowed to desti- 


nation 

New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; 100-lb. drums $1.70 Ib., 25-Ib. 
drums $1.75, f.o.b. manufacturing plants, 


freight allowed and goods insured to desti- 
nation. 

Rochester, N.Y.: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; 100-Ib. drums $1.70 Ib., 25-Ib. 
drums $1.75, f.o.b. manufacturing plants, 
freight allowed and goods insured to desti- 
nation. 


WHEAT GERM MEAL 
New Orleans: Demand good; trend strong: 


supply adequate; $79@80, cottons. 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair: trend 
steady to higher; commercial grade $74, 
sacked, f.o.b. Buffalo. 
Chicago: Strong trend; very good de- 
mand for very tight supply; $85. 


EXPANSION PLANNED 

PORTLAND, ORE. — Portland’s 
Dairy Cooperative Assn., milk mar- 
keting and processing organization 
for some 2,000 Oregon and south- 
western Washington dairy producers, 
announces the scheduled start of an 
expansion project involving close to 
$1 million for land, construction costs 
and equipment. Will W. Henry, gen- 
eral manager, points out that the 
project calls for construction of an 
addition to the organization’s build- 


ing, including four building units. 


BROILERS 


(Continued from page 1) 


but seven of the 22 states reported 
lower placements compared to the 
previous week. The greatest de- 
creases from the previous week were 
in Texas, Georgia and Virginia. 

Delmarva’s growers started 4,320,- 
000 broiler chicks last week. This 
was 2% more than a week earlier 
and 11% above the corresponding 
week of last year. The number start- 
ed increased 12% in Delaware and 
6% in Maryland, compared to the 
same week a year ago. 

Delmarva’s hatcherymen set 5,- 
367,000 eggs to produce broiler-type 
chicks. At this level, settings were 
2% less than the previous week, but 
21% above the comparable week last 
year. 

The Delmarva growers sent 3,- 
542,000 broilers to market last week. 
This was 4% less than the previous 
week but 12% more than the corres- 
ponding week of 1957. Of the total 
sold, 2,962,000 were processed local- 
ly and 580,000 were shipped out alive. 

Hatcherymen in Delmarva based 
prices paid for hatching eggs on the 
following markets: f.o.b. Boston, spe- 
cial large brown, July 3, 52-53¢; July 
8, same. 


Group Reviews USDA 


Committee System 


WASHINGTON—Continued opera- 
tion of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s advisory committee system 
was endorsed at a recent joint meet- 
ing of the agricultural research poli- 
cy committee of the USDA and chair- 
men of the department’s 25 research 
and marketing advisory committees. 

The group made the announcement 
after reviewing the system. They al- 
so affirmed the importance of re- 
search to agriculture. 

Members of both the agricultural 
research policy committee and the 
advisory groups are appointed by the 
secretary of agriculture under pro- 
visions of the Research and Market- 
ing Act of 1946. They represent farm- 
ers and ranchers, state and private 
research organizations and industries 
concerned with agriculture. All are 
from outside the federal government. 

Reporting to the meeting as chair- 
man of a subcommittee on advisory 
committee functions, Dr. W. E. Mor- 
gan, president of Colorado State Uni- 
versity, pointed out that these USDA 
advisory groups “provide a two-way 
bridge between users of the USDA's 
research findings and scientists do- 
ing the research.” 

The meeting agreed that the coun- 
try’s 4 million farmers, “although 
making up, in the aggregate, the 
nation’s largest industry are too 
small as individuals to do their own 
research.” Members of the two groups 
concluded that “public support of 
agricultural research is therefore es- 
sential. Research is a practical nec- 
essity in finding the answers to pres- 
ent-day farm problems and in chart- 
ing a course for future program ac- 
tion in the best interest of the na- 
tion.” 

Emphasizing the need for contin- 
ued fundamental studies to discover 
new scientific principles of value in 
farming, the meeting agreed that 
“basic research will set the pace, to 
a large degree, for more productive 
applied research in the future.” 


NEW HONEGGER DEALERS 

FAIRBURY, ILL. — Six midwest 
dealers have announced that they 
will handle the complete line of prod- 
ucts manufactured by Honeggers’ & 
Co., Ine., Fairbury and Forrest, IIL, 
including livestock and poultry feeds, 
Honegger layers and farm buildings 
and equipment. The six are Mildred 
Bros. Hatchery, Warrenten, Mo.; 
Kipling Hatchery, Colchester, IIL; 
Allbritten Brothers, Metropolis, II1.; 
Midwest Hatchery, Lockport, IIL; 
Irene Elevator, Cherry Valley, ILL; 
Holland (Mich.) Co-op. 
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FARM LAW 


(Continued from page 1) 


and it probably will be passed vir- 
tually as approved by the Senate 
Agriculture Committee on that day. 

It has been learned from informed 
sources that floor efforts to amend 
the committee bill as to inclusion of 
a two-price system for wheat and 
the so-called “self-help bill” for the 
dairy industry will be rejected. 

But bipartisan strategy has adopt- 
ed this method of bringing this farm 
legislation to a boil, whereby the 
stubborn attitude of the House Agri- 
culture Committee may be bypassed 

The Senate plans to amend on the 
floor the Senate farm bill by adding 
its previously passed Public Law 480 
extension bill which does not permit 
any liberalization of the administra- 
tive barter provisions of USDA. 

The pending House bill would radi- 


cally alter the administrative con- 
trols over barter deals for U.S. sur- 
plus agricultural commodities. 


In fact, this USDA officials 
said that there were still open option 


weeK 


calls for U.S. surplus agricultural 
commodities—wheat, feed grains and 
cotton—amounting to more than $28 
million. According to USDA informa- 
tion, these are now and have been 
currently affered in world markets 


it substantial discounts under world 
market 


During 


prices. 
the past 10 days it was 
expected that the Cor would 
take up on the H its liber- 
alized barter proposals. But it de- 
veloped subsequently that the Demo- 
cratic floor John 


12Tess 


use side 


McCormack 


-ader 


(D., Mass.) told the House Agricul- 
ture Committee chairman, Harold 
Cooley (D., N.C.) that he was in 
effect opposed to the barter amend- 
ment to PL 480 as passed by the Sen- 
ite and waiting House attention. 
PL 480 Extension 

The over-all bipartisan strategy 
now is to have the Senate enact its 
farm bill with an amendment carry- 
ing a renewed passage of its PL 480 
extension bill and send it to the 
House for action. 

It is also understood that the 


House leadership, which is now ex- 
pected to openly oppose the House 
bill for PL 480 extension on the basis 
of its barter amending provision, will 
advance the Senate farm bill to the 
House floor for passage. 

Senate rf farm bill is 
assured, and with the bipartisan or 
the majority leadership in 
that chamber, approval would mean 
that the Senate farm bill may go to 
the White House within the next 10 
days 

Farm legislation this year is pri- 
marily and essentially cotton legis- 
lation, as noted above. 

It is true that the House opposition 
which is using the PL 480 barter 
provisions as a trading object does 
not like the liberalized acreage pro- 
visions of the Senate bill since the 
provisions do not do enough for the 
small, one-two bale cotton farmers. 

But those in the House that are 
opposed to the provisions are with- 
out formidable ammunition or 
strength to sustain their fight. With 
the House leadership opposed, it must 
be expected that when the Senate 
sends its bill to the House floor, the 
shrinking strength of the House cot- 
ton bloc will vanish in a deluge of 
opposition strength. 

The Senate farm bill is also a corn 
bill but with a decidedly secondary 
consideration. 

The cornerstone of the leadership 
strategy in the majority side is to 
push through a cotton bill as written 
by the Senate. 

The corn side of the farm bill, as 
reported by the Senate, is not incon- 
sequential. It is important in that it 
ends acreage allotments for that 
crop and kills the old parity con- 
cept for price supports for that crop 
and other feed grains. It does, how- 
ever, also make mandatory price sup- 
port for the other feed grains in re- 


passage 


its 


better, 


lation to their feed value to corn. 

That latter provision is not ma- 
terial since for many years it has 
been a practice of the USDA to sup- 
port the minor feed grains when the 
corn price has been supported. 

Under the Senate farm bill minor 
feed grains would be supported at 
not less than 65% of parity adjusted 
to their price relationship to corn. 

USDA officials say that the Senate 
bill, which would support corn for 
the next three years at not less than 
90% of the prevailing average mar- 
ket price for that crop in the preced- 
ing years, will mean that corn would 
be supported at not more than $1.18 
@1.20 bu. But there would be a min- 
imum level of price support for corn 
on a national average basis of not 
less than $1.10 bu. 

In conclusion, it must be again em- 
phasized that the Senate bill has the 
green light for passage from biparti- 
san leadership in both chambers. The 
House barter amendment to PL 480 
will be rejected, probably through 
the strategy noted above. 


Oregon Group Plans 
To Build Feed Mill 


TILLAMOOK, ORE.—The Tilla- 


mook County Creamery Assn. has 
1uthorized the construction of new 
feed uring, warehouse and 
sales fa for its feed depart- 
ment. The building, to be constructed 
in Tillamook’s business district on 
the same site as the old facility, will 


cost approximately $285,000. 


Assistan n engineering and su- 
pervision is being received from Reid- 
Strutt C P nd 

lhe facility will be constructed in 

nit the manufactur- 
continue without in- 
pt The steel and concrete 

Iding house equipment which 
the association says will make possi- 
ble rigid ntrol of the manufactur- 

le reducing the cost of 
purchasi 1 lling feeds. More 
sales room spac nd more conveni- 
ent p ] iding facilities will 


| 
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RED MEAT OUTPUT 
DOWN 8°% 


WASHINGTON—Production of red 
meat during the first five months of 
1958 totaled 9,919 million pounds, a 
drop of 8% from the 10,771 
pounds produced during the 
period of 1957, according to a report 


million 


same 


from the Crop Reporting Board of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Of the 5,243 million 
pounds were 10%; 465 
million pounds were veal, down 20%; 


total volume, 
beef, down 


3,916 million pounds were pork, down 
4%, 
mutton and lamb, down 3% from the 
same period in 1957. 


and 295 million pounds were 


TO BUILD ELEVATOR 
POLK, NEB.—Stockholders of 
Farmers Cooperative Grain Assn 
here have voted to erect a new grain 
storage elevator this summer 


ne 


in person...in displays...in advertising... in special pro 


get 
the goods 
and then 


go get 
the sale = 


Let’s face it 


motions... 


the honeymoon is over! The word “sell” is back! 


And don’t blame the times! You’re living in a growing America! 
Between now and 1975, there will be more people... more jobs... 


more income 


... more production ... more saving... more research 


. and more needs than ever before in our history. 


The business is there! BUT... you have to go get it! It might 
take a little personal attention. It might take a special promotion or 


It might mean more—and better—advertising. It 


Check your stock. Bring it up-to-date! Then do the same with 
your selling ideas! The results will astound you! 


FREE! Get going today! Write at once for illustrated “How To Turn 
Tide’ booklet offering valuable and vital selling ideas. The Advertising 
Council, 25 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York. 


= 
| 
certainly means asking for the order! ! 
| 
3 
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John Dodgen 


Dodgen Sells Interests 


In North American Co. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA—tThe inter- 
ests f Dodgen Industries in the 
North American Manufacturing Co., 
Sioux City, have been purchased by 
} 


Dodgen 


Imer K. Hansen, president, and ma- 


cKN 


North American company was 
4 product iffiliate of Dodgen In- 
dustries. The transaction was an- 
nounced jointly by both firms. The in- 
purchased by Mr 
were those of C. W., Jack, Joe and 
John Dodgen. 

At the same time, North American 
the national sales and ser- 
ynsibilities from Dodgen As- 
sociated Manufac- 
turers, for 
the “Bulkanizer” 
line of bulk feed 
truck bodies and 
the “Grain-O-Va- 
tor” line of farm 
feed wagons. 

Mr. Hansen, 
commenting on 
this change, said it 
will make yery lit- 


The 


terests 


assumed 


vice resp 


tle difference to 
Elmer kh. Hansen the feed trade. He 
stated that the products, personnel 
and company policies will be the 
same, and that the only difference | 
will be that, except in Iowa, Illinois 
Nebraska, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Mississippi, the trade will be doing 


business with North American and its 
appointed distributors rather than 
with Dodgen Industries. 

Marvin L. Moreland and Don P. 
Dillman, formerly sales manager and 
advertising manager, respectively, of 
Dodgen Associated, have assumed the 
same positions with North American. 
John W. Flett, formerly production 
manager of North American, has been 


lder of the North Amer- | 


Hansen | 


appointed secretary of this corpora- | 


tion, replacing Joe W. Dodgen. 
Dodgen Industries will 
trate its operations in Dodgen & Co. 


concen- | 


Joe Dodgen Jack Dodgen 
and Dodgen Investment Co. at Ft. 
Dodge, Iowa; Silbaugh Manufactur- 
ing Co. at Humboldt, Iowa, and Dod- 


gen-Arkansas Co., Hot Springs, Ark. 
division of Dodgen Indus- 
been established at Hum- 
sell, install and service 
bulk feed bodies and 
Combination bag and bulk 
and related items. John N. 
Dodgen has been appointed president 
and general manager of this division 
and of the Silbaugh Manufacturing 
division. James M. Roach will remain 
in charge of bulk feed body sales. 
Dodgen & Co. at Ft. Dodge will 
expand its sales and distribution of 
farm feed lot equipment, including 
the “Grain-O-Vator” line, through its 
implement dealer organization in 
Iowa, Illinois and Nebraska. C. W. 
Dodgen is president of this firm, Jack 
E. Dodgen, secretary-treasurer and 
Robert E. Nolen, sales manager 


A new 
tries has 
boldt to 
“Bulkanizer” 
Dodgen 
bodies 


Michigan Survey Shows 
Profits Greater With 


Larger Laying Flocks 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—Laying 
flocks of more than 2,000 birds will 
return higher profits than smaller 
flocks, according to a recent Michi- 
gan State University survey of 95 
flock owners. 

Of the 95 flocks studied, those of 
2,000 birds or more returned $1.59 
per hour for labor, while flocks of 
1,000 birds and smaller returned only 
59¢ per hour for labor, according to 
Dr. Carl T. Wright, university agri- 
cultural economist. 

The survey summarized records 
kept by 95 flock owners—the flock 
sizes varied from 127-6,630 birds— 
during the 1956-57 laying year. Sev- 
enty-five flocks were light breeds, of 
which 40 were inbred or strain 
crosses. Thirty-seven of the 95 own- 
ers retailed part of their eggs, 14 
sold to hatcheries and the rest sold 
buyers or grading stations. 


ta egg 


PLANT OPENING—Livestock feeders in the York, Pa., region were guests 
June 25 of Hespenheide & Thompson, Inc., York feed manufacturer, to learn 
about the use of Morea liquid livestock feed supplement. The picture above 
shows some of the feeders grouped about the firm’s delivery truck discussing 
the new development in feeding. Hespenheide & Thompson was appointed by 
U.S. Industrial Chemicals Co. as its first mixer-distributor of the liquid feed 
in the East. Dr. Harry J. Prebluda, manager of U.S.I. special products sales, 
and Philip Anderson, head of Feed Service Corp., Crete, Neb., owner of the 
patents covering Morea, were the principal speakers at the affair which was 
attended by more than 300 farmers. A picnic-style luncheon, featuring Morea- 
fed beef, and a pen containing steers fed on the supplement, were included 
in the demonstration. The feed company’s mixing plant has sufficient capacity, 
it is believed, to serve a five-county area in the York region. Following short 
talks by Dr. Prebluda and Mr. Anderson, the speakers answered many ques- 


tions from the farmers regarding the use of Morea. 


Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


(000's omitted) 


i Md. 

Week ending Maine Conn. Penn. Ind. mM. Mo. Del 
1,104 629 863 1,035 176 749 646 
623 963 986 222 962 769 
682 931 1,120 207 924 2,136 1,919 
1,166 783 938 1,071 163 843s 2,136 1,921 
June 7 697 916 221 778 
735 «1,010 106 215 852 2.198 2,014 
1'220 143 188 861 2,084 1,944 
1'234 688 ‘008 160 191 849 2.056 987 
1.184 649 932 191 791 «2,275 863 
Week ending Va. W.Va N.C. $.cC. Ga. Fla. Ala. _ 
632 2,695 363 7,047 
654 ‘771 372-7134 252 «3,180 
631 2.778 259 3.072 «1,897 
686 2,861 410 276 «3,399 
685 2,984 3727.55! 270 972 
651 2.951 4447-211 241 
688 2.889 395-7063 338 3.251 2,080 
619 2,947 282 «3,310 2,035 
579 2.889 417 6,878 260 «3.2512, 113 
678 2,876 386 272 3,166 145 
Total 22 areas 
La. Texas Wash. Oregon Calif. 1958 1957 
513. 2,723 362 161 1,034 33,447 28,547 
29 506 2.856 324 207 «1088 34,433 28,857 
521 ‘860 355 221 1.228 35,075 28,428 
486 2.983 364 224 «11068 «35.911 28, 821 
d 538 2.998 428 176 1.202 36.266 28,793 
509 2.924 431 200 «35.981 29,274 
June 14 3,401 505 2.829 453 185 1.120 36.051 29,328 
31347 512. -3.015 394 216 36.219 29,784 
3.199 450 2,969 365 204 35,519 29,256 


The survey also indicated the fol- 
lowing information: 
Average price for eggs in Michigan 


ceived by the 95 flock owners sur- 
veyed in 1956-57 was 36¢ a doz., 
slightly higher than the state aver- 
age, and 9¢ below the previous year. 

Feed prices were about 20¢ per 


| 


Field Days Planned 


For Kentucky Feeders 
| in 1956-57 was 33.2¢ a doz.; in 1955- | 
| 56 it was 40.6¢, and the average for 
| 1950-55 was 42.8¢. Average price re- 


ewt. higher in 1956-57 than the pre- | 


vious year. Feed required to produce 
a dozen eggs was 5.5 lb. Average 
egg production based on monthly 
averages was 218 eggs per hen, or 


| 12 eggs higher than the year before. 


Return from sale of eggs, eggs 


| used and manure credit was $6.60 a 


bird in 1956-57, or $1.19 less than in 


| 1955-56. Price received was 36¢ so 


labor return was lower than the 
established hourly rate used for fig- 
uring costs. Labor return was 59¢ an 
hour, compared with $1.24 in 1955-56. 

Labor required per bird varied 
from .69 hour on the largest flocks 
to 1.34 hours on the smallest flock. 
The high 10 flocks returned $2.11 an 
hour of labor, while the low 10 lost 
$1.51 an hour. 

The major differences in net re- 
turns were due to size of flock, labor, 
efficiency, mortality and culling. The 
market for eggs was also a factor. 


Co-op, Milling Firm 
In Washington Merge 


ODESSA, WASH.—Big Ben Mill- 
ing Corp., Davenport, Wash., recent- 
ly merged with the Odessa (Wash.) 
Union Warehouse Co-op, according to 
Ed Remillong, who is continuing as 
manager for the grain dealing firm. 

Mr. Remillong said that more than 
75% of the Big Ben members gave 
their consent to the unification. He 
said the Davenport personnel will 
remain the same. 

There will be very little noticeable 
change in the Davenport operations, 
except that detail and record work 
will be handled at Odessa, and the 
business will be operating on a more 
sound economic basis, Mr. Remillong 
declared. 

“The Odessa cooperative has not 
issued a patronage certificate in 47 
years, always operating on a cash 
basis,” according to Mr. Remillong. 
“While the 1957-58 fiscal year was 
second best in history profit-wise for 
Big Ben, we expect an even larger 
volume during the coming year be- 
cause of the advantage of the cash 
patronage basis.” 


OSCAR BOLLIN DIES 


TOLEDO, OHIO—Oscar J. Bollin, 
Toledo, died June 30 in his home. A 
native of Toledo, Mr. Bollin retired 
five years ago after 40 years as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Toledo Grain & 
Milling Co. Surviving are his widow, 
one son, one daughter and four grand- 
children. 


LEXINGTON, KY.—The results of 
a year’s research on beef, sheep, 
swine and meats will highlight the 
program of two field days planned for 
Kentucky livestock producers 

The first will be held at the Cold- 
stream Farm near Lexington July 
16, the second July 18 at the Prince- 
ton experiment substation farm. 

The use of synthetic hormone im- 
plants on grazing steers will be em- 
phasized in the beef sessions, with 
other subjects covering the feeding 
of distiller’s feeds with low-quality 
roughage, the use of tranquilizers on 
growing steer calves and the advan- 
tages of performance testing of beef 
bull herd sires. 

In the swine division, subjects will 
range from winter pastures versus 
dry-lot feeding of bred gilts, to self- 
feeding versus hand-feeding bred 
gilts during winter gestation, and will 
include a discussion on the control 
of scours in young pigs. 

Wintering ewe lambs will headline 
the sheep phases, at two levels of nu- 
trition, and will include the use of 
silage with and without trace min- 
erals for pregnant, lactating ewes, 
and will outline recent lamb-fattening 
trials. 

Carcass evaluation of hogs will be 
one of the subjects on the meat 
agenda, and characteristics of hams 
and bacans from hogs of different 
degrees of fatness will be reviewed. 

C. G. Randall, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture official of the Farmer 
Cooperative Service, will discuss ver- 
tical integration in the livestock in- 
dustry. 

A barbecue luncheon will be served 
at Lexington by the Bluegrass Stock- 
yards. The Field Packing Co. and 
the Farmers Elevator will be hosts 
at the Princeton field day. 


Dannen Mills Buys 


Kansas Elevator 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. — Dwight L. 
Dannen, president of Dannen Mills, 
Inc., has announced the purchase by 
his firm of the West First Street 
Elevator in Newton, Kansas. Donald 
Drummond has been named tempor- 
ary manager. 

The property includes a 15,000-bu. 
elevator and a large feed warehouse 
which will be used to supply other 
Dannen elevators in the area. The 
elevator is located on the Santa Fe 
Railroad and two main highways. 

Negotiations for the acquisition 
were handled by Gene Packwood, 
Dannen country station division man- 
ager; Warren Van Dyke, Southwest 
district manager, and Ed Godsey of 
the firm’s sales staff. 

Dannen Mills now has 26 country 
stations. 
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MARKETS 


(Continued from pe 


1 page 2) 

good shape over most of the territory, 
but cattle and dairy feeds continue 
to move ata d te f this time 
of year, and most su ers are pleas- 
itly surprised at this turn of events 

I roughage s t s still a seri- 
u diem, V es inadequate 
I¢ p ent needs. | lasing agents 
for feed manu t report inven- 
t it ley and 
pu ses for forw 1 shipments al- 
read lave Dé Some feel 
ecause tuation and 
cted dex iltry nd live- 

( prices, ieed de ind will be 

in the weeks ahead 
Central 

July volume is not as good : 
but fe the cent1 al 
st s bu ling up pret- 
t nd Ss expressed 
t S record level 

nt up to S e firms with 

l ine have rack- 

ul record t for the period 

Runnir t nills remains 

l : look is that the 
unit eed will keep 
lup. Pr and there 
S pp! t further 
] es n lume. How- 
f returns t roducers offer 2 
fee ratio, feeding 
tices are expected to remain 
key feed e is said to |} 
t be at this tir 
y but t beef 
1 rk 1 I t remain satisfac- 
South Central 
E la feed siness is holding at 
1 this area, and 
t ng slightly 
) laSlt 
found 
t their overtime 
a to continue to 
te full s Saturday 
I l 
I 
Fa 
ers to ¢ t the Vy use ol 
la feeds ell erations, and 
not ny t seem to be passin 

PI 

S eas are di 

l. Th 1 late chick 

1 al I up in the 
ex] I ed for pullet 

ving rat i er feed require- 
sa up 1 the mills that 

te to this port an excel- 

t ime f1 s source. A pick- 

turkey feed business is also be- 
I ticed. 
Ohio Vailey 

With wheat harvesting getting un- 
der way this week in the Ohio Va 
ind with other ummer farm ac- 
tivities now t veak, some de- 
cline in sales formula feeds was re- 
ported, although tonnage continues 
we ihead of that recorded during 
this period last year, despite recent 
stocking up by many farmers in an- 
ticipation of the present rush of farm 
ctivities. 

The sales drop is expected to be 
ynly temporary and not serious. Prac- 
tically all az nills were being op- 
erated this we two shifts, fol- 
lowing the long holiday last week. 

While some observers have feared 
advancing ingredient prices will tend 
to slow dow! les formula feeds, 
there is no present indication that 
the price situation is proving a fac- 
tor in view of the « tinuing strong 
market prices for all types of meats 

Although pastures continue excel- 
lent, sales of cattle feeds are cur- 
rently well ahead of tonnages moved 
during recent summer periods. A 
strong market also is reported for 
broiler and baby chick feeds. Fur- 


ther increases in demand for turkey 
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demand and supply conditions. | sales around 23¢, f.o.b., to the ; ‘ 
Advancing prices for soybean, lin- Formula 1 sales were main- er, while one premium transaction 
seed and copra meals and barley area with vol- | Was reported at the U.S. Depart- 
were more than offset by declines t i broiler feeding con- | Ment of Agriculture Marketing New 
posted by millfeeds, milo, whole corn, Service at 26¢. The market appeared 
cottonseed and fish meals i teers t week sold mostly | weak at the close because of lowe! 
Soybean meal listings gained $2 to | 25 ta 50¢ lower at the North Port- | outside market listings 
$3 ton while California-produced lin- l ves k irket with choice 
seed meal values ned $1 ton with $27.75@28.50 and good grades at | ADDS STORAGE SPACE 
. . . = | 
barley listings gaining this same | $2¢ 27.50. CANOVA, S.D.—A new 60,000-bu 
amount. Producer-paying prices continued | annex to the Canova Farmers Ele 
Fish meal quotes posted a sharp ! their upward climb for eggs as the ' vator is going up here. 
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